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PREFACE 

Tiik writing of this little book was undertaken in 
part as a recreation between two much more bulky 
and serious pieces of work. From the personal 
point of view it may be regarded as the result of a 
feeling of curiosity — of the author’s desire to make 
the experiment of telling, in a manner to correspond 
fairly well with its chosen title, the story of the men- 
tal life. As the dedication shows, a young friend 
was kind enough to oiler herself as both subject for 
the experiment and judge of its result. I have tried 
to make my eoniideneo in the intelligence of my 
youthful critic the measure of my success. 

lint besides the more personal interest in such an 
endeavor, I have hoped in some degree to supply 
what I believe to be a real need. For it cannot 
bo doubted that there are many adults, as well as 
youths, wlio would find some pleasure and perhaps 
more protit in reading a .very brief and simple 
treatise on psychology. 

While adopting the title of “ Primer?’ it* has 
been my aim to avoid both of two extremes. One # 
of these is the extreme of “ talking down ” to the 
reader in such manner as to keep unpleasantly be- * 
fore him his own lack of familiarity with the subject 
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— not to say lack of intelligence and of willingness 
to think for himself while acquiring the information 
and thoughts furnished by others. It is my experi- 
ence that intelligent and self-respecting youth re- 
sent this ; and, certainly, it is offensive to almost all 
of that maturer audience which any genuine scholar 
would care to reach. The other extreme is that of 
dryness and of difficult} 7 due to excessive condensa- 
tion without dropping the use of technical language 
and of strictly scientific modes in presenting the re- 
sults of previous researches. 

In a word, this book simply aims to narrate some 
of the more obvious facts and principle's known to 
modern scientific psychology in plain and familiar 
English, and in an orderly but wholly untechnical 
way. Anything liko completeness, whether as re- 
spects the topics touched upon or the treatment 
given to any one of these topics, must not be ex- 
pected. 

1 hope and expect that this book will be useful 
for tho instruction of the young in the important 
subject with which it deals. It would seem not un- 
reasonable also to think that it will be welcome to 
many adults who are willing to spend a few (but 
only a fvw) hours on easy lessons in psychology. It 
is likely, too, that it may prepare the way, with both 
clashes of readers, for the study of larger and more 
serious works on the same'subject. 

It is worth while only to add that the considerable 
number of experiments constantly used to illustrate 
each topic can, with few exceptions, be performed 
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by any reader. Most of them require little or no 
apparatus ; and, of course, by following them out 
for one’s self the interest and value of so elementary 
a study will be greatly increased. Finally : this 
book is not to be regarded as an abridgment of any 
other existing work, whether by its author or by 
other writers on psychology. It is what its namo 
best indicates— a “ Primer.” 
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CHAPTER I 

THE MIND AND ITS ACTIVITIES 

No one can ftdli/ understand wind Psychology is, 
or liow to study it, who has not already given much 
attention to this subject. And if we consult those 
whose business it is to inform us, we shall doubtless 
find some difference of views in tlieir answers to both 
these questions. But the same tiling is true, to a 
large extent, of every subject of study; for often 
the definitions which teachers give earliest to their 
pupils, or which the writers of books place upon 
their first pages, are among the last tilings to re- 
ceive general agreement from scientific investiga- 
tors. This is, to some extent, true of all the seiences ; 
and there are certain reasons why it is especially 
true of the science we are about to study. 

What is Psychology ? — Tn spite of all difficulties, 
however, it is possible to answer this question in a 
manner that will enable- one. to begin study with 
a fairly clear notion of both subject and method. 
Only it will be necessary to use some words in the 
definition, the meaning r>f which must be left to be • 
made clearer as the study of the subject advances. 
In considering \Y hat is Psychology ? we may take* 
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our start from any of the experiences of the daily 
life. For it is one advantage, at least, which lies 
study has over all others, that its facts and speci- 
mens do not have to he sought at a distance or 
bought with money from the, so who have collected 
them — as is the case with botany, geology, physi- 
ology, etc. We all always carry the facts about with 
us; we are ourselves the specimens to be studied. 

Let, then, any of the most familiar of one's experi- 
ences be taken as examples. Suppose, for instance, 
that while walking on the street the attention is 
attracted to some person approaching from a dis- 
tance. At first we cannot see this person clearly ; 
and so we ask ourselves the question: Who can 
that be who is coming this way in the distance l It 
is likely that interest is now awakened to answer the 
problem we have thus sot ourselves. We look more 
intently, and in the meantime think diligently whom 
this is like; or who it is probable would be coming 
this way at this particular time. Soon the features 
and the dress are discerned more perfectly; but as 
yet we cannot recognize tins person or give to him 
his name. As might popularly be said: we cannot 
“imagine” who this can possibly be. All at once, 
however, recognition takes place; it comes into 
our minds that this is Mr. X., whom wo met at the 
sea-side L.st summer, and with whom we remember 
to h<tve spent some hours in rowing or lawn tenuis. 
Thereupon a feeling of pleased gratification takes 
the place of the previous hiding, which was that of 
being interested and yet puzzled and thoughtful in 
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the. effort to remember. We immediately make 
plans to invite him to dinner and to show him about 
the town ; but remembering now that we have an 
engagement already made which we ought to keep, ? 
change of feeling again occurs. And finally we 
cl loose between two possible courses, after a quick 
process of reasoning, in which we picture to ourselves 
the probable advantages or disadvantages of either, 
course. 

Tha Point of View. — Experiences like those just 
describe* l happen often enough in the life of every 
one. Hut they are not ordinarily regarded from the 
point of view which psychology takes. Should this 
particular experience occur with any one of us pre- 
cisely as it has boon narrated, it would not lie our 
own activities, as such, in which we should probably 
be interested, it would rather be the solution of the 
questions : 'Who is the person approaching l What 
shall 1 call him? How shall 1 greet him ? and, 
What shall l do with him after we have met ? winch 
would interest us. That is, our problems would be 
“ practical/’ They would have little or nothing to 
do with our own thoughts, feelings, and plans, ns 
such; but everything to do with the objects about 
which we were flunking, toward which our feelings 
ware excited, or with reference to which we were 
planning. This ordinary practical point of vie^v is 
sometimes called o/tjrc/nT. 

Psychology, however, completely changes the 
point of view from which to regard all events like 
the foregoing. Prom its changed point of view 
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then let us briefly consider anew the same narrative. 
And, first of all, wo notice that the narrative speaks 
of “ attention ” as being* attracted and then willingly 
fixed upon an object; of “perception,” or the “knowl- 
edge” of what the object is, as being gained by use. 
of the “senses” (in this case, the eyes), and by 
“ thinking ” and “ remembering ” until clear “ recog- 
nition” takes place; of “feelings” that change 
their character and tone of “ pleasure ” or “ pain ;” 
and, finally, of “plans” and “choices,” and of the 
carrying of them out in courses of conduct. Now, 
attention , perception, thinking , remembering , feeling , 
whether painful or pleasurable , and planning and 
choosing— all of them , as such , and for their own sake 
— are the facts which psychology studies. 

A Study of Relations — But let us return again to 
the narrative, and warm and enliven it by recalling 
something similar in our own experience. This 
narrative plainly implies what the examination of 
all experience proves — namely, that the different 
forms of experience (such as attention, perceiving, 
remembering, etc.) depend upon each other. The 
story, as it was just told, showed how the feeling of 
interest awakened and fixed the attention; and how 
..attention influenced the growth of perception. For 
if we lig.d not been interested and attentive, we 
shcfcild probably have passed the person by without 
recognizing him. The sl;ory also showed how to 
notice likenesses and unlikenesses, and to imagine, 
to remember, and to think, are necessary in order to 
perceive things with a full recognition. It also 
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showed liow feeling's of interest and of expectation, 
and the like, influence perceptions and thoughts; 
and how, in turn, perceptions, memories, and 
thoughts influence the feelings. And, Anally, feel- 
ings were seen to lead to plans and choices. Al- 
though, if we think of it in the right way, there was 
a sort of plan, or choice, implied in the very deter- 
mination to solve for ourselves the question, Who is 
that person in the distance? as well as in all the 
effort of attention and memory which Anally led to 
the solution of this question. 

A Study of the Self. — Only a little moro thought 
upon the meaning of our narrative is necessary to 
discover another fact which is very important to a 
correct understanding of the whole matter. If we 
ask ourselves, Whose was the perception, the think- 
ing, the feeling, the planning, etc.? we at once an- 
swer : “ They were all mine, of course.” / looked ; 
/perceived ; /remembered; / felt pleased or puz- 
zled ; /formed the plans and made the choices. But 
now if the question be raised, How do you kifow 
this ; how do you know that the facts of perceiving, 
thinking, feeling, and planning, all belonged to your 
self ? the ordinary person would, probably, only stare 
in reply. But the stare would amount to saying, “ It 
is quite beyond my power to conceive of such facts as 
these as belonging to any other being thaif a Self.” 
Indeed, when I know tluit they are occurring, or 
remember that they have occurred, I kn'd^jftsgp. and 
remember them only as “ self-belonging.” X 
subject of all the facts thus known or remembered 
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me. This, then, is the point of view taken by psy- 
chology. It is called the s adjective point of view. 
For psychology is a study of the experiences and 
doings of a “ subject,” or “ self.” 

AV e see, then, that psychology regards all Ike facts 
which it studies as connected together , and as belonging 
to some so-called “subject,” or person, which each one 
of us ordinarily calls “7,” or “myself” Only by 
studying its facts in this subjective connection can 
it make any progress as a science. For the facts 
which it studies are these very thoughts, feelings, 
and plans, regarded by each subject of them, when- 
ever he regards them at all, as peculiarly his own. 

Consciousness and Mind. — Thus far we have spoken 
of several classes of those facts which psychology 
studies, such as facts of attention, of perception by the 
senses, of remembering, thinking, feeling, planning, 
and the like. But some term is needed which may 
be applied to them all in common. For certainly all 
these facts, considered as psychology studies them, 
really have something in common. We will now 
call that which belongs to them all in common, by 
the name “ consciousness ; ” and will leave the ques- 
tion as to what is meant by consciousness to be an- 
swered more particularly, if this is possible, later 
on. Attention, perception, memory, imagination, 
thoijght, feeling, and choice, may then all be called 
“forms of consciousness.”* Or, better, attending to 
anything, whatever it may be, perceiving anything, 
whatever the perceived object may be, remembering 
anything, whatever the particular thing remembered 
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may be, etc., are all activities or “states of conscious- 
ness.” 

lint it is we tliat are conscious in all these different 
forms ; it is we that perform all these different activ- 
ities, or exist in all these different states. To our- 
selves, regarded as capable of being conscious and 
as actually being conscious in all these different 
forms, the name “Mind” (or “Soul”) may be given. 
And then the adjective “ mental” (or “ psychical”) 
may be applied to all these same facts, activities, 
and states. All of them taken together may then be 
spoken of as our mental life, as the life of the Self, 
or Mind, 

Definition of Psychology.— What has thus far been 
said may now be summed up in the following defini- 
tion : Psychology is the science of the facts or states of 
consciousness, as such , and thus of the life of that sub- 
ject of the states which is called the Self or the Mind, 
As a science, it must not only describe the facts, toll 
what they are, and how they are distinguished from 
each other as like or unlike, but it must also explain 
them by showing under what conditions they occur, 
what order in occurrence they follow, and how the 
more complex and later ones depend upon those 
which are simpler and earlier. Psychology there- 
fore aims to describe and to explain the growth of 
mental life. * 

How to Study Psychology — The question of Method 
in this science, as in any other, is simply the ques- 
tion how best to find out what the facts are, and then 
to explain them. But the very nature of the facts 
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with which psychology deals makes its method 
peculiar. The only way to find out any class of facts, 
as facts, is, of course, to observe them ; in order to 
describe them as they actually are, as well as to 
explain them in the form in which they require to be 
explained, it is necessary to observe the facts accu- 
rately. Now, properly speaking, no one can observe 
the facts of your consciousness but yourself, whose 
conscious facts they are ; and the same thing is true of 
me and the facts of my consciousness ; and so of every 
conscious mind. For example, I may know or guess 
that you have the pain of toothache, or that you are 
happy in the expectation of a visit from a friend, by 
the signs upon your face or because you tell me it is 
so ; but you alone can be immediately aware of the 
pain or of the pleasure. Twenty persons, or more, 
may see you blush or turn pale ; but no one but you 
can observe the fact of your own conscious shame or 
fear or anger. What you think, or imagine, or remem- 
bei, you may commit to speech or to paper, and thus 
inform others about the character of your states of 
comoiomne-ss ; but you alone of all the people in the 
world stand face to face with them, as states of you r 
consciousness. 

Self-consciousness or Introspection — Tho immediate 
awarenesu of one’s own states of mind is called “ self- 
conSciousness.” And no other way of direct observa- 
tion is possible for those facts with which psychol- 
ogy deals. It has already been seen (p. 6f.) that these 
facts are facts of consciousness; subjective facts 
they were also called, because they had to be thought 
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of as having* one subject for them all, the so-called 
“self,” or mind. And it now appears that the only 
method of direct observation is similar to the facts 
to be observed ; the method also may then be called 
subjective. In plain language, this only means that 
every person knows his own thoughts, feelings, 
plans, etc., as his own, and in an immediate manner, 
which is impossible for any one else than the subject 
of those same thoughts, feelings, and plans. Or 
because this seems like the work of a sort of eye that 
looks directly in upon the conscious life, while all 
other eyes only see the signs of that life, this kind 
of observation is sometimes called “ introspection ** 
(“ looking inward ”). 

Sources of Psychology — To explain the facts of 
consciousness is a very different thing from simply 
to observe them. And, indeed, most people give so 
.very little attention to their own mental life that 
they cau scarcely describe clearly what its most 
obvious facts are. This peculiar kind of observa- 
tion, which the science of psychology requires, like 
every other kind of observation, is also a matter 
that may be cultivated, and in which different peo- 
ple have very different natural gifts. Nothing is 
more common than the experience which makes us 
aware how much better some understand yieir own 
thoughts, memories, and plans than others do. This 
difference is certainly not wholly due to a lack of 
power in certain minds to use language well ; it is 
also partly due to deficiency and lack of practice in 
self-observation. Moreover, practice makes perfect 
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liere as everywhere else. We all may grow in self- 
knowledge as in every other form of knowledge. 
Tims it comes about that certain individuals ac- 
quire rare skill in observing, describing, and untan- 
gling all the intricacies of their own conscious states. 
They, too, thus become lit to describe and explain 
the conscious states of others far better than can the 
subjects of these states themselves. 

The next thing to be noticed is that all men con- 
stantly and inevitably give external signs as to what 
their own states of consciousness are. Only in this 
way can men communicate with each other at all. 
Everything that any man does or says may thus be- 
come a means by which others know, or guess, his 
facts of consciousness, the character of the flow of 
liis mental life. Now, all these manifestations of 
consciousness become source a for the student of psy- 
chology. For, we repeat, all that any man does and 
says may be considered as a sign of his mental life. 
Psychology, then, studies the facts of infant and 
child life, and even of the life of the lower animals. 
It observes the behavior of idiots and of insane 
persons, of criminals and of persons in natural or 
hypnotic sleep ; just as the physiologist learns about 
the behavior of the organs of tho human body by 
studying them when they are acting in an unusual 
or diseased way. All literature, too, is of courso 
the expression of human fliouglit and feeling. And 
so the student of psychology learns much from ob- 
serving the pictures of life which great writers of 
dramas and novels — like the “Antigone” of Sophocles, 
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or the “ Hamlet ” of Shakespeare, or George Eliot’s 
“ Adam liedo ” — have drawn. Some biographies also 
afford valuable sources of psychological science. 

Experiment in Psychology.- Some of the facts which 
psychology studies can be subjected to experiment; 
by this it is meant that they can be produced at will, 
and in such way as the more easily and carefully to 
observe and minutely to explain them. Among these 
experiments a great many can be performed by any 
one upon himself. Tims anyone is able, not only to 
acquire the habit of observing his own mental life as 
it flows on spontaneously, but also to direct its llow 
in certain channels for the express purpose of observ- 
ing the conditions that govern it. For example, one 
can close one’s eyes and sec whether one can, by will- 
ing it to be so, make a colored cross or circle appear 
before one. Or we can assist each other in experi- 
menting to see, for instance, how far apart the 
points of a pair of dividers must be in order to bo 
distinguished as two, when we are blindfolded, on 
the different areas of the skin. Other experiments 
require very elaborate apparatus, such as will meas- 
ure time to the one-thousandth of a second. Hence 
psychological laboratories are being founded, of 
which there are already twenty or more in this 
country. 

Yet, again, the student of psychology, by takyig 
the simpler movable pieces of apparatus around with 
him, may experiment upon a large number of per- 
sons ; or by sending out circulars with questions to 
be answered (although this latter mode of inquiry 
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gives very doubtful results, since it is impossible 
carefully to guard the conditions of such experi- 
ments). A good example of this sort of experimen- 
tal study of the mind is to be found in the work, dur- 
ing the past year, of a Yale graduate student, who, 
with simple but skilfully devised apparatus, tested 
thirteen hundred school-children to see how their 
powers of discrimination developed in dependence 
on age and height and sex, etc.; and how the esti- 
mate of their teachers respecting their brightness or 
dulness corresponded with his results. 

But, plainly, much of our mental life cannot bo 
subjected to experiments in this way, or, indeed, in 
any manageable way. How, for example, should 
one test, with laboratory methods and apparatus, the 
higher and more complex feelings and choices, the 
thoughts about duty and God, and the elaborate, 
plans we form, for to-morrow or for our entire lives? 

Method in Psychology. — After the facts and simpler 
conditions of mental life are ascertained in the ways 
that have been described, the method of building up 
the science of psychology docs not differ greatly 
from that which the other sciences employ. That is, 
we use “ hypotheses,” or shrewd guesses at the most 
probable explanations ; we derive “ laws ” from the 
careful study of great numbers of facts, and then test 
the laws* by experiment, or by trying to explain by 
them newly discovered ft^cts ; and so gradually wo 
arrive at a more complete picture of the whole de- 
velopment of mental life and of the conditions on 
which it depends. 
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The Faculties of the Mind.— When one begins to 
consider the different facts of mental life in a way 
seriously to study them, one is at once impressed 
with their great variety. One class of these facts, 
however, separates itself pretty readily from the 
others ; and this is the knowledge obtained through 
the senses. What belongs to all such knowledge'’ in 
common seems to be just this, that it all comes 
through the senses. But how really different are the 
impressions of the different senses ! And what real 
likeness has the blueness of the sky to the smell 
of a rose ; or the redness of the rose, even, to its 
own soft, velvety feel and delicate perfume? And 
in the case of the same sense : how is the smell of 
the rose like that of asafoetida, except that both 
impressions are received by sniffing in the air 
through the nose ? 

Now, however, let ii be considered that all these 
impressions of sense cover only one part of our 
mental life. There are our thoughts, which are 
about so many different things, partly about impres- 
sions of sense and partly of quite another order. 
There are also our feelings, which are not all of the 
bodily kind, or such as go with the use of tho 
senses ; but are some of them of an ideal order, such 
as occur when we are reading admiringly of tho 
heroes of the past, or are grieving over lost oppor- 
tunities, or are craving lovingly the friendly pres- 
ence of some absent companion, or are thinking of 
the heavenly joy of some one already forever de- 
parted. How indescribably manifold are our feel- 
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ings ! It is just tliis, in part, which makes them so 
hard to tell to others. 

The word “ faculties ” is commonly used for the 
principal modes of the activity of the mind as they 
are experienced in adult life. Such are, for example, 
perception, memory, imagination, thought, and the 
like. But these are all complex and highly devel- 
oped forms of the same mental life; and, as we shall 
see, they all involve one another in a complicated 
way. Thus we cannot have perception without pre- 
viously having developed and actually using at the 
time the powers of memory, imagination, and even 
thought. Again, we cannot think without remem- 
bering while we think ; neither can we plan or choose 
without both thinking and remembering. And yet 
in all these faculties, so called, the mind is one; it 
is / that perceive, remember, imagine, think, feel, 
and choose. So that by “faculties ” ice understand 
nothin y bat the various complex and developed inodes 
of the. mind's life . 

However, if we consider any one of our mental 
states, our particular modes of being conscious, wo 
shall find that it always presents three sides or 
“ aspects,” as it were. In other words, we always find 
ourselves perceiving or thinking (“ intelligizing ”) 
about something, feeling somehow, and doing some- 
what. It may be said, then, that “ intelligizing,” 
feeling , and willing are tlfe three elementary forms of 
all mental life. Yet here, again, it is we that exist, 
always as in some state of existence, with these three 
aspects in which our state may be regarded. And 
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sometimes, as everybody knows, the intellectual 
aspect is more prominent, sometimes the feeling* 
aspect, sometimes the aspect of willing. It is this 
which is properly meant when Intellect, Feeling, and 
Will are spoken of as the three “ Faculties ” of the 
Mind. 

Benefits of Psychology — With persons who have any 
intelligent views about the matter, it is needless to 
argue the benefits of a scientific study of the human 
mind. Only with the aid of psychology can one to 
the fullest possible extent reap the benefits of the 
study of other forms of science. Language cannot 
be understood, literature cannot be appreciated, read, 
and interpreted, art cannot be profoundly compre- 
hended, and even the natural sciences cannot have 
their full import revealed, without a knowledge of 
the miud of man. And, indeed, how could this be 
otherwise, since all science itself is only the product 
of the human mind ? 

The practical benefits of psychology in influencing 
the science and art of education, the management 5f 
child-life, the instruction of idiots, the improvement 
of the vicious, criminal, and insane, are becoming 
more clearly recognized with every year of its pres- 
ent rapid advances. 



CHAPTER II 


CONSCIOUSNESS AND ATTENTION 

In defining- psychology (p. 7) it was said tliat it 
is “ tlio science of tlie facts or states of conscious- 
ness as such.” And it had previously been said 
that the word “ consciousness ” may be used so as to 
cover all the different kinds of facts which belong 
to the mental life — at least, so far as it is an object 
of observation and study. Still later we spoke of 
self-consciousness, or the attentive consideration of 
our own conscious states, as a mode of observation 
that must be employed to reach the facts which psy- 
chology investigates. But now the question may 
properly be asked: What is meant by the very 
words, “ consciousness,” “ self-consciousness,” and 
'“attention”? A brief answer to this question will 
occupy us in the present chapter. 

Meaning of the Term Consciousness — Only a mo- 
ment’s thought is necessary to make it clear that, if 
the word “ consciousness ” be used to signify what 
is common to all the facts of mental life, and so to 
defhu*psychology, this use of the word itself cannot 
Co defined. This is true, for the very good reason 
that no more general terms exist by which to define 
this one. Such a result is no fault of the language 
which the science of mental life employs. For all 
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definitions have to go back to terms that are too 
general and simple in contents to be themselves 
defined. What it is to be conscious can be so de- 
scribed, however, as to make it perfectly clear to 
every one who will appeal to liis own experience. 
As one sinks gradually down into sleep, one becomes 
less and less conscious ; as one wakes up gradually 
from sleep, one becomes more and more conscious. 
If one dreams in sleep, then one’s dream is a form of 
consciousness ; but if one ever sinks into perfectly 
dreamless sleep, then one becomes unconscious. 
When a man receives a severe blow upon the head, 
or is badly choked, he becomes unconscious. When 
he “comes to,” he becomes conscious again; it is 
consciousness “ to ” which he comes, as we figura- 
tively say. When one is very much alive mentally 
— “ wide-awake ” and in the highest use of one’s pow- 
ers, as is sometimes said — then one is highly con- 
scious. That which rises and falls thus , that which 
is partially lost in almost dreamless sleep and wholly 
lost in swooniny “ quite away," that is consciousness. 
Wo see then, again, that this use of the word makes 
it a term for any and every fact of mental life, as 
such — as mere fact of mental life. 

State of Consciousness. — We must also appeal to ex- 
perience to make clear what is meant by a “ state of 
consciousness.” Actually, there is no part of the 
mental life that can be separated from the rest,%nd 
have an existence apart, as it were ; or that can be 
made the subject of investigation, as thus separated, 
even by ourselves, whose state it is. The thoughts, 
2 
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feelings, and purposes flow on in something like a 
continuous stream. This is why the mental life 
is sometimes called “a stream of consciousness.” 
If the attempt is made carefully to observe any of 
the particular thoughts or feelings, then this very 
attempt results in changing the character of these 
thoughts and feelings ; and at once a new and dif- 
ferent state takes the place of the old. Still we 
know that we can by our own activity consider a 
portion of our experience as though it were separ- 
able from the rest ; we can note its characteristics, 
and observe its relations to the rest of the mental 
life. Thus, for example, I can know that a moment 
ago my tooth was aching horribly ; that now the pain 
is less intense; and, presently, that it has stopped, 
and that I am looking out of the window at the pass- 
ers-by, or thinking of my neglected work, or plan- 
ning to start on a journey to-morrow. 

By a “ state of consciousness,” then, we mean such 
a portion, of the actual conscious life as ice can , hy our 
ov'/C' conscious act of discrimination, consider as one , 
hath with respect to what it is, and also with respect to 
its relation to other states of the same mental life . 

Field of Consciousness. — Other terms may be sug- 
gested to show the different respects in which the 
different states of consciousness vary, in a more or 
less figurative way. Among such terms is the word 
“ field.” If we consider ^attentively any one state 
of mental life, and compare it with others which are 
very greatly unlike it, we shall see what this figure 
of speech really means. Sometimes the mental life 
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has a much greater richness or variety than at other 
times. For example, at one moment I may be “ all 
occupied ” in one thing for a considerable time ; “ ab- 
sorbed in” some one idea, or “ overwhelmed” with 
some pain, or “ taken up ” with some joy. At another 
time an unusual variety of objects seems to be so 
rapidly noted and compared, that the total im- 
pression of their likeness and unlikeness constitutes 
one state of varied observation. Such a “ field of 
consciousness ” might be said to have a greater 
extent , or wider circuit , than others. This is, 
however, a matter of degrees ; for — as will be seen 
later on — all mental states are complex to a greater 
or less degree. Again, and especially if we arc in a 
condition of strong feeling, the intensity, or amount 
of our selves, of our actual mental life, entering into 
the particular state is much increased. Thus states 
of predominating pain are more or less intense ; 
and oven our thinking processes and activities of 
will seem much more vigorous, as it were, at ^ype 
times than at others. The speed, too, with which the 1 ) 
different states follow each other varies greatly. We 
seem to get over more ground in thought, or live 
through more feeling, or do more planning, in some 
rare moments of our lives than in the whole of ordi- 
nary hours. And, finally, the character of t^e differ- 
ent fields of consciousness varies greatly. So in# of 
our states are chiefly states of knowledge, others of 
feeling, others of willing. And in each of these three 
classes we recognize distinctions which lead us to 
speak of some of them as nobler or higher than others. 
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It appears, then, that the fields of co?isciousness dif- 
fer among themselves in respect of (1) extent , (2) inten- 
sity , (3) speedy and (4) specific quality or character . 

Extent of Consciousness. — The number of impres- 
sions which can be “ grasped together ” and united 
by the mind into one field of consciousness varies, 
of course, for different individuals, with different 
conditions of body and mind, and with different de- 
grees of the same individual’s development. The 
story is told of one poor stupid soldier, for example, 
who never could bo made to remember together 
more than two of the three substances out of which 
gunpowder is made. How different this from the 
mental grasp of the most gifted and highly trained 
minds ! 

This is one of the questions which can best be 
subjected to experiment. And experiment shows 
that fifteen or sixteen successive impressions of 
sound can be so grasped together as to allow of 
distinguishing the field of consciousness which 
unites them from another field similarly constituted. 
If a number of objects are briefly displayed to the 
eye, it is found that five or six are as many as most 
persons can clearly distinguish. The same number 
of impressions, or in some cases even eight, when 
made by simultaneously pressing different areas of 
tli» skin, can be received in one field of conscious- 
ness. 

Intensity of Consciousness — If consciousness is con- 
ceived of as a sort of mental energy, or an amount 
of mental life, then the different states may be 
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spoken of as having- “ more ” or “ less ” of it. Pains 
and pleasures, for example, are commonly regarded 
as great, or moderate, or small. So men’s convic- 
tions, hopes, fears, and expectations may be consid- 
ered as varying in intensity. The amount of effort 
which is put forth in some deeds of will appears far 
greater than that put forth in other deeds of will. 
And even different ideas (though this has been dis- 
puted) plainly vary in vividness. 

Speed of Consciousness.— Experiment has clearly 
shown — what observation of our ordinary experience 
suggests— that it takes time even “ to come to con- 
sciousness,” as it is customary to say. There is 
probably a certain amount of time which is most 
favorable for every person to reach the highest 
stage of the activity of the mind; and for some 
persons this time is markedly shorter than for 
others. This period is increased when the com- 
plexity of the mental acts to be performed is in- 
creased. For example, it will take the average per- 
son from one-tenth to two- tenths of a second, afts:mn 
impression has been received upon the eye, to touch 
a key connected with an electrical current and so 
record the fact of the impression having been re- 
ceived. But if it is required to be conscious, 
whether the impression is that of red, or of blue, or 
of green, the time required may be twice as long. 
About three-quarters of a # second is with most per- 
sons the time for “ making up one’s mind” most 
accurately in a not too complex case of judgment. 

The rate at which the discernibly different states 

3 , 4 5*3 
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of consciousness follow each other also differs 
greatly in different individuals and at different 
times. Some are constitutionally slow, others rapid 
in mental movement ; but no one can be more than 
about so slow or about so fast. 

Character of Consciousness. — The differences in the 
complex character of our different conscious states 
have already been referred to sufficiently. It is 
chiefly this which makes us speak of them as really 
different states; as, for example, of perception, mem- 
ory, imagination, hope, joy, deliberation, etc.; or of 
knowledge, feeling, or will. 

Conditions of Consciousness. — There are certain phys- 
ical conditions on which being conscious at all is 
known to depend, and which also determine largely 
the character, intensity, and time-rate of conscious- 
ness. The most important of these is the character 
of the blood circulating in the brain. If the pure 
arterial blood is shut off from the brain, conscious- 
ness ceases. If only impure blood is brought to the 
br#?A, then consciousness is impaired or troubled ; 
the extent of the mental grasp may be diminished 
and its intensity and speed of movement lowered. 
There are also reasons for supposing that all con- 
sciousness implies the destruction of the tissue of 
the brain, and then its restoration by nourishment 
brought ffo it in the blood. And the more intense 
tlm activity of consciousness, the more rapid the de- 
composition of the tissues of the brain. Intense 
emotions are especially exhausting to the brain ; 
and “ w hipping up ” the train of ideas to a more 
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rapid than their natural pace is almost equally so. 
Surely this is something which we Americans need 
to keep constantly in mind. “ Living fast” is no un- 
meaning figure of speech here ; it is only another 
name for letting death continually get the start of 
life. 

And would you know how marvellously compli- 
cated and delicate is this mechanism of the brain, on 
whose integrity and continued sound working all the 
life of consciousness depends? Why, then, believe 
me, tli ere is something abnost incredible about this. 
All the stars in the universe, so far as modern astron- 
omy can reveal them, are few in number compared 
with the nervous elements concerned in the working 
of a single brain ! And as to the delicacy of this won- 
derful piece of apparatus: one observer claims that 
the passage of a cloud over the sun will change the 
rhythm in breathing and the pulse-rate of a sleeping 
child ; and if we expose the brain, its whole bulk can 
be seen to swell when a lamp is approached to Jhe 
patient’s eyes. The incredible delicacy of some of 
the senses can be accounted for only as it is due to 
the delicacy in structure of the brain. 

Attention — Wliat is called “attention ” is the prin- 
cipal mental condition which determines the entire 
character of every field of consciousness.. For all 
our conscious states are characterized by some degree*! nd 
hind of attention. Even ouf “ inattention,” so-called, if 
there is any consciousness of anything left, is really 
attention to something else than that to which, or, 
in some less degree, than that in which, we ought to 
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be attending. The idle scliool-boy is not now at- 
tending to his lessons, because he is attending to 
something outside the window, or to his plans for 
trout-fisliing next Saturday afternoon. Even when 
it is a case of being boxed on the ears, or of having 
fallen down and bruised our shins, we recognize the 
effect upon our total condition of consciousness from 
the attention we are compelled for a time to give. 
This is what is meant when it is said to children that 
are crying from similar pains : “ Do not mind it and 

it will not hurt you so much.” Indeed, it often hap- 
pens that they themselves become so much interested 
in their own crying as quite to forget the pains which 
originally caused it. And every skilfvd nurse or 
mother knows the effect of drawing off the attention 
and fixing it upon a lump of sugar or upon the 
promise of a treat to-morrow. 

Distribution of Attention — Now, since every field of 
consciousness is more or less complex, all of the at- 
tention cannot be given at the same time to any one 
part of it, or to any one object of the several which 
are grasped together to make up that very field. 
Moreover, while the objects remain essentially the 
same, we may attend, now chiefly to one, and now to 
another, of the several objects in the same field. 
And still further, as the stream of consciousness 
flovs on, and one state succeeds another, attention 
may become fixed upon new objects of sense or upon 
new states of thought and feeling of our own. This 
constant variation in the amounts of attention given 
to the different objects in each state, or to the differ- 
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ent states considered as wholes, is called the “ dis- 
tribution of attention.” 

Rise and Fall of Attention. — But the total amount 
of attention is by no means the same for all the dif- 
ferent mental states. And as has just been seen, the 
amount of attention “fixed” upon any one thing 
constantly varies. Indeed, it is not possible to hold 
the attention at a perfectly steady strain for as much 
as a minute, or for half that time. All attention is 
more or less inconstant ; often it is rhythmical, ris- 
ing and falling off with considerable regularity of 
period. 

If, for example, we hold a ticking watch at the 
right distance from the ear, in spite of all our efforts 
some of the ticks will drop out of consciousness. 
This is not because the intensity of the sound actu- 
ally made varies so much ; it is rather because we 
become relatively inattentive every few seconds. If 
we look at a gray disk revolving, it will appear to 
be now somewhat lighter and then darker, for the 
same reason. Some experimenters have found differ- 
ent periods for the fluctuations of different kinds of 
sensation ; for instance, 3 to 3.4 seconds for sensations 
of the eyes, and 3.6 to 4 seconds for those of the ear. 
Our memory-images oscillate in ths same way ; and 
so, api^arently, does our maximum power of giving 
attention. At any rate, in learning anything “Jby 
heart,” in spite of our best 'endeavors, wo learn best 
“ by spurts,” as it were. 

Conditions of Attention — Since attention is the 
amount of mental energy, or energy of consciousness, 
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devoted to all, or to eacli ono, of the objects in the 
field of consciousness, the condition of the brain is 
very important in determining* the attention. At- 
tention implies work being done in the brain ; ami 
attention is itself indispensable to all mental work. 
The waste of the brain’s tissue has been found to 
correspond in some sort to the amount of mental 
work done with accompanying* strain of attention. 
The change in the character of our breathing* when 
we are very attentive, the sigh we sometimes give 
after we have been “ breathless ” with attention, all 
point to the exhaustion of the nervous centres. A 
person strictly attending to any object will some- 
times sweat copiously even when sitting still in a 
cool room. Good blood, abundant sleep, and a 
sound, well -nourished brain are particularly re- 
quired by those who wish to be able to “ attend 
to ” their work, whatever it may bo. 

Kinds of Attention — There are ordinarily said to 
be two principal kinds of attention, — the voluntary 
and the forced or involuntary. In somewhat extreme 
cases of either kind this distinction is not difficult 
to observe. Sometimes our experience is that of 
being , forced or compelled to attend ; and this hap- 
pens when strong sensations and highly painful or 
pleasurable feelings are aroused from without in our 
own consciousness. Who can help attending — one 
might ask — to the noise 6f the piano that goes with 
a crank, or to the pain of the sting from a bee ? And 
yet “ absent-minded ” people have been known to bs 
so absoibed in attention to their own thoughts as to 
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hold a hot poker in their hands and never “ mind ” 
the pain of burning*. Sometimes, however, we choose 
to attend to this rather than to any other thing* ; we 
consciously and designedly repel solicitations to at- 
tend to anything else; we bring our mind back 
again and again from its wanderings and deliber- 
ately fix it upon the chosen object. 

In fact, however, this important distinction turns 
out to be one wholly, or chiefly, of degrees. Even 
in yielding attention, whether impulsively or more 
smoothly and quietly, we feel that we are doing 
something. And thei*e is plainly a passive side to 
all our states, even when we are most “free” in de- 
termining to what our attention shall be given. 

Attention and Discrimination. — The degree of atten- 
tion we give, whether forced or voluntary, has much 
to do with our noticing distinctions ; and, indeed, 
with the very existence of our sensations and ideas 
in their varied forms. It also determines largely 
how we shall interpret our sensations. Hop gated 
acts of attention “ clear up ” any object. Thus if *a 
disk, having on it differently colored spots or lines 
or different letters, be displayed a brief time, the 
utmost attention will on the first trial enable us to 
discern perhaps only some three or four of these 
objects. But soon by repeated acts of attention a 
larger number of the objects is clearly seen after the 
disk has been displayed for the same length of time. 

What is called “ expectant attention” has also a 
great influence on our mental states. If one knows 
about what is going to he seen, or heard, or felt, one 
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can in the same amount of time actually discern 
much more clearly what is seen, or heard, or felt. If 
I have expectant attention focused to hear some 
sound, then I am ready to discriminate, by attention, 
whether the sound is a or a§, or whether it is the 
sound of a violin or of a cornet. Expectation will- 
even create sensations ; thus in the laboratory it is 
easy to make most persons feel a wire to be warm, 
for example, when its temperature is not actually 
raised, if only they are deceived into thinking that 
a current of electricity is now passing through the 
wire. Many illusions are explained in this way; 
what is expected — especially if it bo with fear or 
hope — that is likely to be actually experienced. Al- 
most any person seems to be the approaching form 
of our friend, if we are looking for him with expec- 
tant attention. 

Attention and Feeling — The effect of the feelings 
on attention is one of the most familiar of all experi- 
ences ; it is also one of the utmost practical impor- 
tance. It would not be a wholly unmeaning figure 
of speech if it were to be said that the different ob- 
jects of sense, as well as the different ideas, are 
always involved in a sort of “ struggle for exist- 
ence.” They are all striving together for the mind’s 
attention. But other things being at all equal, 
those get the attention, and so survive over the 
otters in this struggle, c that are most interesting. 
But “ interest ” itself is a form of feeling. Any form 
of interest will serve this same general purpose. It 
may be that the thing which awakens the interest is 
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“ horrible,” “ disgusting,” “ repulsive,” or that it is 
“ pleasant,” “ agreeable,” “ attractive.” Thus one 
sometimes secs groups of children gazing with at- 
tention transfixed upon the very things that fill them 
with terror. The novel-reader cannot tear herself 
away from the dreadful story. More than half the 
power to get themselves read, which the details 
of accident and crime in the newspapers possess, 
comes from this psychological principle. Teachers 
know, as do also showmen and street-pedlers, that it 
is necessary to excite the feeling of interest in order 
to secure attention. In some cases of insanity the 
patient comes so under the power of some su- 
premely interesting idea that he cannot force him- 
self away from it, no matter how painful and horrid 
the idea may be. 

Conversely, as wo have already seen (p. 24), our 
feelings themselves depend for their duration and 
intensity very largely on the way we attend to them. 
The lessons of the greatest practical importance, 
which follow from this relation of attention to feel- 
ing, are almost too obvious to need mention. Noth- 
ing in the care of our own lives, or of the lives of 
others, requires greater study than how to enlist the 
best and strongest feelings on the side of attention 
to the most important and valuable subjects. 

Attention and Will. — It has already been pointed ^ut 
that attention is never wholly passive ; it is always, 
in one aspect, a form of our own doing. It is there- 
fore always, in some sort, a manifestation of will , 
in the widest meaning of this word. And in the 
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form of the most truly “ voluntary ” attention, it 
seems to be one and the same thing with what we 
call “ will.” 3 * 3 

Nature of Attention — Wo are nowin position bet- 
ter to understand what is meant by this important 
word “ attention.” Plainly, it is not to bo thought of 
as some one faculty that can be separated from the 
others ; much less as a sort of abstract power set 
apart from ourselves as alive and active. It is rather 
a most general form of all our mental life. I attend 
to everything in mind , and I mind everything to which 
I attend . In other words, that distribution of the 
amount of mental energy to the different parts and 
objects in my field of consciousness, which is partly, 
but only partly, under my conscious control, and 
which is so dependent on the feeling of interest, is 
attention in its most primary form. Only if this be 
so can T learn to choose , within limits, what T will mind , 
and really to mind, that to which T choose to attend. 

Self-Consciousness. — It may now be made somewhat 
clearer what is meant by “ self-consciousness and 
what is the difference between consciousness and 
^//-consciousness. The former word has already 
been said (p. lGf.) to stand for every kind of men- 
tal state, every form of the life of feeling, knowing, 
and willing, as distinguished from unconsciousness, 
which is just the absence, or ceasing to be, of every 
kind of feeling, knowing, and willing. But it has 
also been shown (p. 18) that we ourselves know 
what these states, these feelings, thoughts, percep- 
tions, plans, etc., actually are, only as we are conscious 
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a/’them. That is, the facts which psychology stud- 
ies are all facts of consciousness, as such. But they 
are all immediately known by ourselves only as we 
are ^//-conscious. 

It appears also that we must attend in order to 
know any object whatever in the stream of con- 
sciousness. This is as true of our own thoughts, feel- 
ings, and plans as it is of trees and horses and flow- 
ers. But sometimes attention is directed upon 
things and happenings “ outside of” our mental 
life ; and only sometimes is it much directed upon 
“our own” thoughts and feelings and plans. And 
thus the distinction arises between consciousness 
and self-consciousness. For example, sometimes 
I am watching a team passing, or looking at some- 
thing under a microscope, or viewing the trees in my 
garden, or studying a lesson, or observing a land- 
scape or a picture ; then I am conscious — highly so ; 
I certainly am not half-conscious, as in dreams, or 
unconscious, as in a fainting-fit. But, at another 
time, I am watching just as carefully my own sensa- 
tions, griefs, joys, or ideas and plans as they form 
themselves and come and go ; then I am self-con- 
scious — highly so. 

But the rest of this subject must be left to be more 
fully understood later on. 
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SENSATIONS 

The states of consciousness plainly depend upon 
the condition and action of certain important parts 
of the body, and upon the way these parts are re- 
lated to external tilings and to the forces of nature. 
For example, one is consciously in quite a different 
condition when one is in a dark room, or with one’s 
eyes closed, from that which one experiences in the 
light with wide-open eyes. Consciousness is also 
greatly modified when a train of cars rumbles by, a 
door slams, or a peal of thunder occurs ; and it is 
modified in a still different manner when a load is 
laid upon the back, an insect creeps waver the skin, or 
a hot whiff of air from the furnace strikes us. But all 
•such forms of change in the conscious states come, 
as abundant experience proves, through the action 
of the senses, such as the eyes, the ears, and the 
skin. 

Nature of Sensation.— It can never be told, from a 
direct inspection of consciousness alone, what a sim- 
ple sensation is. This is true for the very good reason 
that no one ever has an experience of simple sensa- 
tions, as such. For example, consciousness never 
consists simply of the feeling of blueness or redness, 
or of heat or cold, or of sweetness or sourness. But 
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I may see somo object that is blue or red ; or I may 
touch some thing* that is hot or cold ; or I may 
taste some substance that is sweet or sour. Yet it 
lias already been said (p. 7f.) that psychology stud- 
ies states of consciousness, as such. The sensa- 
tions, as psychology considers them, may then be 
defined as those peculiar modifications of consciousness 
which are experienced in the use of the organs of sense. 
And how modifications of consciousness can be at 
the same time qualities of objects, so that we can 
call the sky blue, the iron hot, the sugar sweet, it 
must be an important part of the study of mental 
development to make clear. 

Origin of Sensations. — Strictly speaking, so far as 
psychology regards them, sensations originate in 
consciousness. They are— as has already been said 
— just this : peculiar modifications of our conscious 
mental life. But ordinarily they do not arise unless 
some of the organs of sense are excited by certain 
of those manifold forces of nature which are adapted 
to excite them. We say they do not ordinarily ,+ 
for sometimes persons see sights, hear sounds, 
smell odors, and feel touches that are not caused 
by any excitement of the external eye, or ear, or 
nose, or skin. Sometimes, also, the excitement of 
memory or imagination becomes so intense that its 
object is, as we say, “ projected into space,” and 
can no longer be distinguished from a real object <3f 
sense. But, ordinarily, sensations of light and color 
arise when the light reflected from colored objects 
strikes upon the eye ; sensations of sound, when the 
3 
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sound-waves from vibrating* bodies beat upon the 
ear ; sensations of smell, when the particles floating* 
off from smellable substances are drawn over the 
skin of the nose. These outside means of exciting 
sensations are called “ external stimuli.” When 
sensations are excited by causes operating directly 
within the brain they are said to be due to “ internal 
stimuli.” 

Classes of Sensations. — It is by no means so easy as 
is ordinarily supposed to tell how many distinct 
kinds of sensations there are, and to assign each to 
the right class. The popular classification into the 
Jive senses of smell, taste, hearing, sight, and touch is 
plainly inadequate. For — to give instances: what 
is called the “ taste” of tilings taken into the mouth 
really consists largely of smell ; what is called the 
“ look ” of things is partly touch ; and what is called 
“ touch ” is always a compound of various sensations. 
There are also many obscure modifications of con- 
sciousness which are due to the excitement of the 
mucous membrane, and perhaps of the muscles, 
inside the body ; while the excitement of the skin 
on the surface of the bodj r gives rise to several dis- 
tinct kinds of sensations. Even within the limits of 
what is styled the u same sense,” there seems often 
to be little real likeness among the different modi- 
fications of our conscious states. Why should sour 
and sweet, for example* be said to belong to the 
same sense, except that they both come through the 
tongue ; or heat and cold, except that both come 
through the skin ? 
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Tlie principle on which the popular classification 
is based considers simply the different organs — 
nose, tongue, ear, eye, and skin — through whose ex- 
citement the sensations are produced. Now, if we 
retain this principle of classification, and divide the 
sensations of the skin into the two great unlike 
classes which this organ produces, and then add two 
other important kinds which recent study has dis- 
covered, we shall have the following list : Sensations 
of Smell, of Taste, of Sound, of Light and Color, of 
Pressure, of Temperature, and of the Muscles and 
Joints. Each of these will now be considered very 
briefly. 

Sensations of Smell — These sensations are pro- 
duced by exciting certain nervous structures that are 
situated in the lining of the upper region of the 
cavity of the nose. The stimulus is drawn in with 
the current of air (lienee the intensity of smells is 
increased by “ sniffing”); it consists of extremely 
minute particles which are called “effluvia,” and 
which are thrown off from odorous substances. Long 
ago it was noticed that very small bits of camphor 
on the surface of water have a curious rotary motion ; 
something similar has now been observed in the case 
of several hundred smellable substances. Dogs can- 
not “ track ” game if paper is tied in front of their 
nostrils. 

Chemists do not as yet* know much about the 
chemical causes of the different smells occasioned by 
different substances. And no means of classifying 
smells exist except by mentioning the names of the 
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things which produce them : as the “ smell of a 
rose,” or the “ smell of sulphur ; ” or by speaking of 
the invigorating or depressing effect they have upon 
us. Smell is in general the most animal and the 
least intellectual of all the sensations. 

Sensations of Taste. — It is the tongue, and in some 
cases the front part of the soft palate, by whose 
activity sensations of taste are occasioned. Ordi- 
narily the stimulus is applied by pressing it against 
the nervous structures in these parts, after it has 
been dissolved in the saliva or in some other fluid. 
We know almost nothing about those qualities in 
different tastable substances which fit them to excite 
the different sensations of taste. Among the princi- 
pal kinds of taste are the sweet, the sour, the salt, 
the bitter, the alkaline, and the metallic. Much of 
the “shading” of these sensations is due to the 
smells which accompany them ; as, for example, in 
the so-called “ taste ” of an onion, of chocolate, or of 
the different kinds of fruit. 

Sensations of Sound.— These sensations are usually 
occasioned by sound-waves in the air striking upon 
the drum of the ear. From the ear-drum the waves 
are carried, in the form chiefly of vibrations in a 
chain of bones, and then in certain fluids, to the 
peculiar nervous structures arranged in the “inner 
ear.” But not a few sensations of sound are also pro- 
duced by changes going*on in the parts of the body 
near to the ear. Such sounds are called “ enteric.” 
Among them are the sound of the beating of the 
heart, of the murmur in the lungs, of the crackling 
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noise caused by yawning*, or the low musical tone 
that can be heard by pressing the fingers in the ears 
and setting the muscles of the jaws vibrating in- 
tensely. 

Kinds of Sounds — All sounds may be divided into 
two classes — tones (or musical sounds) and noises. 
These, however, are generally mixed together and 
pass into each other. For few tones on the violin are 
not mixed with some noise, and the ax “rings ” in a 
semi-musical way, while the harshest voice has . a 
“ pitch ” of its own. If soap-bubbles of hydrogen aro 
exploded, or stoppers pulled out of lead pipes of dif- 
ferent lengths, rapidly enough, musical sounds may 
be produced. It is the rapidity and regularity of the 
recurring vibrations which determine the musical 
character of sounds. But noises are produced by 
vibrations which lack this periodic character. 

Pitch of Tones — We know that musical sounds aro 
all capable of being arranged in a sort of scale. 
Their quality is such that some of them seem to be — 
as the phrase gpes— “ higher ” and some “lower* 
than others. The pitch of tones depends upon the 
rapidity of the vibrations which cause them ; the 
higher the pitch the more rapid the vibrations. If 
two tones, that are some distance apart, are sounded 
one after the other, then the ear will enable us to 
put another tone in between them, as it were. This 
seems due to an immediate ^>ower of the mind to dis- 
criminate differences in the quality of tones. Such 
power differs greatly in different persons; but it 
much exceeds, in most cases, the power of the per- 
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son to produce with the voice the same shading in 
quality. Even Jenny Lind could scarcely sing in 
quarter tones ; but ordinary and untrained musical 
ears will readily distinguish far minuter differences 
of pitch than this. For example, experiment with 
a considerable number of children, of ages from six 
to nineteen, in the public schools of New Haven, 
showed that their power to make distinctions in 
pitch varied from 12.3 to 2.4 thirty-seconds of a 
tone. 

By the timbre of tones is understood that compound 
quality which depends upon the number, relative 
strength, and pitch of the simple tones which fuse 
together in the compound tone. The musical sounds 
of ordinary experience are all compound. It is by 
difference in timbre that any note, when sounded on 
a violin, is distinguished from the same note when 
sounded on a piano, or when sung by different 
voices. 

Noises, apart from the tones which blend with 
them, have neither pitch nor timbre ; they are 
divided into “ crashing,” “ crackling,” “ hissing,” 
etc., and cannot be arranged in a scale as musical 
sounds can. 

Sensations of Light and Color. — The eye is the organ 
of these sensations. It resembles the instrument 
which the photographer uses — the camera obscura ; 
but it is filled with fluids- instead of air ; its lens ad- 
justs itself instead of having to be pulled out or 
pushed in by the operator,* and the screen on which 
the “ image ” is made is a wonderfully delicate mem- 
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brane containing* peculiar nervous structures. The 
lig*ht, even after being* transmitted through the ball 
of the eye to the back part where this screen (the 
“ retina ”) is placed, is not the immediate stimulus of 
the nervous part of the organ. The light only stirs 
up certain chemical changes in the structure of the 
retina, and these changes produce the nervous ex- 
citement. Nor is light the only form of stimulus 
for the eye ; as every boy knows who has fallen on 
the back of his head while learning to skate, and 
as all may experience by pressing gently on the 
closed eyeball, and so exciting what are called phos- 
phe?ies, or disks of light with darkly colored edges. 
If we close our eyes in the darkest room, we still see 
light and colors - the “craw-light” of the retina as 
stimulated by the blood which reaches it. 

Kinds of Visual Sensations — All sensations pro- 
duced by stimulating the eye are either of Light or 
of Color. That is, sensations of the eye may vary in 
intensity all the way through many shades of gray 
from deepest black to purest white ; or they may 
vary in those peculiarities of quality which are 
brought out so beautifully by passing the light 
tli rough a spectrum and thus analyzing it. In all 
ordinary experiences, sensations of color and light 
are blended together. In other words, every color 
is more or less “ bright ” (or distant from pure white 
or pure black), and also more or less “ pure ” (hav- 
ing a distinct “ color-tone ” corresponding to some 
place in the sjiectrum). The old division into seven 
colors is a mere conceit. The number of colors is 
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indefinitely great, and differs for different eyes, as 
tlie number of tones does for different ears. 

Mixing of Colors — Tlie quality of tlie colors of the 
spectrum depends upon the number of the oscilla- 
tions, in a second, of the waves of light which pro- 
duce them — ranging all the way from about four 
hundred and fifty billions for red to about seven 
hundred and ninety billions for violet. But, as has 
already been said, the different colors “ shade into ” 
each other, and so their number is indefinite. The 
peculiar and interesting fact, however, is that by 
“ mixing ” a comparatively small number of selected 
colors, all these different shades of color may be 
produced. J ust how many such selected colors are 
necessary (that is, the number of “ fundamental ” col- 
ors) is still a matter of dispute. Helmholtz would 
reduce them to three- green, red or carmine, and 
blue or indigo-blue. Others think that six such 
colors are required — namely, three pairs, green and 
xed, blue and yellow, and white and' black . 1 

Now, the difference between shades of color and 
distinct color-tones is not perfectly clear ; neither 
are the limits of the analysis which the eye can per- 
form quite fixed. For example, almost any one can 
tell whether a color is blue-green or yellow-green , 
and perhaps guess before experience that if yellow 
is mixed with red, the red turns orange ; but few or 
none could predict that a little of black and of 

1 Tbo mixing of colors can be very satisfactorily studied by use 
of an inexpensive top made by Milton Bradley of Springfield, 
Mass. ; and called the “ Bradley Color-top.” 
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orange mingled with white, on a revolving disk, will 
appear seal-brown ; and all are astonished when they 
first learn that purple and green, or orange and blue, 
or violet and yellow-green, will produce white. Col- 
ors which when mixed in pairs produce white are 
said to be “ complementary ” of each other. Some 
W‘ the bearings of these surprising facts will appear 
later on. 

Sensations of Pressure — All the areas of the skin 
seem to ordinary observation alike sensitive to press- 
ure, as such, although hard pressure upon them all 
is by no means alike painful. But recent experi- 
ments have shown that clear-cut and definite sensa- 
tions of pressure are only occasioned by exciting 
certain particular minute areas of the skin. These 
are called “ pressure-spots.” Such spots are found 
all over the body, arranged in chains, as it were ; 
they have different degrees of sensitiveness, and 
their number and degree of sensitiveness in any par- 
ticular large area determines the ability to discrim- 
inating touch which that area possesses. 

Sensations of Temperature — It is one of the most 
astonishing discoveries of modern psychology that 
sensations of temperature originate through the 
stimulation of minute areas of the skin, and that 
these are different for the two kinds of temperature, 
heat and cold. There are, therefore, “ heat-spots ” 
and “ cold-spots,” and the* arrangement of these is 
different with different individuals and for different 
areas of the body. Both kinds of temperature- 
spots have also different degrees of intensity in dif- 
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ferent localities. The same object feels cool to 
one spot and ice-cold to another. The temperature- 
spots and the pressure-spots do not seem ever to 
coincide. 

The facts with regard to both these last two 
classes of sensations may be brought out by study- 
ing the effect of touching different areas of the skin 
with a fine point of cork, wood, or metal. 

Muscular Sensations.-— 1 There appear to be sensory 
nerves which end in connection with the muscles, 
and which are excited by stretching and relaxing, 
by straining, and pressing hard upon these organs. 
These muscular sensations can be brought into 
consciousness by various experiments. If, for ex- 
ample, we place the tip of a finger against some firm 
object and then press harder and harder, we not only 
feel the skin-sensations creep up the arm, and the 
sensations due to the joints being squeezed to- 
gether, but also certain sensations which lie deeper 
down in the muscles. Experiment also shows that 
muscular sensibility is sometimes lost when that of 
the skin is retained ; and sensibility of the skin is 
sometimes lost when that of the muscles is re- 
tained. But, although the two are not the same, 
sensations of the skin and those of the muscles are 
constantly blended together in all the use of the 
bodily members. Probably muscular sensations 
differ only in rather a grbss way among themselves ; 
so that they serve to measure relatively large 
amounts of movement only. An exception must be 
made, however, in the case of the eye, whose mus- 
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cles are capable of being trained for astonishingly 
fine discriminations. 

Sensations of the Joints. — The pressure and rubbing 
against each other of the membranes which line 
the joints occasion sensations that enable us to 
know how our limbs are placed. Thus ono experi- 
menter found that a man with his hands held fast 
in a plaster cast could perceive a very small bending 
of the first joint of the finger when done by some 
one else. And if one notices carefully, one can dis- 
cover how the sense-consciousness changes with 
the increase or the lessening of pressure at the 
different joints of the body. 

Organic Sensations. — There are a great many obscure 
and mixed forms of sense-experience that originate 
in the condition and changes of the heart, of the 
lungs, the intestines, and other internal organs. 
Other sensations, having to do with the perception 
of the body’s poise and balance, have been traced 
to certain parts of the ear ; for everybody knows 
how important the feeling of the position of our 
own head is for our judgment about the position 
of the entire body and of all things in relation 
to it. 

In brief, we see that our sense-experience is much 
richer and more varied than is ordinarily supposed. 
Indeed, it is indefinitely rich and varied, different 
for different individuals, «and constantly growing 
with the cultivated use of the organs of sense. 

Causes of Difference in Sensations. — This indefinite 
number of sensations depends for its excitement 
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upon a number of varying causes. Or, in other 
words, the qualities of the sensations vary in de- 
pendence upon a variety of changing conditions. 
We shall now consider some of the more important 
of these conditions. 

Sensations and the Organism. — It has been seen 
(p. 36f.) that, ordinarily, sensations depend upon the 
excitement of the organs of sense by some form of 
external stimulus. But the relations between the par- 
ticular sensations and this excitement of the organ- 
ism are very complex. Thus the sense-experience of 
every individual is, so far as range of quality in each 
of the senses is concerned , peculiar to that individual . 
Among the varying conditions of the sensations are 
certain natural or acquired characteristics of the or- 
gans. Some persons have “ no ear ” for music, as is 
said ; they are “ tone-deaf,” and cannot distinguish 
semi-tones, or even intervals of a third. But others 
can recognize two hundred distinctions of pitch be- 
tween successive tones in some parts of the ordinary 
scale. Some can hear tones (perhaps those pro- 
duced by sixteen vibrations) an octave lower than 
others ; or two octaves higher than the ordinary ear. 
Some are “ color-blind ; ” and such unfortunates have 
been divided into two groups, the “ red-blind” and 
the “violet-blind ” or “ green blind.” An indefinite 
number of partial deficiencies in the color-sense 
must also be recognizee}. Experiment upon 1,300 
school-children in Now Haven has shown that the 
power to distinguish fine differences in shades of 
red grows, in general, pretty uniformly with the age. 
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Similar differences in smells, tastes, and muscular 
and skin sensations exist. 

The part of the organ to which the stimulus is 
apidied has also much to do with the quality of tlio 
sensation produced. This has already been seen 
(p. 41f.) to be true of the heat- and cold-spots and 
of the pressure-spots. If we hold our eyes steadily 
fixed in front of us, and move a red-covered book 
into tlio centre of the field of vision and then out 
again, we shall see that its color changes greatly ; 
this is because tlio image made by the samo object 
varies in color as its position is moved from the 
centre to the outside of the retina. One observer 
found that red could thus be made to become orange, 
then violet, and then blue. The different parts of 
the retina are also differently sensitive to brightness 
or amount of white light. 

The quality of the sensation also depends upon 
the condition of the organism as due to excitement 
that has just previously taken place. Smells and 
tastes, when they follow each other closely, influence 
each other greatly. A smooth surface feels smoother 
when we have just been feeling a rough surface ; a 
slightly rough surface rougher, when we come to.it 
from feeling a smooth surface. But it is in the case 
of sensations of the eye that this principle is most 
important. If we look intently for a few seconds at 
any bright or colored object and then close the eyes, 
we find the “ after-image ” of this object going 
through a somewhat rogular series of changes that 
fall under this principle. A black square on a white 
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surface, when the eyes are turned off on a white 
background, appears bright at first and then slowly 
fades away. Contrast of brightness and contrast of 
color-tones also appear. A bright object is made 
brighter by darker surroundings ; while on a red 
ground, when covered with tissue-paper, it appears 
green, and on a blue ground it appears yellow. 
Every s tensalion has its quality relative to the condition , 
just past and now present , of all the most closely 
con nected parts of the organism . 

duality of Sensations and of Stimulus.— It has al- 
ready been shown (p. 36f .) that the way our conscious- 
ness is affected depends upon the kinds of stimulus 
which excite the organs of sense. Sound-waves are 
the natural excitement for the ear ; light-waves for 
the eyes ; effluvia for the nose, etc. But within these 
classes of sensations a great variety of qualities is 
occasioned by differences in the quality of the 
stimulus. For example, further, if the relation be- 
tween the number of vibrations of two tones, in a 
second of time, is a simple one, then the result of 
sounding them together is a pleasing sensation of 
“ harmony ; ” if not, the result is a more or less un- 
pleasant sensation of “ discord.” The relation 1 : 2 
gives the Octave, the most perfect chord ; 1 : 3 gives 
the Twelfth ; 2 : 3, the Fifth, and so on. As the num- 
ber of light waves increases, the quality of the color- 
sensations runs through all the sensations of the 
spectrum. 

Sensations and Time and Strength of Stimulus. — The 
time during which the stimulus acts has much to do 
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with the sensation that results. It takes some time 
to start off the senses and set the mind to acting, as 
it were ; and experiment seems to show that the dif- 
ferent color-tones require different fractions of a 
second to attain the same degree of clearness. Ex- 
tending the time of the impression will to some ex- 
tent make up for weakness of impression ; for there 
is a sort of “ inertia ” which belongs to the nervous 
apparatus. 

The quality of the sensations also varies with their 
strength ; for a strong odor of musk or of asafoetida 
is by no means precisely the same in quality as a 
faint odor of the same substances. If any color or 
any shade of gray is brightened, a slightly different 
color is made of it. Intense sweet or sour, or bitter 
or salt, is a different thing from the moderate degree 
of similar tastes. And even the same note on the 
piano, when violently struck, yields a different qual- 
ity of sound. 

Intensity of Sensations — And yet everybody knows 
wliat a difference in mere degree or amount of essen- 
tially the same sensation is ; and we all apply the 
terms “ strong,” “ weak,” and “ moderate ” to our sen- 
sations with a perfect confidence. The strange thing 
about this is, however, that we are so unable directly 
to compare the amounts of our different sensations. 
Who would feel sure that one red is just exactly two 
and one-tenth times brighter than another of the 
same shade ; or who would make oath that the smell 
of the violot in his hand is precisely one-lialf as 
strong as his morning’s cup of coffee ? We are very 
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sensitive, however, to minute variations in the degree 
of the same kind of sensations, when they occur un- 
der certain favorable conditions ; and in this way a 
law for measuring tlie relation botween the quanti- 
ties of the sensations and the quantities of the stim- 
ulus which causes them has been investigated with 
much pains. 

Weber’s Law. — The law to which reference was just 
made bears tlie name of this investigator ; or it is 
sometimes called the “ Law of Fechner.” It affirms 
that the amount of our sensations does not vary 
directly as the amount of the stimulus which occa- 
sions them ; but, on the contrary, that if we wish to 
get any appreciable increase in the sensation, wo 
must add to the stimulus which produced the sensa- 
tion a constant proportion of the whole amount of 
stimulus. For example, suppose that I can tell the 
difference between the pressure of 30 ounces and 31 
ounces ; then, if I change to pounds of pressure, it 
will not do to add simply one ounce in order to pro- 
duce an appreciable change, but 1 pound must be 
added — that is, the same proportion of pounds as 
was previously necessary of ounces. 

Thousands of experiments in every kind of sensa- 
tion, under almost all conceivable conditions, have 
been conducted in order to test “ Weber’s law.” The 
result has been to show that it is only approxi- 
mately true for some of the sensations ; mostly for 
these of moderate intensity; and that, as might be 
expected, a vast number of influences determine the 
estimate which every man puls upon the ainount of his 
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sensations every time lie actually estimates any of 
them. 

Limits of Sensation — Such experiments as the fore- 
going have made clear again (see p. 23) the mar- 
vellous delicacy of the nervous system. What is 
the least stimulus that will cause any sensation at 
all ? For some of the sensations, under the most 
favorable circumstances, the amount is almost in- 
credibly small. Thus a movement of the eye an- 
swering to a contraction of the muscle of only .0006 
of a millimetre can be detected. The noise made by 
a cork ball, weighing 1 milligram and falling 1 milli- 
metre, has been said to have been heard ; and 1 part 
of mercaptan to 50,000,000,000 parts of air has been 
smelled. In the light of these facts many of tho 
alleged performances of mediums and hypnotic per- 
sons seem far from incredible. 

Complex Sensations — Already it has been repeat- 
edly assumed that all our sensations are compounds. 
The cold feeling of any body in contact with the 
skin results from the “ fusion ” of the effects of a* 
great many “ cold-spots.” The feeling of the weight 
of any body which is lifted or carried results from 
the fusion of an indefinite number of sensations of 
skin, muscles, and joints, belonging to different 
areas of the body. Indeed, when we lift heavily, wo 
feel our own changed respiration, the panting 
breath, the heaving chest, tjie inner strain, as well 
as the squeezed joints, hard-pressed skin, and taut 
muscles. In sight we also sense tho objects with 
moving eyes, and this gives us a variety of nicely 
4 
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shaded muscular sensations. If the objects are very 
large, or are themselves in motion, then we have to 
“ look at ” them through the muscles of the head as 
we turn it, or even of the whole trunk. When wo 
smell “ horrid ” strong smells or nasty tastes, we gag 
and make wry faces, and thus feel the substances as 
much as we smell or taste them ; and every one 
knows the trick of “ rolling a sweet morsel ” under 
the tongue, which not only presses its solution 
against the taste-bulbs, but increases the “ massive- 
ness ” of the pleasure by bringing in another sense. 

Local Signs. — It is a plausible theory then, if not 
an established fact, that all the various compound 
sensations 'which arise in consciousness may differ 
in the complex quality of their mixturo ; and that 
this complex quality depends partly at least upon 
the areas of the organism that are excited to produce 
the sensations. Hence the complex sensations may 
serve as “ signs ” to the mind by which it judges 
where they are located . The name “ local signs ” is 
then a very convenient figure of speech. Of course, 
it must not be understood by this that the mind 
stands outside of the sensations, as it were, and thus 
judges them to belong to a given locality. The 
power of discrimination, which is mental, grows 
right along with the development of these complex 
sensations ; and so they are not mere sensations, but 
are also signs to be interpreted into relations of 
things. But all this can only be explained when we 
come to the subject of joerception by the senses. 

Sensations of Motion and of Position. — The more 
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active organs of sense are most of tlie time in mo- 
tion ; or, if tliey are not themselves in motion, the 
substances or objects that excite them are moving 
over them. Hence we get a great many different 
series or successions of sensations that correspond 
to every variety of movement of the organs, or of 
objects over the organs. And every possible po- 
sition of the organs may in turn be the point of 
starting on a series of movements, or of stopping 
after a scries of movements has been accomplished. 
Thus, so to speak, does the mind get acquainted with 
the body and with all its movable organs, in every 
variety of positions and in all the different x>ossible 
courses of its movement. How sensations of motion 
and of position are useful in the acquiring of a 
knowledge of things will also appear later on. 
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FEELING 

It lias already been shown (p. 14f.) that we always 
find it possible to regard our mental life in three 
ways or “aspects.” For we are always actually 
not only perceiving something or thinking about 
something, but also doing somewhat and feeling 
somehow. It is this aspect of feeling somehow which 
is now to be considered. Now, although feelings 
are never experienced alone, or separate from sen- 
sations, ideas, and plans, and although the char- 
acter of the feelings is dependent upon the sen- 
sations, ideas,, and plans, they are not in nature 
the same. The pain which a bright light, a dis- 
cordant sound, or the memory of some loss or 
^rong-doing occasions, is a quito different mode of 
mental life from all sensations or memory-images, 
as such. 

Nature of Feeling. — It is plainly inqiossible to de- 
scribe what it is to feel in words so that another 
who has never felt a kindred form of feeling can 
perfectly understand it. If there are intelligences 
— like some of the angels, we will suppose — that liavo 
ne^er suffered or rejoiced, been surprised or disap- 
pointed, they can never be made to know what these 
feelings in us are like. All description is in some 
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form of language ; and to one who does not feelingly 
sympathize with its “ tone ” language is only the 
expression of conceptions and thoughts. The very 
life and essence of feeling is in being felt. This fact 
explains why it is that we are so at a loss to 
communicate our feelings ; why, when they are — 
as we think — peculiar to ourselves, we are so lonely ; 
and why feeling is called' especially “ subjective ” 
(or belonging to the “ self ”) and never to be con- 
ceived of as a quality of tilings. 

It follows that all theories which simply aim to 
tell what are the bodily conditions of the vari- 
ous feelings, or what are the states of intellect 
in connection with which the feelings arise, mis- 
take entirely tlio problem. They tell nothing as 
to the true “ naturo ” of feeling. For this we must 
all go to our own conscious life, and find and 
recognizo it there. But it also follows that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to classify the feelings, 
as such. That is, every classification only tells the 
conditions under which, or the occasions on which* 
the feelings actually arise. But to know what the 
feelings really are , there is no other way than by 
noticing them as they are felt. 

! Conditions of Feeling. — The physiology of the feel- 
ings is very obscure. As to what in the nervous 
processes determines whether our feelings shall 
bo painful or pleasurably something is known ; 
although the answer to even this problem is by 
no means so simple as is sometimes supposed. We 
shall speak of it later on. But what are the ner- 
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vous processes which correspond to and occasion 
the entire feeling-aspect of our mental life ? This 
is an important question ; but it is one that almost 
all students, both of physiology and of psychology, 
have either quite overlooked or else have answered 
in a far too shabby way. We shall now simply 
give our opinion, and let it stand for what it is 
worth in the estimate of expert scholars ; for it 
would be difficult, or impossible, to make it per- 
fectly clear to others. 

There is always an excess of nervous excitement 
in the brain beyond that which can be so organ- 
ized as to serve as a basis for clear perceptions, 
ideas, and thoughts. The result of pouring upon 
the centres of the brain such a great mixture of 
nervous impulses that arise not only in the organs 
of sense, but also in the organs within the chest 
and abdomen and in the lower parts of the ner- 
vous system itself, is to produce a sort of “semi- 
chaotic surplus ” of nervous energy in these centres. 
But the character of the nervous excitement 
already going on in these centres, as well as their 
habits of nervous action, helps to determine the net 
result — as is the case with all the nervous processes 
that stand related to our conscious life. Therefore, 
the hind and the amount of on?' feelings depends not only 
directly upon the kind and amount of the excitement in 
the bodily members of which ice are distinctly aware , but 
also indirectly upon this through the relation which such 
excitement sustains to our general sensibility. This is 
the reason why men differ so in their feelings when 
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they have almost exactly the same sensations, ideas, 
and thoughts ; why feeling is, as everybody knows, 
so capricious and little to be depended on ; why so 
often one cannot possibly tell why one feels as one 
knows onq does feel, etc. But we will not at present 
dwell longer on this obscure matter in the physiol- 
ogy of the nervous system. 

Kinds of Feeling — Some authors would reduce all 
feeling to mere pleasure and pain. There would 
then be only two kinds of feelings, as feelings — 
namely, pleasure and pain; or — to make a useful 
compound word — all feeling is thus reduced to 
“ pleasure-pain,” and only this. No view, however, 
can contradict experience more flatly than this does ; 
and all experience, as well as all use of language, 
contradicts it. There can be no doubt that some of 
our sensations and thoughts are pleasant and some 
are painful — that is, there are pleasant feelings and 
there are painful feelings ; and whether there are any 
feelings which are “neutral,” or neither pleasant nor 
painful, only experience can decide. It is also tnfe 
that the word “ feeling ” is used in a very loose Avay ; 
and thus some sensations, especially those of touch, 
'are spoken of as belonging to the “ feelings,” strictly 
so called. Thus we say : The marble feels cool and 
the iron hot ; the velvet feels smooth and soft, and 
the stone hard and rough, etc. 

But in the sense in which the word is now used — 
namely, as that aspect which all conscious life has, 
that is neither intellect nor will — feeling is never to 
be resolved into mere pleasure and pain. Instead 
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of there being only these two opposed kinds of feel- 
ing, there is an almost indefinite variety of feelings. 
For the reason why it is difficult to classify the feel- 
ings is by no means because there aro so few of 
them ; it is rather, in part, because they aye so many 
in kind, so variable and infinitely shaded in qual- 
ity, so unlike, for very variety, at different times. 
Moreover, the same feeling may be either pleasur- 
able or painful, according to the bodily or mental 
conditions under which it arises. For example, 
there are feelings of surprise and feelings of expecta- 
tion , feelings of excitement and feelings of repose , feel- 
ings of assurance and feelings of doubt , feelings of 
duty and feelings of beauty , etc. Any one of these 
distinct kinds of feeling may bo either pleasurable 
or painful, and this either in a slight or in an in- 
tense degree. 

In classifying the feelings, however, it is most 
convenient to regard the occasions on which they 
arise, or the kinds of intellectual activity with which 
they are most closely connected. In this way we 
arrive at the following classification: (1) Sensuous 
Feelings ; (2) Intellectual Feelings ; (3) JEsthetical 
Feelings ; (4) Moral Feelings. We shall here speak 
very briefly of some of the simpler of the first two 
kinds, and leave the moro complex and higher forms 
of the life of feeling to be treated later on. 

Sensuous Feelings. — When any of the senses are at 
ail strongly affected, we are conscious, not only that 
these senses aro conveying us some information 
about our own bodies or aboht external things, but 
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also that we are being 1 subject to pleasures or pains. 
Usually these two effects “ fuse together” so com- 
pletely that it seems proper to speak of the sensa- 
tions themselves as either pleasurable or painful. 
Sometimes, however, the feelings follow the sensa- 
tions, so tjiat the latter may be looked upon rather 
as their causes or occasions than as parts of the 
feelings, so to speak. Thus, for example, certain 
tastes and smells are unpleasant, depressing, or dis- 
gusting; and certain others are pleasant, invigo- 
rating, or exciting. Pleasant coolness is “ refresh- 
ing;” pleasant warmth is “cherishing.” When tlio 
larger muscles are used in a slow and regular way, 
we feel “grave” and “ well-poised,” or even “ pom- 
pous” and “self-important.” When we hop, skip, 
and jump, we feel “ free ” and “ gay.” A German 
professor has declared that even so sober a person 
as himself cannot easily feel “ dignified” if he walks 
like a “ mincing ” school-girl. 

It is well known that different kinds of feeling go 

. • 

with the sounds given out by different musical in- 
struments and with the different musical keys and 
chords. A little German boy, who was allowed to 
choose between two trumpets which had a different 
tone, preferred the “ darker one ” (that is, the one 
with the lower tone). All acquainted with music 
distinguish readily between the subdued sweet sen- 
timent which the minor strains occasion and the 
more excited and positive pleasures of the major 
strains. Yet all, when in certain moods, and somo 
people habitually, prefer minor music to major. 
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Goethe long* ago spoke of the “ cheerfulness ” of 
yellow light and of the “mournfulness ” of feeling 
which accompanies looking through blue glass ; 
green gives a feeling of repose, and red a feeling of 
excitement. The obscure and massive sensations 
which arise from the gross conditions of the inter- 
nal organs lose nearly all their character as sensa- 
tions, and become mere organic feelings, as it were. 
And so we speak of feeling “ queer,” “ all-overish,” 
and “ not a bit like ourselves/’ when the character 
of the feelings is greatly changed. 

Feelings of Relation — Many feelings seem to de- 
pend, not so much upon any particular sensations, 
ideas, or bodily movements, as such, as upon the 
relation, which the sensations, ideas, and movements 
sustain to each other. These are sometimes called 
“feelings of relation.” And hero the important 
principle is, that the character and the rate of change 
which takes place in the sensations and ideas determine 
largely the feelings which accompany them . For ex- 
ample, a sudden and abrupt change in the character 
of the sensations or ideas produces certain charac- 
teristic feelings of surprise or shock. This feeling 
of surprise may be that of a pleasant novelty ; or it 
may deepen into astonishment, and then change 
into fear. The slow, monotonous flow of similar 
sensations or ideas is also felt as the feeling of wea- 
riness, or ennui ; audit may then give rise to restless 
longing for change. The rate at which the sensa- 
tions and ideas change influences the feelings 
greatly. We feel “ excited ” and “ brilliant ” when 
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this rate is increased moderately; if it becomes 
greatly increased, we feel as though our own 
thoughts were “ running away ” with us. Somo 
forms of insanity are distinguished by the time-rate, 
as apparent to the patient himself, of his successive 
mental states. In “ melancholia ” the thoughts 
“ drag on,” and the soul feels dragged down corre- 
spondingly. But in “ mania ” the thoughts run 
helter-skelter, and we feel “ wild,” and as though we 
were at their mercy. 

Feeling as Pleasnre-Pain. — Although the entire 
nature of feeling is not pleasure and pain, most feel- 
ings have some, at least slight degree, of this pleas- 
ure-pain “ tone.” In using the words “ pleasure ” 
and “pain” in this way, we include under them 
every degree and kind of agreeable and disagree- 
able feeling, from the slightest uneasiness of somo 
portion of the skin to the intensest bodily anguish ; 
or from the uncomfortable consciousness with which 
we regard a “half-bad” picture to the sharpest # 
grief at the death of a friend or the remorse of an 
outraged conscience. The question whether there 
are “ neutral feelings ” — or those which are not in 
the slightest degree either pleasurable or painful — 
has been much discussed. Probably it can only be 
answered by an appeal to the experience, of the in- 
dividual. This appeal seems to show that most 
sensations and ideas, with •the feelings which are 
fused with or accompany them, show at least some 
traces of pleasure-pain, when wo attend to them for 
the purpose of testing this very question. But, on 
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tho other hand, there are numbers of our visual im- 
ages or other sense-experiences, as well as of our 
thoughts, which have so low a degree, if any, of 
pleasure-pain feeling with them that this character 
does not attract attention ; and, indeed, it cannot be 
recalled as connected with them. Moreover, many 
feelings, which once had a rather pronounced 
“ tone ” of pleasure or pain, seem, under the influ- 
ence of habit, quite completely to lose it, and be- 
come “ neutral other feelings never attract atten- 
tion as pleasurable or painful at all. 

Conditions of Pleasure-Pain. — It is not known pre- 
cisely what it is in the action of the nervous system 
which makes the difference between pleasure and 
pain, or indeed what are the bodily conditions 
of pleasuro-pain in general. One or two experi- 
menters have claimed to find distinct “ pain-spots ” 
in the skin (similar to the “ pressure-spots ” and the 
“ heat- and cold- spots” (seo p. 41f.) ; but more care- 
ful observation does not bear out this claim. There 
is some evidence that the excitement of special 
parts of the nervous system (paths to tho brain and 
brain-centres) is connected with painful conscious- 
ness. For example, diseaso or chloroform or hyp- 
notic sleep may render one insensible to the pain 
of sensations without destroying the sensations 
themselves. It is worthy of notice that pain often 
seems to be evolved more slowly than the sensa- 
tions, as such. Thus if we dip a hand into very hot 
or very cold water, or get a sharp blow on the sur- 
face, we have first an intense sensation of being 
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touched; and then afterward the pain begins to 
grow, as it were, in consciousness. 

All biological theories which attempt to account 
for the pleasure-pains assume that pleasure indicates 
action of the nervous system which is beneficial , and 
pain indicates action which is harmful. But much 
of all this is more theory, not at all borne out by 
facts. One of the most undoubted conditions of 
many bodily pleasures and pains is the intensity of 
the excitement which produces the feeling. Very 
weak sensations, and what we may call “ thin” and 
“ pale ” ideas, are generally disagreeable ; they 
make attention difficult and provoke us by delaying 
the pursuit of practical ends. On the other hand, 
if the intensity of any kind of sensation is increased 
beyond a certain limit, it tends to become painful. 
Intense sensations of pressure or of temperature 
produce physical anguish. 

Again, unsteady, flickering sensations are dis- 
agreeable. Scarcely anything of the kind is more 
painful than, for example, to walk by a high picket 
fence and look through it at the sun. Such abrupt 
and great changes in the strength of the sensations 
give no opportunity for the organism to adjust it- 
self. A similar principle seems to apply to certain 
“ feelings of relation.” What interrupts the smooth 
flowing of the current of conscious life, when it is 
set in any one direction, is apt to bo disagreeable. 
Thus, when wo are looking intently at some object, 
or listening eagerly to some sound, the faintest 
whisper or lightest touch which distracts us may 
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be exceedingly painful. These facts, and many 
others, show that we must look chiefly to the cen- 
tres of the brain — their condition and habits of 
action — for the explanation of the conditions of 
our ]deasures and pains. And this accords with 
the view already expressed (p. 53f.) as to the condi- 
tions of feeling 1 in general ; for the way that any new 
stimulation “ Jits in with ” the existing conditions of 
the brain , and the character and amount of the “ dis- 
turbance ” i which it produces in the brain-centers , is the 
chief determining cause of pleasure or pain. 

Mixed Pleasure and Pain. — In persons who are of 
robust body and mind, all strong emotions are 
“ naturally,” for the time being, more or less pleas- 
urable. It almost seems as though it were neces- 
sarily productive of pleasure to find one’s self thor- 
oughly alive in the matter of feeling. This is as 
true, in most men, of anger, vengeance, pride, exces- 
sive self-esteem, and other morally bad feelings, as it 
^is of love, the spirit of devotion, etc. That is, unless 
the limit of intensity of strain upon the organism is over- 
reached, the emotions are usually pleasurable , without 
any reference to their ideal character . 

The question has been debated whether any sen- 
sations, regardless of intensity, are “naturally” 
disagreeable. Some have held that all smells, 
sounds, tastes, and other sensations are, so far as 
their mere quality goes* agreeable. But the behav- 
ior of infants would not seem to indicate this. There 
is, indeed, the greatest variety of so-called “ tastes ” 
developed ; and certain persons seem to show from 
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the first wliat men generally are inclined to call 
“ depraved ” or “monstrous** tastes. That is, 
smells, tastes, sounds, and sights, which nearly all 
ol tlieir fellows consider disagreeable or loathsome, 
seem to give pleasure to certain persons. Home, for 
example, enjoy the smell of burning feathers or of 
asafoetida. Certain children, from their earliest 
years, appear to take a strange delight in the pain- 
ful struggles of the insect which they have pinned 
through or whose wings they have pulled off ; or, 
perhaps, in the sight of blood — a spectacle which 
others can scarcely look upon at all without grow- 
ing faint. 

In the actual experience of men almost all states 
of considerable feeling leave a mixture of pleasure 
and pain. The reasons for this, and for the precise 
amounts of pleasure and pain, and for the way the 
two “ struggle ” together to get control of the entire 
mental state, are numerous and obscure. But the 
considerations just mentioned explain much of our 
experience. While some sensations — such as bitter 
tastes, grating noises, “sickening” smells, slimy 
touches, as from worms crawling over the skin —are 
naturally disagreeable to most persons, and too 
strong excitements of feeling are disagreeable to 
all ; on the other hand, most emotions of whatever 
kind are chiefly pleasurable, and what is far “ too 
strong ’* for one person msfy be only a delight- 
fully full and free tide of life for another. Thus a 
savage may thrust a spear through his enemy in a 
sort of transport of pleasurable rage. And even 
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good men, while the anger is strong upon them, if 
asked : “ Doest thou well to be angry ? ” will answer, 
as the prophet Jonah did: “I do well to be angry, 
even unto death.” 

Rhythm of Pleasure and Pain.— In speaking of at- 
tention we saw (p. 54f.) that it cannot be kept at a 
steady strain ; it rises and falls, sometimes in a 
sort of rhythmic way. It is partly in connection 
with this that pleasures and pains are always more 
or less intermittent, as it were. No toothache, how- 
ever severe, keeps up a perfectly steady strain of 
pain. And, in fact, we may be for a moment rather 
pleased with our toothache if it is considerably less 
severe than it was a moment ago. The same thing 
is true of pleasures, especially if they are somewhat 
intense. We cannot hold them long at a steady 
pitch. 

Connected with this is also the tendency to pass 
from a condition of pleasure to one of pain, and back 
again. In early life, and indeed all the way through, 
the soul is kept vibrating between pleasures and 
pains, by circumstances over which we have no con- 
trol. One needs only to watch an infant being 
bathed to notice this fact. One instant he shudders 
and cries with pain, the next he glows and coos 
with pleasure. Nature sways him back and forth 
ceaselessly between the two. His experience with 
life and his fitness to meet it can only come in this 
way. And all men have to take their share in tlio 
pain as well as in the pleasure. Indeed it is a truth 
which poets and wise men have expressed in all 
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ages that tho mind of man tends constantly to react 
from one tone of feeling to the other. This is espe- 
cially so of intense pleasurable feelings ; they can- 
not last long*, and in their ceasing we are apt to fall 
over into the other extreme. Hence the practical 
maxims not to love too violently, lest disgust or 
hatred succeed ; not to hope beyond measure, if wo 
would escape falling over into dread or despair; not 
to enjoy anything* in excess, lest it become particu- 
larly distasteful to us ; and not to admire immod- 
erately, lest we come unjustly to despise. 

Pleasures of Rhythm — Besides this rhythmic char- 
acter of the* feelings wiili their pleasure-pains, we 
may remark the pleasures of rhythm, which seem to 
be natural and to belong to all men. This is un- 
doubtedly due to physiological reasons, to which at- 
tention lias already been called. If the recurrence 
of the same excitement is just about frequent 
enough, it finds the centres of the brain adjusted to 
it, and attention is made easier as well as the compre- 
hension of any meaning which the experience may* 
have. In bodily movements, especially of numbers 
of persons acting together, these feelings of rhythm 
serve to heighten pleasure or to lessen the task. 
Ho sailors lifting the anchor, or workmen handling 
timbers, besides the advantages of actually moving 
together, get some pleasure out of their otherwise 
monotonous work. The pleasures of dancing and of 
marching to tune are partly of this order ; while the 
pleasures of reading poetry or of having it read are 
increased in this way. So also, in part, the agree- 
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able feelings which arise when we move the eye 
easily along the ornamented lines of a building. 

Effect of Repetition — The effect, upon (lie life of 
feeling, of repeating frequently the same feelings, 
is not the same as the effect upon the life of 
thought, of repeating frequently the same ideas and 
thoughts. Several principles apply here, but very 
differently with different persons. One principle is 
called the principle of “ summation.” That is to sav, 
by repeating pleasurable sensations of a low degree 
of intensity at the right regular intervals, a large 
amount of massive pleasure may be secured. J>y 
“summing up” slight pains, frequently repeated, 
almost unbearable anguish may be produced. On 
the other hand, some feelings which are very pleas- 
ant or painful are much dulled by constant repe- 
tition. Pleasurable feelings may thus become less 
pleasurable ; and some forms of action that have 
been very pleasant may even become painful. 

The effect of repetition upon the feelings of dif- 
ferent persons is very different. Some enjoy the 
familiar, others demand the novel. Changes of 
scenery, of surroundings, and of habits of life, which 
give some travellers the keenest pleasure, make 
others quito miserable. Thus, too, some are always 
moving, or “trading off” their furniture; while 
others would miss a single piece from its accustomed 
place only with great and prolonged misery. "With 
lovers of music the monotonous West Indian strains 
which Gottschalk used to play are more enjoyed 
than more varied themes. These and the foregoing 
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facts are due to two laws of the nervous system : (1) 
severe pain exhausts the nerve-centres and renders 
them less capable of strong reactions ; (2) the ner- 
vous system “ adjusts ” itself, within certain limits, 
to habitual forms of being* excited, and the painful 
or pleasurable character of the reaction is deter- 
mined in this way. 

Diffusion of Feelings. — The conditions of all feeling*, 
especially of the more intensely pleasurable or pain- 
ful kind, so far as they are found within the brain, 
are such as necessarily to spread themselves over 
wider and wider areas. Kvvry state of highly pain- 
ful or pleasurable feeling lends to involve all the areas 
of the brain, and thus to influence a large number of the 
outlying organs through the supreme control which the 
central organ, has over the entire body. Connected 
with this is the “ association ” of feelings with the 
varied activities of all the outlying organs. In this 
way certain sensations and movements become pleas- 
urable or painful on account of the connections 
formed between them through the central activities. 
But this subject of “ association,” and of its effect 
upon the life of feeling, requires that we should 
consider the nature of our ideas and of the laws 
that bind them together, before it can be satisfac- 
torily discussed. 
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MENTAL IMAGES AND IDEAS 

It is evident tliat the different states of conscious- 
ness cannot be thought of as parts of one mental life 
unless they have something to servo as a kind of 
bond between them. We express this truth when 
we think of memory as binding our present experi- 
ence to that of the past. For example, I remember 
that, at such a time and place, I saw such a sight, 
hoard such sounds, or thought such thoughts and 
formed such plans. The sight, or sound, or thought 
and plan of the past is now recalled, or £< brought 
back” to mind — as we say — by memory; its “ im- 
age,” or “idea,” arises to “represent” it in the 
mind. This experience, and the language used in 
speaking of it, shows that the conscious binding of 
past and present together, which makes experience 
a unity of our own, depends partly upon the nature 
of mental images or ideas so-called. It will appear 
later on that this is true of all picturing by imagi- 
nation, of the knowledge of tilings, and of the proc- 
esses of reasoning. Hence the importance of the 
subject which is examined in the present chapter. 

Nature of the Mental Image or Idea. - Something 
may be learned on this subject by considering care- 
fully the words which are customarily employed. 
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The word “ imago ” is more properly used only of 
experiences with the eye. The Latin word from 
which it comes might be applied to a mask, or a 
ghost, or a phantom. It therefore stood for some- 
thing which is like something else, but which i.s nol 
that which it is like. The image “represents” or 
“ pictures ” what it is not. Thus our mental images 
of the sights we saw a year ago are like, and so 
fitted to represent, the sights themselves ; but they 
may be said to differ from the sights somewhat as 
ghosts and masks differ from real forms and faces. 
It would seem somewhat inappropriate to speak of 
the “ images ” of smells, of tastes, sounds, touches, 
etc. 13ut such language would be perfectly true to 
the facts, and is very convenient in psychology. 
For it is assumed, in general, that much of what is 
now in our minds represents, or stands for, what has 
been in the same minds in the past. 

After-Images. — Let one fix one’s eyes for a half 
minute on the flame of a candle or lamp or on a # 
brightly colored spot, and then close them and 
watch what occurs. The first tiling noticed will be 
an after-image of the object, which is called “ posi- 
tive,” because it has essentially the same color as the 
object itself. But soon this first image fades away, 
changes color, and the “negative” after-image, or 
imago with the complementary color (see p. 41), takes 
its place. Since such after-images are clearly sensa- 
tions, although produced only by the continuance 
of the excitement of tli6 retina after the external 
light lias been shut out. they are sometimes called 
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“ after-sensations.” But now, after these sensations 
have died away, many persons can bring up again 
in consciousness a fainter and less life-like copy of 
the original impression. This copy may be called 
the primary image or idea of “ first intention,” as it 
were. 

What is true of experience with the eyes is in the 
main true of experience with the other senses. The 
sounds of the violin that lias just ceased playing 
die away gradually in the ear. They are sometimes 
made to seem to continue by a trick on the part of 
the player, who appears to draw his bow over the 
strings after he has really ceased to do so. After- 
images of the sensations of temperature often can- 
not be distinguished from those sensations which 
we know to be produced by changes of heat and 
cold in things applied to the skin. 

Fading of Mental Images — In general, all impres- 
sions of sense tend to fade away and grow less vivid 
gts time passes. Many of these images, if not 
caught and fastened at once, as it were, by an inter- 
ested attention, are quickly gone, and perhaps 
never to return. For example, if you are absorbed 
in reading, and some one reaches over the table to 
take a pen, or the clock strikes, and then within two 
to ten seconds you are asked : “ What has just hap- 
pened ? ” you can answer correctly. But if a some- 
what longer time passes‘between the event and the 
question, then you can give no answer. For the 
primary image has then faded away beyond recall. 

The time which it ordinarily takes for such a 
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primary mental image to fade away lias been inves- 
tigated by experiment. One investigator found that 
the memory-image for weights sank very rapidly 
the first ten seconds, and at the end of that time 
was nearly gone ; the same length of time has been 
thought to be most favorable for our memory of the 
pitch of tones. Another found that a particular 
shade of gray could be recognized only so long as 
the interval was not more than sixty seconds. Still 
another, who experimented by learning series of 
“nonsense syllables,” discovered that after one 
hour the memory - image retained one -half its 
strength ; after from eight to twenty -four hours it 
retained one-third its strength ; after six days, one- 
quarter ; after thirty days, one-fifth, etc. Some- 
times, however, these memory-images retain all the 
vividness of sensations for days and weeks. Music- 
teachers often hear “ringing in their ears” for a 
long time, the sounds which their pupils make ; 
many of us may use the same words to describe 
the memory of an air we heard at the concert of last 
night or of a week ago. The experience of those 
who use the microscope much is similar. One 
worker in this science tells how, when walking the 
streets in Paris, he could see the images of his 
preparations standing out on surrounding objects. 

Sensations and Mental Images We have seen that 

sonsations sometimes fade #i way into mental images, 
so that we cannot certainly distinguish between the 
two. The same truth as to their relation is gained 
by taking the opposite point of view. That is. 
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memory-images and wliat is called “ work of the 
imagination” may become so vivid ns to be indis- 
tinguishable from sensations. Thus many persons 
have only to close their e t yes and try to picture things 
they have seen, and soon the pictures have almost or 
quite all the strength of reality. Home musicians, 
like Beethoven (even after lie was deaf) and Mozart, 
hear the melodies and harmonics they compose 
“ ringing through their brains,” as it were. Some 
painters can summon those whose portraits they are 
painting so vividly before them as to paint from the 
memory -image as though from the form of the per- 
son himself. The religious devotee, Benvenuto 
Cellini, in answer to prayer, used to see the disk of 
the sun in his prison under ground. 

Different persons differ very greatly, however, in 
their power to recall or to imagine with vividness the 
impressions already had of objects of sense. And 
some who have much power in imaging objects of 
one sense have little or none in still other directions. 
Thus some are good “ visualizers ” — as it is said; 
that is, they can vividly recall or picture impressions 
which have been received through the eye. But 
others, who are deficient in this particular power, 
can mentally represent with great intensity and life- 
likeness the impressions received through the car, or 
the skin, and the muscles. Home also recall smells 
and tastes much better than most men can ; al- 
though, if one might speak of “images” of smells 
and tastes, they are ordinarily much less life-like than 
is the case with the images of the other sensations. 
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The reasons and the effects of this difference will 
appear later on. 

Conditions of Mental Images. — There can be no 
doubt that certain properties of the brain-substance 
furnish the physical conditions of the • memory- 
images and the images of fancy. Somewhat similar 
properties belong to all organized matter, and, in- 
deed, to matter that is not — strictly speaking — or- 
ganic. The photographer prepares a plate which 
stores up and retains for months the indescribably 
delicate changes that occur in the chemical film 
spread over its surface, during an instant of exposure 
to the sun’s rays. A good old violin may be said to 
have a sort of “ inorganic memory ” stored up in its 
woody fibre. The tissues of the body generally re- 
tain the effects of the conditions to which they have 
been subject ; and these effects they show in their 
habits of nutrition and growth, lint the cells of the 
brain are by far the most sensitive substances in this 
way. It has been said that they are never the same 
after they have been subjected to any form of modify* 
big influence ; they always afterward bear in them- 
selves the “ traces ” of this influence. 

* 

It would be an entirely false interpretation of 
what has just been said, however, to suppose that 
there are impressions literally made in the substance 
of the brain which are “ copies ” in any way of the 
impressions of sense ; or th#t “ traces ” of sights and 
sounds literally exist in its fibres and cells. All we 
know is that the different elements in this substance 
— and probably also the different molecules in each 
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element — become accustomed to act together in cer- 
tain ways which are similar to those in which they 
have acted before. This is to be considered as, in 
part, a tendency to react in a similar way whenever 
they are again similarly excited. And this tendency, 
with all that it implies, is somehow mysteriously 
passed over from one stage to another in the growth 
and life of the brain. This is sometimes called the 
principle of “dynamical association” as applied to 
the substance of the brain. 

Images and Ideas — If the sensuous vividness of the 
mental image is very low we may call the act and the 
object of our mental representation an “idea.” This 
word has been used with a great many meanings ; it 
has also been much abused. In spite of this, however, 
it seems necessary to employ it in the meaning which 
we are about to give it. To realize what this mean- 
ing is, let us call up as well as we can any experience 
of some time ago ; it may be a very vivid flash of 
lightning or a loud crash of thunder ; it may be the 
face of an absent friend or of some scene in nature ; 
or it may be certain thoughts and feelings which 
passed through our mind at a distant time. Now — 
to turn back to what was said at the beginning of the 
chapter — this which is now before the mind is some- 
how like our first experience, and yet it is not that 
original experience. The fact may be ex^essed by 
saying it represents the experience, or it stands in the 
relation to it of a “ copy ” to its “ original.” Now, 
then, we shall understand better what is the nature 
of the idea if we examine briefly what is the nature 
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of the relation it sustains, as a so-called copy, to its 
so-called original. This relation may be examined 
under three heads : (1) intensity ; (2) life-likeness ; 
and (3) certain accompaniments of that whole state 
of consciousness of which ideas form a part. 

Intensity of Ideas. — It has sometimes been said 
that ideas have really no intensity, sinco the idea of 
a cannon’s roar is no louder than the idea of a whis- 
per ; nor is the idea of the sun brighter than the idea 
of a candle. But this is to confuse what we are now 
calling “ideas” with thoughts. I can think about 
“thunder,” or about “the sun,” without any more 
intense or vivid mental image of sound or of sight 
than I have when I think about “ a whisper ” or about 
“ the candle.” Probably, also, I randy or never have 
any copies of my more strong impressions of sense 
which are equal in strength to their originals ; 
though few persons, if any, are unable to bring up at 
will a concrete mental picture of some sense-impres- 
sions which have a high degree of vividness. That 
shriek, for example, which you heard so long ago ; 
how it sounds still in your ears whenever you think 
about it! That face of the loved one who is now 
dead ; how it stands out at times before the mind’s 
eye! And then there is “the touch of the van- 
ished hand.” 

In spite of the objections of some psychologists, 
we know that certain of ouf mental images are less 
vivid than the sensuous impressions which they 
represent, and yet that they are always more or less 
vivid, and sometimes startlingly and painfully so. 
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Ideas may then properly (however figuratively) he 
called “ fainter copies ” of their originals. 

Life-likeness of Ideas. — The mental pictures which 
memory or imagination produces are not only more 
or less, like their originals in intensity, but they 
are also more or less like them in respect to the 
completeness with which they represent those 
originals. They are more or less full of life, or 
“life-like.” For example, let one try to recall a 
landscape or the face of an absent friend ; one is 
likely to have to proceed with the effort in a sort 
of piecemeal way. The result at any one point 
in the entire process is not only pale, but thin 
and -sketchy, as it were. How the face of the 
original landscape or person stood out in com- 
pleteness of detail! But what we recall is like 
those traces or outlines which, when drawn upon 
a blackboard, only serve to suggest how we should 
go to work by continuous activity of imagination if 
b we wish to fill in more nearly the entire details of 
the picture. Still our perceptions of things by the 
senses differ in somewhat the same way. Sometimes, 
for example, we are utterly astonished all at once, to 
discover a great wealth of particulars in some ob- 
ject — like the carved back of a chair, or a picture — 
which we have seen a hundred times before. But, 
in general, ideas are much less rich in content , less full 
in life (or more “ sell enia tic,” to use a professional 
term) than their originals are. 

Accompaniments of Ideas — The whole state of con- 
sciousness, when one is remembering or imagining, 
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is quite different from tlmt when one is observing 
some object of sense or attending* directly to what 
is passing in one’s own mind. The more “ spiritual ” 
of these differences will be noticed later on ; it is 
by them largely that we know whether we arc 
imagining and remembering or are “really” observ- 
ing some object of sense. And it is partly on ac- 
count of the removal of these differences that the 
images of dream-life seem real, although they are so 
fantastic and impossible to realize in actual waking 
life. 

At present it is enough to notice that the feelings, 
thoughts, and increments which accompany our ideas 
differ from those -which are connected with their origi- 
nals. For example, in order to see a landscape as 
an impression of sense, I must keep moving my eyes 
and perhaps my head ; but this is not necessary in 
the same way when I remember it. Then, too, the 
tone of feeling which goes with impressions of sense 
when they are originally received differs from that 
with which they are recalled or imagined. 

And this brings us to another important consider- 
ation. Ideas, like sensations, never occur alone or 
separated in the “ stream of consciousness ” from 
other forms of mental life. Moreover, they do occur 
in connections of various kinds with one another. 
This only amounts to saying that, when we remem- 
ber or imagine anything, what and how we remem- 
ber or imagine depends upon what our experience 
in the past has been. This general truth leads to 
the following considerations about ideas : 
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Fusion of Ideas. — By such a phrase as this we must 
not be led to suppose that ideas are real existences 
which get joined together, or “ fused,” as it were, 
within the mind. But the mental images of many 
impressions of sense which were originally separate , 
and 'which perlueps came through different senses , ap- 
pear, as remembered, or imagined , in the form of 
inseparable parts of one mental state . Or if they 
are not absolutely inseparable, they show a strong 
tendency to follow each other immediately, so as 
together to color the whole character of conscious- 
ness. Thus wo read of one learned man, who, hav- 
ing committed a book to memory when running 
errands as a poor boy, could never afterward recall 
the contents of that particular book without seeing 
the flitting images of the hedges and palisades by 
which he ran when committing it. Another, who 
had worked as apprentice for a hatter, could never 
see black wainscoting, like that of the room in 
which he had worked, without its being “fused” 
with the image of the smell of varnish. It assists 
us all to imagine how, for example, a violet smells, 
if we call up the mental picture of how a violet 
looks ; and it is even difficult to imagine the den- 
tist’s tile, or the surgeon’s probe, without feeling 
anew the disagreeable sensations they actually oc- 
casion. 

The fact is that all our states of memory and im- 
agination are very complex ; and the way that the 
numerous ideas which enter into them are related 
together is also very complex. With different per- 
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sons, and with all persons on different occasions, one 
idea or another may take the lead, as it were ; and 
the other ideas which accompany this one may play 
a more or less prominent part in the whole mental 
state. We all illustrate this experience when we 
confess how much easier it is for us to recall some 
ideas rather than others. For example, let a group 
of persons who have just dined together at table 
give a mental picture of what the total thing is re- 
membered by them as being ; and with one it will 
be more a matter of sight ; with another more a 
matter of smells, or of tastes, or even of sounds. 
Jt may perhaps be said, then, that every complex idea 
is the result of a number of tendencies to reproduce past 
experience which are solidified for the time being under 
the limited and unifying activity of that particular 
'movement of the mind's life . 

Spontaneous Recurrence of Ideas. — Some ideas, 
especially those which have been very recently and 
vividly impressed upon us seem to keep up a constant 
striving to get into consciousness and to take pos- 
session of its field. Of course, this is really only a 
figurative way of looking at the matter ; but all 
liavo plenty of experiences with which to illustrate 
what is meant. The boy in school can scarcely keep 
down the memory of his last half-holiday or the 
idea of what he will do to employ the next. The 
anxious ideas of the business or professional man 
keep pressing to the front. When one is separated 
from some person whom one loves, one keeps on 
finding the image present in the mind, without 
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knowing how it gets there, or even in spite of all 
effort to keep it out. It is this experience which 
has led some students of the mind to speak, as 
though the ideas themselves existed underneath 
consciousness, with a sort of “ tension,” or “ strain, ” 
or pressure, to rise up into the conscious life. It is 
better to say, however, that such experience is due 
to the tendency of the mind, in connection with 
habit and interest, to act repeatedly in the same 
way. That is, the spontaneous recurrence of ideas 
is due to the mind’s tendency, somehow acquired, to 
go on “ ideating ” as it has done in the past. 

Series of Ideas. — Many of our impressions of sense, 
and also our experiences of other kinds, occur in 
regularly established series. This may be due to 
the very nature of things and of our faculties in 
getting a knowledge of them ; or it may be due to 
comparatively artificial and changeable causes. For 
example, the order in which wo remember a num- 
ber of stars that we have ourselves traced out in a 
constellation, or the different mountains in a chain, 
or the objects along a road we have travelled, is 
fixed for us. So for the individual is the order in 
which he learns the letters of his alphabet, or tho 
successive notes in a tune which he is taught to 
sing. But many series depend upon chance for the 
order they assume ; or upon some practical end to 
be served by running ttiem through ; or even upon 
choice as at first exercised in putting them together 
in a certain way. 

But however any series may have originated, as 
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first committed to memory, it tends strongly to recur 
in the order in which it first became the possession 
of the mind. This order it may become very difficult 
to change. Thus it is much easier for most persons 
to say the alphabet forward than backward, although 
there is no natural cause which determines why the 
order should be precisely as it is. And probably no 
one, on a first trial, could sing “ Old Hundred ” back- 
ward, no matter how many times ho had sung it in 
the regular way. 

Two important truths are known, however, about 
the effect of learning ideas in series. First : if we 
have once learned a series, “skipping” is jiossible 
with some considerable saving of mental strength, 
as compared with an absolutely new process of learn- 
ing. To learn a series without “skipping” makes 
“ skipping ” in that same series easier. Thus the 
experiments with nonsense syllables (comp. p. 71) 
showed that, on skipping one syllable in any series, 
the saving from having once learned and then for- 
gotten the same series was still some ten per cent. 
Second : the different members of any series thus 
learned together do, to some extent, suggest each 
other in the reverse order from that in which they 
were originally learned. It is easier to learn a series 
backward, if it has once been learned forward. 
All this illustrates some of the simplest forms of the 
principle of “ association ofddeas.” 

A sort of “ condensation ” of such series of ideas 
takes place when they are very frequently repeated 
in the same order. The mind rushes forward, as it 
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were, to the end ; the more impressive and important 
members come to stand for tho whole, and the less 
impressive or important become relatively faint or 
drop out altogether. It is like the case of from A at 
once to X, Yy Z, for the whole alphabet. If, for ex- 
ample, we try to picture an entire voyage from New 
York to Liverpool, or from San Francisco to Yoko- 
horna, the whole is likely to consist of a brief series 
of pictures with tho more vivid and detailed ones at 
the end and a few fainter and less life-like ones 
thrown in between. It is only this process of con- 
densation which makes it possible for us mentally 
to represent our past with any fulness at all. 

“ Freeing ” of Ideas. — It was seen some time ago 
(p. 76) that the ideas are more sketchy and in outline, 
as it were (more “ schematic ”), than the original 
experiences which tlioy represent. It is this which, 
in part, makes it possible to represent those experi- 
ences at all. For the living reality of the world of 
tho senses, and of our own consciously known mental 
life, must be recalled and imagined under compara- 
tively few forms. So, then, a process goes on which 
has been called that of “ freeing ” the ideas. That 
is, many mental pictures lose the definiteness of con- 
nection which belonged to them at first. Thus they 
stand for more things, but for no one thing with 
anything like so much detail. What this means may 
be made clear if one wilk notice what goes on in the 
mind when one tries, for example, to form the definite 
mental picture of a dog, a rose, or a man. But here 
the so-called “ idea ” comes very close to a “ thought 
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about ; ” and, indeed, it requires some consideration 
of the question, what it is to think , before we can 
pursue the subject further in this direction. 

Association of Ideas. — Not only are the simpler 
ideas “fused” but — as we frequently say (see p. 78 f.) 
— they become so related that they “suggest” one 
another. Thus one idea makes us think of another ; 
or one idea “ brings another to the mind.” In not a 
few cases, in spite of all that psychologists have said, 
no known laws rule the succession of our ideas. They 
seem to be thrown up without reason from the dark 
background of the soul’s being, into the light of 
consciousness. They come, we know not whence or 
why, and go, we know not why or whither. Thus, 
often in dreams, how fantastic and disconnected the 
mental images certainly appear ! Nor does the most 
careful scrutiny of them always enable us to detect 
any relations between them, any reason why they 
should follow each other in the order which they 
actually take. 

On the contrary, traces of suggestion not infre- 
quently — and perhaps generally — do appear when 
we inspect carefully the current of our ideas. V or 
example, some persons, on shutting their eyes, have 
a series of visual images unfold themselves before 
them, in a very concrete and vivid way, to which they 
seem to remain passive spectators, as it were. To 
take a single instance : a* bow — an arrow — hands 
drawing a bow — a cloud of arrows — falling stars — 
flakes of snow — ground covered with snow. Here 
a certain connection between the different images is 
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perfectly apparent. In general , the reason why one 
idea rather than others exists in consciousness at any 
particular time is to be found in the fact that such an 
other idea rather than some one still different preceded it. 

Laws of Association, — Tlie question of course arises 
at once whether any laws can be discovered under 
which to bring this fact that ideas suggest each 
other. The very word “ suggest ” indicates that here 
is a principle far broader than any of the particular 
laws which have been proposed for the association 
of ideas. All mental life falls under the principle, 
of suggestion. For not only do ideas suggest each 
other, but actual sights and sounds and tastes and 
smells suggest ideas. For instance, the smell of 
some perfume suggests the lady to whose dress the 
faint odor of it clung when we met her years ago ; 
or the sight of suffering suggests the idea of a 
remedy, and we run at once to help the sufferer. 
Besides, we must not think of ideas as proceeding 
in this work of suggesting each other like a piece 
'of machinery that runs on by itself, as it were. 
For within certain limits wo can make use of this 
principle of suggestion to control the ideas ; we 
can suggest to the ideas that they shall confine 
themselves within certain limits, and so carry out 
some plan we have more or less deliberately formed. 

Various attempts have been made to reduce to 
the smallest possible number all the so-called 
laws of association. Thus it has been noticed that 
means suggest their ends, causes their effects, signs 
the things they signify, and the reverse. The wood 
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lying by tlio fireplace suggests building a fire, 
and the idea of a fire — itself suggested by the sen- 
sations of coolness — suggests the wood to.be used. 
The smell of the smoke suggests the fire as its 
cause ; and when one sees a boy bringing a lighted 
match near a saucer of gunpowder, the probablo 
effect is immediately brought up in mind. Any 
word or gesture suggests certain things or mental 
states of which it is the sign ; and the tiling or 
feeling suggests its own name when once one has 
become acquainted with the latter. 

Principle of Contiguity. — In the attempt to reduco 
the number of the laws of association to as few as 
possible, there arc two which have been most gener- 
ally adopted. These are the law of “ association by 
similarity ” and the law of “ association by contiguity 
in time and place.” By the former it is meant that 
ideas tend to suggest what is like or similar to them- 
selves. Thus the idea of this man with the Roman 
nose suggests the idea of another man with the same 
kind of a nose ; or the mental picture of this cathedral 
suggests another cathedral which has been seen or 
read about in the past. By the latter law it is meant 
that the parts of any complex experiences which have 
been had together at any particular place or time 
tend to suggest each other. Thus the idea of one 
object in a landscape we have formerly seen suggests 
the other objects in the sanfe landscape ; or any part 
of an event suggests the other parts of the same 
complex event. Sometimes a principle designed to 
cover the wdiole ground is proposed and called the 
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“ law of redintegration.” This means that, because 
the mind works under the principle of habit, the ten- 
dency always is to reproduce the whole of any past 
experience. The principle and the tendency are true 
without doubt, but they do not state in the best 
manner the one great law of the association of 
ideas. 

This one great law we believe to be found in the 
“ principle of contiguity ; ” only it must be remem- 
bered that ideas are not real existences, but only 
processes of the mind, and that the “contiguity” 
here spoken of is figurative, and implies the being 
parts of one complex mental process taking place in 
time. Similar ideas , as such, have no particular ten- 
dency to suggest each other . But — as will be seen 
more clearly later on — whenever we are gaining a 
knowledge of anything we notice similar points and 
bind them together, as it were, in the unity of con- 
sciousness. Thus similar ideas do come to form links 
of connection in an indefinite number of directions 
'and in remembering past experiences we are con- 
stantly passing from one item of past knowledge to 
' others that have similar characters. But the explana- 
tion of the so-called power of similar ideas to sug- 
^ gest each other, as well as of dissimilar ideas to 
suggest each other (“ law of contrast ”), or of means 
to suggest ends, etc., is one and the same. In this 
meaning of the words, then : Only ideas that have 
once been contiguous in consciousness ( that is, parts of 
the same unifying process of the mind) lend to suggest 
each other. 
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Special Laws of Association — Under the general prin- 
ciple which has just been explained, every person’s 
particular trains of ideas are all “associated” to- 
gether. But what are the particular associations for 
each person at any one time will depend upon a num- 
ber of considerations. Among them the following 
are important: (1) What are called the “natural 
tendencies ” of every individual are very powerful. 
Some have original aptness in certain directions, and 
so ease and interest in performing certain mental acts 
rather than others. (2) Closely connected with this 
is the influence of temperament, age, and sex. The 
memory and imagination of youth and of old age 
are different ; in general the same things suggest 
something different to women and to men. (3) So 
the mood, and the passing or more permanent con- 
dition of body, has a great influence. We are apt to 
think of gay things when we are gay, and of sober 
things when we arc sober. (4) The intensity and 
vividness of tho original impressions, and the way 
they happen to fit in with the mental life at the* 
time they occur, are also very effective in determin- 
ing the association of ideas. In this way things 
very trivial in themselves get to be a part of the 
necessary connections of the mental life (see p. 
78). (5) Repetition and habit are of the very high- 

est importance. Everybody knows that ideas which 
are brought together ovei* and over again tend to 
suggest each other. If this were not so we could 
scarcely learn anything or form any fixed habits 
among our ideas. But (6) our own feelings, desires, 
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aiul will have also a great influence. For, as will 
appear soon, we, to a large extent, determine for prac- 
tical ends what trains of associated ideas shall run, 
and the point to which all the trains shall be for the 
time dircctedo 



CHAPTER YI 


SMELL, TASTE, AND TOUCH 

There is a wide difference between merely having 
sensations and knowing the sensible qualities of 
things. For ideas and thoughts, as well as sensa- 
tions, are necessary to any knowledge of things ; and 
the same truth holds with respect to the knowledge 
of ourselves and of other men. The common use of 
language illustrates this. For example, when speak- 
ing of what things are, as known by the senses, we fre- 
quently refer to our “ idea ” of them, or even to our 
“ thought ” about them. And when looking at a new 
and strange object in company, people are heard 
asking of each other, “ Have you any idea what this 
is ? ” or “ What do you think that strange object can 
be ? ” Such language recognizes the fact that one 
has to use one’s memory and imagination, and to do 
some thinking, too, if ono is going even to perceive 
things. It might almost bo said that perceiving 
things is “ minding ” things ; for are not careless and 
inattentive observers exhorted to “ mind ” as they 
look, or listen, or feel, or taste, if they would really 
know what the qualities of things are ? 

Nature of Perception The word “ perception ” is 

very generally used in these days for that knowledge 
of things which seems to come at once through the 
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use of the senses. Thus one has only to open one’s 
eyes and the whole landscape, or the entire side of 
the room with its pattern of wall-paper and its pict- 
ures, instantaneously appears “ stamped ” or “ im- 
pressed” upon the mind. In hearing a piece of 
music, where it is necessary to listen somewhat at- 
tentively, wo seem to ourselves even more passive. 
But when with shut eyes we are feeling our way 
about a room, or are tracing the outlines of a com- 
plex object (a geometrical solid or a piece of carv- 
ing), the fact that we are active in perception be- 
comes more apparent. So, too, when the attention 
is arrested by something unfamiliar in the food wo 
are eating, we often change quite abruptly from 
simply letting ourselves be impressed with certain sen- 
sations of taste to an active tasting which is to re- 
sult in telling us, by comparison with some recalled 
image, what the thing we are tasting is. 

Both observation and experiment prove that the 
distinctions just made are only matters of degree. 
We afe active, attentive, are having ideas, and using 
thought — to a greater or less extent — in all our per- 
ceptions. The formation of all j)erceptions, more- 
over, consumes more or less of time. This is a matter 
which can be tested by experiment ; and it is actually 
found that the number of thousandths of a second 
which it takes to perceive any object, or group of 
objects, dopends on their complexity and on the ac- 
tivity of the mind in recalling ideas and in thinking 
out the meaning of sensations. Besides, conscious- 
ness actually shows how, while studying attentively 
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tho same object for several seconds, tlie knowledge 
of it actually grows, in dependence on the degree 
and manner of minding it, as it were. 

It appears, then, that all the elementary processes of 
conscious mental life are concerned in Perception by the 
senses ; but the other processes are to be regarded as ex- 
cited , directed ’, and determined , with respect to the entire 
state of consciousness, chiefly by those peculiar modifica- 
tions of consciousness which have been called sensations 
(see p. 32f.). 

Development of Perception.— -It follows, from what 
has just been said, that all perceptions by the senses 
are matters of growth. Babies just born perceive 
nothing; to them there are no “things,” because 
they have not yet learned how to perceive* or “ mind ” 
them. In adult life also the perceptions of different 
persons are very different. One man’s eye or hand 
instantly perceives what another’s cannot perceive 
at all, or can perceive only after the slowest and 
most laborious effort. On this general truth all 
students of psychology are agreed. Nothing that 
the modern study of tho science lias done is more 
important than the emphasis and clearing up of this 
truth. More and moro science lias traced in detail 
how it is, and under what conditions, that perception 
by the senses develops. But no investigation has 
made perfectly clear — and perhaps it will never be 
known — just how much, and what, of this many- 
sided activity of the mind must be called “natural” 
or “native and just how much, and what, must be 
assigned to development. More would be known 
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about the whole subject if wo could penetrate the 
mysteries of the baby’s consciousness, and so dis- 
cover precisely what the character of his sensuous 
experience is. Do his sensations of light and color, 
his feelings of pressure and motion, seem to him to 
be “ out ” of his consciousness ; have these sensa- 
tions any quality of being “ spread out ” or extended, 
at all as ours are ? Have his first sensations of heat 
and cold, his first sensations connected with the play 
of the muscles which move the limbs, any “ locality ” 
whatever ? Have they any quality other than that 
which has already been spoken of as belonging to 
“local signs” (p. 50), that would make it possible 
to locate them as not “ in consciousness ? ” Is the 
distinction between “the inner” and “the outer” 
possible to the infant’s mind at all ? 

These are all questions to which only a doubtful 
answer can be given. And so brief and elementary 
a treatise of the subject as this can scarcely be ex- 
pected to do more than call attention to them. 

Classes of Perceptions. — Some kinds of perceptions 
do most obviously reveal at once the qualities of 
things as others do not. This distinction between 
different perceptions all language and all experience 
makes plain. And here, on the one side, stand the 
smells, tastes, and sounds of things ; while, on the 
other side, stand sight and touch — if in the latter 
be included all the knowledge which comes also 
through the use of the muscles and joints. For by 
smell, taste, and hearing (as distinct from the per- 
ceptions of touch which accompany and fuse with 
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them) no direct knowledge of tlie qualities of things 
is gained. We smell, and assign tlio odor to such 
an object located in such a spot, because we have 
before experienced tlie same sensations in connec- 
tion with the seen or felt presence of the object ; and 
because we can know, or guess its direction by cer- 
tain changeable signs. So, also, if the flavor of tho 
object be considered wholly apart from its “feel ” in 
tlie mouth as it is being tasted, ire are affected ; but 
through this affection only an indirect knowledge is 
obtained of the existence and qualities of any thing. 

On the contrary, what we see and touch is the 
thing, as known to the mind by the sonses, actually 
there present and spread out in extension before us, 
as it were. This is true of dts color and hardness 
or softness, its roughness or smoothness, and all its 
solidity and weight, etc. Thus any particular thing 
might be described as being what it appears to sight 
and touch to be ; and then there might be added 
what also ice know about the odors and sounds it 
can “give forth,” or the “way” it tastes when taken 
into the mouth. Hence sight and touch are some- 
times called the “ geometrical senses ; ” because 
they give, as actually present in the thing, its quali- 
ties of a spatial kind. But smell, taste, and hear- 
ing are called “ non -geometrical ; ” because they do 
not directly afford any knowledge of tho spatial 
qualities of things. * 

The different principal forms of perception by 
the senses may now be considered in particular ; and 
what has been said as to tho nature and growth of all 
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perception, and as to the relation of these two classes 
of sensations, should be kept constantly in mind. 
For purposes of convenience, however, the different 
perceptions will not be treated in the precise order 
which is suggested by these two classes. 

Perceptions of Smell. — Perceptions of smell afford 
no direct knowledge of the qualities of things as ex- 
ternal and spread out in space. If two different 
smells operate upon the organs at the same time, 
the stronger of the two drowns out the weaker. 
Two smells cannot, so to speak, be made to lie “ side 
by side” in space. We know even that the nose is 
the organ of smell only indirectly through the sensa- 
tions caused by the muscles in sniffing in the air and 
by the passage of the air over the skin of the nos- 
trils. The direction of the object which occasions 
any smell is also known only indirectly, by the amount 
and quality of the sensations, as the head is turned 
toward or away from it, or as the body moves in the 
direction where it is situated. 

There is a kind of knowledge which comes from 
smell that admits of a high degree of cultivation. 
But it is the lower animals and the lower races of 
men which usually possess this perception in its most 
acute form. The negroes of the Antilles are said to 
distinguish by smell the footsteps of a negro from 
those of a Frenchman ; so also the Indians of Peru, 
the race to which an approaching stranger belongs. 
Some subjects, when in the hypnotic state, can assign 
the articles belonging to an entire roomfull of per- 
sons by the peculiar odor of each. It is said that ( 
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Caspar Hauser could tell tlie leaves of different trees 
by smell. 

Perceptions of Taste.— As regards tlie knowledge 
gained of the qualities of bodies, perceptions of 
taste resemble those of smell. But in tasting any 
substance, it is actively rolled about in the mouth ; 
thus the substance is also known by the skin and 
muscles, as located “in the mouth,” and as hard or 
soft, fluid or solid, and also, to some extent, as hav- 
ing such a size and shape, or as so many in num- 
ber. 

The more highly civilized peoples are more dis- 
criminating in tastes: the very reverse of the 
ordinary rule for perceptions of smell. They use 
perfumes mostly for mere pleasure, and not to give 
them any knowledge of things ; but the case is not 
the same with the delicacy and acuteness of tastes, 
ea-tasters and wine-merchants, for example, be- 
iome exceedingly accurate judges of the “ crop ” or 
lie “ vintage ; ” and it is said that certain ltoman 
epicures professed to know by taste where the fish 
vas caught, and on which leg a partridge had slept 
ust before being killed. Men in general are becom- 
ng more and more “particular ” in their tastes. 

Perceptions of Touch. — Under this head may be 
ncluded all the knowledge of things that comes 
mmediately through the skin, muscles, and joints. 
Through these organs at least four classes of sensa- 
ions are derived (comp. p. 41f.). But if the divis- 
on is made according to the two principal classes 
bodies whose qualities and relations to each other 
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are known in this way, it may be said : by touch one 
has the perception of one’s own body, of its different 
areas and their conditions, and also of the various 
other bodies which in any way come into contact 
with it. These two kinds of knowledge (the knowl- 
edge of our own body and the knowledge of other 
bodies) proceed, to a large extent, as it were, side by 
side. That is, the child does not first attain a com- 
plete knowledge of its own body and then make use 
of this knowledge to acquire the knowledge of those 
qualities of other bodies which come by touch ; nor 
docs it first know all the qualities of other things by 
touch, and then apply this knowledge to the task of 
learning to know its own body. But little by little, 
what is at first all confusion, as it were, clears up ; 
and so the different members of the body become 
mentally separated from each other and from the 
things known in contact with them. How this proc- 
ess comes about we shall now try briefly to explain. 

Earliest Knowledge of the Body by Touch.— It is 
probably crude perceptions of the arms and legs, 
and perhaps of the abdomen, back, and face (espe- 
cially around the mouth), which constitute for .the 
infant its first knowledge of its own body. These 
are the parts that are either most in motion, or else 
are oftenest pressed upon somewhat heavily or are 
subjected to changes of temperature. The follow- 
ing experiment is instructive, as showing how very 
broken and “ scrappy,” as it were, is even the more 
mature knowledge of our own bodies, solely by touch. 
Let one shut one’s eyes and try to divert attention 
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from all images of the bodily members that have come 
by sight ; and now what is one’s body to one’s own 
self? As we let attention wander over the field, so 
to speak, we fed one limb after the other ; but this 
only obscurely, unless some part of the limb is be- 
ing rather sharply pressed by the chair, or by some 
other portions of our own body. If now one wants 
more definitely to perceive any part of one’s own 
body in terms of touch, one has to move it so as to 
bring out the sensations of the muscles ; or to press 
it against something, so as to intensify the sensa- 
tions of the skin. It is not possible all at once , and 
as a whole , to perceive one's own body by touch . For 
one born blind the body always consists only of a 
system of members, thus interrupted rather than 
continuous, and that must be felt successively rather 
than seen simultaneously. And even persons not 
blind, who have lost a leg, for example, sometimes 
feel the foot which belonged to that leg as though 
it stuck out immediately from the stump. 

It is possible to explain how these perceptions of 
the body by touch are acquired. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the infant’s first movements of 
its limbs are random and impulsive ; or else they 
are reflex — that is, are due to the effect of some kind 
of irritation upon the external parts of the body (see 
p. 50f.). They imply neither any perception of 
themselves nor of some end to be gained by the 
movement. Thoy are more of the nature of a living 
machine that runs partly as stirred up by springs 
inside itself, and, partly, by forces acting upon it 
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from without. We might even say that these move- 
ments are for consciousness instead of being by con- 
sciousness. We shall now consider, further, the two 
classes of important perceptions which enter into 
the earliest knowledge of our' own bodies by touch. 

Perceptions of Motion by Touch. — The movement of 
any of the limbs occasions a series of complex and 
blended sensations, which come both from the skin 
and also from the muscles and joints. The charac- 
ter of this series depends upon the particular limb 
which is being moved and upon the direction, inten- 
sity, and distance of its movement. It can easily be 
seen that this must be so, if it be considered that 
the skin is differently stretched over the muscles 
and joints of each limb, and that it has different 
degrees of sensitiveness for its different areas ; that 
the masses of the different muscles and the range 
and intensity of their movement are different ; and 
that the sensations due to pressure at the joints 
vary as the character of the joints and as the amount 
and direction of the pressure vary. Wo can even 
experience the fact that this is so by moving any of 
our larger limbs and meanwhile carefully watching 
the changes which take place in the complex ^quality 
of all these different classes of sensations. 

For example, if the arm be given a strong, wide 
swing in any direction, the result is to call out a cer- 
tain series of complex sensations, which stand in con- 
sciousness for that particular movement of the arm, so 
far as it is known by touch. If the strength, or range, 
or direction of the swing of the arm be changed, then 
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the series of resulting complex sensations changes. 
All this, when referred to the arm as known by sight, 
is the perception of the arm as variously in movement 
and known to touch. That is to say, my arm, which 
I know as a whole chiefly from having seen it, is now 
known by touch to be moving in such or such a 
direction, etc. And what is true of the arm when in 
movement is true of every other member of the body, 
and of the body as a whole. In the case of moving 
the body as a whole, however, a great many obscure 
indications which come from the internal organs 
contribute to the complex result. 

Perceptions of Position on the Skin. — E. H. Weber 
called attention to the interesting fact that, by using 
a pair of compasses on the different parts of the 
skin, the distance apart which the two points must 
be placed in order to be actually felt as two is found 
to differ very greatly. For example, on the tip of 
the finger or the red part of the lip it may require 
only one-twenty-fifth to one-tentli of an inch, while 
on some parts of the back and of the upper arm or 
leg it may require between two and three inches. 
More recent experiments have shown that every 
area of every individual’s skin may thus be “ mapped 
out” with regard to its comparative sensitiveness to 
touch ; and that every area differs from every other, 
both in the case of the same individual and in case 
we compare different individuals. If, again, a pair 
of compasses be run over the skin of any consider- 
able area of the body, without actually changing the 
distance apart of the points, then they will seem to 
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spread apart or to come together, according to the 
relative sensitiveness of tlie areas that are crossed. 

Let this fact now be considered in connection 
with what was seen (p. 41f.) to be true of the “ press- 
ure-spots” and “heat-spots” and “cold-spots” of 
the skin. It now appears that the surface of the body 
is capable of yielding an indefinite variety of impres- 
sions due to the complex result of exciting its differ- 
ent elements, either in succession or closely together. 
So that anything travelling over the skin marks out 
the different areas, as it were, in consciousness. Each 
area has its complex characteristics, which corre- 
spond to that particular area and to no other. And 
here, as in the case of the muscles, each series of per- 
ceptions corresponds to movement over a series of areas 
related together by the conscious activity of the mind . 

Positions of the Movable Parts. — There are very 
obvious means at the command of the mind for dis- 
tinguishing the relative positions of the different 
movable parts of the body. In understanding this 
subject, two important differences between our per- 
ceptions of the bodily members at rest and of the 
same members im motion must be kept in mind. (1) 
When a limb is at rest it may either be held in posi- 
tion by the muscles, or it may bo supported in posi- 
tion by some other part of the body or b} 7 some 
external thing. But the complex character of the 
perceptions is very different in each of these three 
cases, as any one may see by giving careful atten- 
tion to his own experience under each of the three 
cases. And, further (2), our perceptions of the mov- 
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able parts, wlien they arc not in motion, are very 
much less clear and vivid. In order to make them 
more clear and vivid, one has to make a demand 
upon memory ; and what one tries to remember is, 
usually, either how they look to sight or how they 
felt when they wore in motion. Thus experience 
shows that, so far as touch without sight is concerned , 
the perception of the position of the movable parts of 
our bodies is largely a system of associated ideas due 
to previous movemen ts . 

Development of Perception by Touch All increase 

in the knowledge of one’s own body by perceptions of 
skin, muscles, and joints, proceeds in the main from 
what is more coarse and confused to what is liner and 
more clear. It is in “ blurred masses,” as it were, 
that the infant lirst perceives parts of his own body ; 
such as his own lips, mouth, and cheeks, by their 
being engaged in nursing and their being fondled, or 
his back and abdomen as pressed upon while being 
dressed or while lying on the bed or the floor ; or 
his limbs as being grasped and kept almost con- 
stantly in motion. At lirst, then, an infant cannot 
feel a burn, or the prick from a pin, as definitely in 
any particular part of its body ; or — as one writer 
has expressed it — it cannot “ place its toe in the 
pain.” It is through attention, excited by interest 
and leading to finer and finer discriminations, that 
it comes gradually to clear, up the details of its own 
body. 

All this development, however, is essentially 
aided by the use of the eye. And in the same ex- 
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periences the infant is also learning to know otliei* 
things by touch as separable and different from its 
own body. The process of acquiring knowledge of 
other bodies by these perceptions must now be 
briefly considered. 

Distinction of our Body and Other Bodies. — The pro- 
cess of “ setting off” other bodies from our own body 
by touch is the result of mental activity ; it is a devel- 
opment. Two very important distinctions, however, 
make such a process possible : (1) Borne perceptions 
of this class are very strongly colored with feelings 
of pleasure or pain, while others are almost wholly 
without any tone of feeling. Again (2), some per- 
ceptions are also dependent upon our own willing*, 
wishing, and striving, as others are not. 

At first the infant undoubtedly perceives other 
bodies only in the same vague and incomplete way 
in whicli it perceives its own body. But even then 
the two kinds of marked differences just spoken of 
are prominent. For example, when the mother or 
nurse grasps the child and jiuts it into the bath, or 
when the bands about its body are tightened or re- 
moved, or when a fly lights up oil its skin and then 
goes away of itself, its experiences are very different 
from those which have just been described as giving 
it a perception of its own body. What is perceived 
as some other body than its own is connected with its 
pleasures and jmins in a* way that it cannot control. 
When it strikes itself with its own fists, or kicks it- 
self with its own legs, it gets a sort of double lesson 
in making the same distinction. Part of its own 
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body thus becomes another body to itself for the 
time being*. 

The same kind of a distinction is much more finely 
drawn every time we trace out any part of our own 
bodies with the hand — “ feel of ourselves,” as wo say; 
and then, again, when we use the same hand to trace 
out the outlines of some external body. In the first 
case, one series of perceptions represents ourselves 
as “ touching ” something, and the other represents 
ourselves as “ being touched.” In the second case, 
one series represents ourselves as “ touching,” and 
the other represents a tiling that is “not ourselves” 
as being touched. The best way to bring out all 
these distinctions in consciousness is to experiment 
and notice carefully how we feel meanwhile. 

Qualities of Bodies by Touch.— It is chiefly through 
the skin that the superficial qualities of bodies are 
known to touch. The series of impressions made 
on this organ is very different, whether the thing 
being explored is “ smooth ” or “ rough,” “ hard ” or 
“ soft,” “ dry ” or “ moist,” “ cool ” or “ warm,” 
“ sticky ” or not, etc. In perceptions of hardness 
and softness of texture the muscles, whenever the 
pressure is slightly increased, come into play. 
The dry and the moist are apt to combine sensa- 
tions both of pressure and of temperature. 

It is obviously due to the use of the muscles in 
pulling and pushing, in stntining or actually lifting, 
that bodies are known as “solid” and “real” to 
touch. The perception of solidity cannot be gained 
without the experience of movements , as actual and 
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resisted , by means of the solid masses of our own 
body . 

All knowledge of the size, weight, etc., of bodies 
is comparative, and depends upon a variety of per- 
ceptions which they occasion. Here the way the 
particular body meets the expectation of the mind 
has no little influence. Bodies that move more 
easily than was expected, appear lighter than they 
are ; bodies that move only after giving us more 
than the expected resistance, appear heavier than 
they are. The rate of movement also is of influence. 
If a body is raised quickly, it is perceived to be 
lighter than when it is raised slowly. The principle 
of contrast also conies in to disturb our perceptions. 
If one stands for a long time with heavy weights in 
both hands, and then lays them down, one seems to 
be drawing one’s arms up toward the breast or even 
one’s self to bo rising from the ground. 

Perception of Distant Bodies by Touch. — All bodies 
which are not in contact with our own are known in 
terms of touch only as their appearance excites the 
images of past perceptions which have come while 
touching similar bodies. When, however, we aro 
measuring with the eye the distance to which a stone 
or ball must bo thrown, or the height of a wall or 
fence we wish to leap, or the probable weight of a 
body we design soon to lift, our state of conscious- 
ness is strongly colored Vith the images of jiast per- 
ceptions of the order of skin, muscles, and joint, as 
well as with sensations arising from the condition of 
expectant use into which these organs are put. 
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Wg thus reach one of the many cases where per- 
ceptions of the eye and those of touch penetrate each 
other, as it were, and greatly assist each other. In 
this assistance sometimes the eye and sometimes 
the organs of touch take the lead, in suggesting the 
appropriate mental images. But this consideration 
will come before us again after the perceptions of 
sight have been separately considered. 



CHAPTER VII 


HEARING AND SIGHT 

Hearing differs from both touch and sight — be- 
tween which we have- placed it — in that it does not 
afford any direct perception either of the parts of 
our own bodies or of the qualities of external things. 

Perceptions of Hearing*.— Our own bodies as well as 
bodies outside of them are known by the ear only in 
an indirect way. Certain terms used with regard to 
the sounds perceived do indeed imply that they are 
themselves more or less extended. Thus men speak 
of “acute” or “piercing” sounds, and of sounds 
more or less “ voluminous ” and “ massive.” But the 
case here docs not seem to be different from the per- 
ception of “ heavy ” odors or of “ sharp ” tastes when 
vinegar or jiepper is taken into the mouth. To use 
the latter example : the taste of pepper is chiefly the 
perception of being pricked at an indefinite number 
of points on the tongue, while at the same time a 
certain smell arises in the nostrils. Bo, when the 
sound is very “ massive,” as in the case where a door 
is slammed or a cannon fired near to the ear, one 
feels as though the side of the head were struck a 
blow or the whole jelly-mass of the body set vibrat- 
ing. Any one who lias had his back close to a board 
behind which a grand organ was playing knows how 
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the whole body, both inside and out, seems envel- 
oped in sound. 

Place of Sounds — The direction in which, and the 
place from which, sounds are perceived are matters 
of judgment and guessing, that are sometimes made, 
however, with wonderful promptness and accuracy. 
Sometimes, on the contrary, the mistakes made in 
locating sounds are more than equally astonishing. 
Certain perceptions of sound are due to causes that 
lie within the body itself and near to the organ of 
hearing ; these have already (p. 3G) been referred 
to as “ entotic ” sounds. Thus one sometimes finds 
it difficult to tell whether the sounds one perceives 
are to be placed “ in the ears,” as due to a large 
dose of quinine, or are to be located in a cricket on 
the window-sill. In hearing a concert, too, one can 
allow one’s self for the time being* just to float in the 
sounds, or to hear them as arising in the very in- 
terior part of the soul, and so lose all thought of the 
real, external sources from which they come. But 
if one looks at the players, then one may perceivo 
the sounds as coming from them. 

Experiments have been made to determine wliat 
means the mind has for placing the direction of 
sounds and also the degree of accuracy with which 
they can be located for the different positions. One 
observer found in this way that the accuracy was 
very much greater just in frqnt of the head than just 
behind (as 6° to 1°) ; and also directly opposite each 
ear, and directly above and below the middle of .the 
head. As to direction, we ordinarily place a sound on 
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the side of us on which it is most intensely heard ; and 
if both sides are equally intense, then in the middle 
place. “ When both ears are used and the head is 
moved freely about, the direction in which sounds 
are perceived seems to depend upon the changes 
caused in the different intensities of the sensations 
in the two ears. If a current from a telephone is 
made to pass through both ears, a tone may be per- 
ceived in the middle of one’s head. On the whole, 
however, all the means which tho mind has at its 
disposal for perceiving* the place and direction of 
sounds are not yet understood. 

dualities of Bodies by Sound.— All perception of 
what bodies are, which coraos through the ears, is 
indirect, and has to bo interpreted into terms of 
touch and sight. Thus, one box is called “ hollow ” 
and another “ full,” one substance “ solid,” like 
painted marble, and another “ light,” like wood of 
the same color as the marble ; because when we rap 
upon them the sounds perceived resemble those 
which experience has previously taught us proceed 
from bodies that have these qualities as known to 
sight or to touch. 80, too, when we say that we 
“hear ” this or that thing approaching or receding, 
or “hear” somebody uttering such a cry, or “hear” 
this event happening (like the popping of a cork, or 
the crackling of glass, or the exploding of gunpow- 
der), wo are really making a very complex appeal 
to our past experience with things as known by 
sight and touch. 

The one principle applying to this class of per- 
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coptions may be stated as follows : It is by means of 
sensations of the muscles and skin (including 1 , of 
course, the internal parts of the ear — “ semi-circular 
canals,” etc.) that ice perceive the place and direction 
of sounds , in a space already constructed by the eye , 
m uscles , and skin. 

Perceptions of Sight. — If the eyes are turned upon 
a landscape, a little world of objects, all having 
not only color, but also shape, size, and distance, 
and standing in various relations of space to each 
other, is at once made known to us. It has already 
been said (p. Dlf.) that this work of perception is 
really not instantaneous ; and also that the ability 
to perform the act of perception is the result of a 
development of various powers. But all the more 
difficult do these facts make the study of precisely 
how this wonderful resiilt is brought about. This 
difficulty does not, however, make any less certain 
the general principle that perception, with the eyes , 
like every form of mental life , is a process in time , 
and, requires mental activity and mental development. 

Means for Visual Perception. — The means (some- 
times called “ data ”) which are at the command of 
the mind, so to speak, for perceiving by- the eyes 
the qualities and relations of things, are very nu- 
merous. The science of psychology is not yet sure 
that it understands them all. Some of them are in- 
lispensable for any true visual perception what- 
ever ; and others of them may be, regarded as only 
assisting in the easier and more correct perception 
°f spatial qualities and spatial relations. Among 
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such means the following 1 are probably the most 
elementary : (1) The sensations of light and color 
which vary in quality and intensity, and which de- 
pend, partly, upon the place of the retina where 
they are excited ,• (2) sensations of the skin and mus- 
cles due to movement of the eyes ; (3) sensations 
due to what is called “ accommodation ” of the eye 
— that is, the adjustment of the lens for nearer or 
more remote distances : with these always go (4) 
associated images of past sensations of all these 
three kinds ; and (5) accompanying feelings, and 
perhaps felt activities of will. 

But the fact that we have two eyes, and make use 
of both in seeing single objects, and the fact that 
various tc secondary signs” (to be spoken of later) 
enter into almost all our vision, complicates further 
the study of this subject. In order, therefore, to 
consider it by passing from what seems simpler to 
what is more difficult and complex, the whole mat- 
ter may be taken up in the following way : (1) The 
conditions for forming a visual image on the single 
eye when at rest, and the effect upon this image of 
the eye’s movement ; (2) the effect of the action of the 
twp eyes together ; and (3) the effect of other experi- 
ences which are partly dependent upon the exercise 
of the mind previously in perceptions of other kinds. 

If all this seems rather complicated as a matter 
of science, the wonderful speed, completeness, and 
delicacy with which the eye masters its work must 
be remembered. It is the world of things as we see 
them, which is so varied and full of interest and of 
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different objects, for perception. If the blind man’s 
world of thought and of moral and religious feeling 
is essentially like ours, how vastly different and 
poorer is his world of perception 1 

Two Principles of Visual Perception.— In all that is 
to be said regarding the perception of things by the 
eye, two principles must constantly be kept in 
mind. Perception by sight is, like every form of men- 
tal life, a true process in lime , and requires mental ac- 
tivity. But, further, perception by sight is always an in- 
terpretation of signs, that arc very complex and whose 
meaning often admits of being understood in sev- 
eral different ways.. Under this last principle, as wo 
shall see, things ‘.‘look” very differently, according 
to the point of view, the condition of the bodily or- 
gans, and even according to our feelings, desires, 
and attitudes of will toward them. 

Formation of a Visual Image. — It has already been 
seen (p. 38f.) that the eye is, in important respects, 
like the instrument which the photographer uses to 
secure an “image” of the person whose picture lie 
is taking, upon a plate rendered especially sensitive 
by chemical means. The details of how the physical 
image is formed upon the human eye will be left 
for books on physiology to tell. It would be a fatal 
mistake to all true understanding of the subject, 
however, to suppose that the mind, in visual percep- 
tion, somehow reads off, as it* were, this image upon 
the retina; or even that Some image corresponding 
to the image on the retina is transmitted to the brain. 
The mind knows nothing about any image on the re- 
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tina ; and there is no imago in the brain which is in 
any respect a copy of the image on the retina. ft is 
the sensations , considered as 'modifications of our con- 
sciousness (see p. 32 f.), with their different mixtures of 
quality and intensity , which are produced by the 
changes in the brain, that constitute the a stuff ” — so 
to speak — of our visual perceptions. These sensa- 
tions are “ fused ” with one another, and with the 
memory images of past sensations, in an almost infi- 
nite variety of ways. 

Plainly one can never, now that one has grown up 
in the use of the organ of vision, put one’s self 
back into an infantile condition, and so experience 
anew how “ things looked” to one then. For, so far 
as anything can be determined about the matter — 
properly speaking— things did not look at all to us 
then. The nearest we can get to a study of such 
visual perceptions as might be supposed to arise 
with the use of one eye at rest is to consider the 
“ color-mass ” which appears before us, when our 
eyes are closed in a darkened room. But it can 
easily be proved that even this color-mass involves 
the activity of both eyes and the influence of count- 
less experiences with them both, when open and 
when in motion. For, if now wo open one of our 
eyes, with it we can (but only if we move it) seem 
to look at the color-mass still remaining and be- 
longing to the closed* eye. But even while both 
eyes are closed, we cannot perceive clearly any 
particular portion of this color-mass without mov- 
ing our eyes in the direction of that portion j and 
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we cannot lift tlie whole color-mass toward the 
ceiling, or depress it toward tlio floor, without 
bending the eyes and even the head in these same 
directions. 

Effects of Moving the Eye — What has j ust been said 
shows the influence of moving the eye, and oven the 
head, upon all our visual perceptions. Indeed it may 
well be doubted — although it is difficult to prove an 
opinion — whether any perception by the eye would 
be possible without its movement. From the earli- 
est infancy the eye, while open, is almost never for 
an instant completely at rest. It is moving almost 
ceaselessly, during life, in all the waking hours. 
The reasons for this are, in part, the following : It 
is only when it falls upon a small spot at the cen- 
ter of the retina that the image of any object is 
clear. Objects whose images fall outside of this 
spot are seen only in “ indirect vision ; ” they are 
not clearly perceived. There is therefore a nearly 
irresistible tendency to get the image of any object, 
which we wish to perceive clearly, to fall upon this* 
spot (that is, to “ fixate ” it) ; and in order to do this 
the eye must itself move. It is thus that the eyes 
of even very young children follow every object 
which “ attracts ” or “ draws ” them. This movement 
is accomplished, in every possible direction, by the 
pull of. six muscles (or three pairs) that lie in the 
socket of the eye. The muscular sensations which 
result in this way have thus, from the very begin- 
ning of experience, been connected with all our use 
of the eye. It is found by actual experiment that 
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the eye is almost incredibly sensitive to its own 
movement. 

Accommodation of the Eye. — It has already been 
said (p. 38) that the lens of the eye, unlike that which 
the photographer uses, has the power of altering it- 
self so as to be fitted, as is required, for nearer or for 
more remote distances. This alteration of the lens 
is accomplished by a rather complicated nervous 
and muscular apparatus, whose nature is not as yet 
fully understood. The effect of these changes is 
to produce a certain feeling which indicates to the 
mind, as it were, the position and size of its visual 
objects. The value of this feeling is greatest for 
near objects ; for objects that are twenty or more 
fejet distant it amounts to little or nothing. Wo 
know by experiment that, when the muscles of ac- 
commodation are paralyzed, and so we have to make 
much more effort to accommodate for the same near 
distance, the object may appear nearer than it really 
is, and so diminished in size. 

* The Visual Object.— By a great and constantly in- 
creasing amount of evidence, into the details of which 
we cannot go, this conclusion is proved : Every ex - 
tended visual object is perceived, as it is perceived , in 
dependence , not only upon sensations of light and color 
which are due to excitement of the retina , but also upon 
sensations of motion and upon memory -images of past 
movements , which arc fused with the sensations of light 
and color . 

The Field of Vision. — When the eyes are opened, a 
larger or smaller number of objects is seen, which 
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all at once appear to stand together in certain rela- 
tions of space to each other ; and each one, in itself 
considered, to have a certain size, shape, and distance 
from us. This experience, regarded as a whole, may 
bo called the formation of the “ field of vision.” In 
this sense of the words, the field of vision is as varied 
as all that we see, at all the various times in our use 
of the organs of sight. It could be shown, however, 
that in perceiving the details of every such field, we 
are accustomed to run the eye over it, and thus to 
master these details. The effects of all this experi- 
ence of motion in the construction of the different 
fields of vision in the past make themselves in- 
stantly felt in every new experience, even when this 
is gained with a more nearly or quite motionless 
eye. Thus we seem compelled to believe, with re- 
spect to the whole field of vision, what w r e have just 
said seems to be true of every visual object. Every 
“field of vision” as well as every object in every field, 
depends for its perceived qualities and relations in 
space upon past experience of the muscular and other 
sensations belonging to movement of the eye . 

The truth of both these statements becomes clearer 
when we consider the use of both eyes. 

Images of the Two Eyes. — Since there are tw o eyes, 
there are, of course, two retinal images formed for 
every single object — one for each eye. How r , then, 
can the object be perceived as single ? Now', this 
question really has no such meaning as it at first ap- 
pears to have, just so soon as it is understood that 
the mind know r s nothing directly of the retinal 
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images, whether they are one or two, right-side up 
or wrong-side up ; or whatever their shape and po- 
sition may be. The fact is that two images are help- 
ful, if not necessary, in order that one solid and real 
object may be perceived. If, now, seeing with two 
eyes be called “binocular vision,” and if seeing 
things solid and extended in the third dimension of 
space be called “ stereoscopic vision,” then binocu- 
lar vision is naturally stereoscopic vision. 

That there are two visual images, any one may 
show to one’s self. Hold the finger up against the 
sky and look steadily at the sky beyond it, and two 
transparent images of a finger will be seen instead 
of one solid finger. Look at any not too large ob- 
ject, and press one eyeball gently aside with the 
finger ; in this way you can “ uncouple ” the images 
of any object. Many persons accustomed to experi- 
ment with themselves readily acquire the power to 
see things either single and solid or double and shad- 
owy, at will ; they can also slip one set of images of 
an entire section of some small and regular pattern 
(as of carpet, or v r all -paper, or wire-grating) by its 
proper “ double ; ” and can then unite it, with the 
double of another section, into a solid object. 

For, of course, the reverse of the process of “un- 
coupling” the two images is the uniting of them 
into one object. For this purpose most persons re- 
quire some help in the shape of a stereoscope. With 
this instrument any one can study the startling ef- 
fects of putting together two more or less unlike and 
fiat images. Thus all kinds of solids can be formed ; 
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one can be made to look into a funnel or to perceive 
its small end turned toward one ; and by uniting' a 
riglit-eyed image of some cube in outline which is 
white, with a left-eyed image of a similar cube in 
black, one can be made to gaze into the transparent 
depths ol* a crystal. 

Movement of the Two Eyes. —In all natural use of 
both eyes, they move in certain relations to each 
other, so as to act as one organ and yet with a great 
variety of changes in the details of their relations. 
This movement is called “ binocular movement ; ” 
and, under all ordinary circumstances, the two eyes 
either (1) move parallel, when they turn equally in 
the same direction ; or (2) they converge, when they 
rotate on their axes in different directions. Thus 
they can move right or left together, up or down to- 
gether ; and they can converge either in a symmet- 
rical or in a lion-symmetrical way. These different 
movements result in the production of a great vari- 
ety of sensations of motion, of strain, and of po- 
sition ; and in connection with the changes of accom- 
modation which the lenses undergo, as the distance 
of the objects looked at varies, and with the coupl- 
ing and uncoupling of the double images, they fur- 
nish that indescribable multitude of experiences on 
which the development of perception with the eyes 
depends. 

In one word, then, thefidd of vision in winch solid 
objects appear as related to each other in space is due to 
an activity with both eyes , in which varying u local 
signs ” of the retina (see p. 50) arc combined with uaria- 
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tions in fhe muscular and other sensations due to the 
eyes being moved together. 

Instantaneous Vision. — When the field of vision is 
seen as lighted by an electric flash (that is, too 
briefly for movement of the eyes to take place), or 
when it is seen with only one eye, whether in rest or 
in motion, the objects in it appear extended and 
solid and all in their proper relations in space. In 
such cases, however, it would seem that these per- 
ceptions are imssible because of previous experience 
with both eyes in motion. Such instantaneous vision 
is ordinarily less perfect; it involves less mental 
relating and discriminating ; it is more dependent 
upon memory-images, and more like that producible 
by flat* surfaces skilfully colored. And, indeed, the 
means of “ deception ” and “ illusion ” which art em- 
ploys in presenting its objects to the eye enter very 
largely into this, as they do into all vision. 

Secondary Helps to Vision — There are many con- 
siderations on which the mind relies in its perception 
of objects that are not so invariable as those already 
considered, but that are none the less, as a rule, present 
and effective in all ordinary vision. These are some- 
times, on this account, called by the title “ secondary 
helps.” We now mention several of the most impor- 
tant. (1) The way the lines run which limit the ob- 
ject often determines how the object shall be seen. 
Lines that cover other lines must be seen nearer, of 
course. Hence, when we have a system of lines that 
admit of more than one interpretation, the object may 
be perceived in one or more different ways. (2) The 
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size of the angle covered by any object influences the 
distance at which the object shall be perceived. The 
nearer together the parallel rails of a track appear the 
more distant they appear. (3) Atmosphere and the 
size and direction of the shadows are also of influence. 
Travellers in Colorado know how near objects appear 
there, on account of the clearness of the atmosphere. 
Things seen through a fog are perceived very large, 
because, appearing dim, they are perceived distant ; 
and then, since they cover a large angle of vision, 
they aro seen both distant and large. (4) The sur- 
roundings have also much to do with the apparent 
size and distance of what is seen. 

Influence of Suggestion on Sight It might almost 

be said that all vision is chiefly a matter of sugges- 
tion. This would be in sorao respects like saying 
that all developed sight is a matter of interpretation 
(see p. 111). Thus the eye often “ catches at ” a few 
meagre outlines or blurred color-masses, and uses 
them to suggest to the mind what it shall perceive. 
All aro familiar with the attitude of expectation with * 
which people watch one drawing a figure on a black- 
board, to see precisely what it is that he is going to 
make us see. Is it a bird or a bat, a man or an ape, 
a maple or an elm, etc.? Just a stroke or two ap- 
pears to decide the question and to make the per- 
ceived reality start out, as it were, in all its fulness 
before the mind’s eye. On the other hand, hasty vis- 
ion is often inaccurate vision, because the sugges- 
tion has “ run away with us,” as it were. In similar 
fashion persons in the hypnotic state are almost 
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sure to see anything* which it is suggested to them 
to see. 

Influence of Feeling on Sight — What one expects 
to see, dreads to see, or confidently hopes to see, that 
one is likely to see. Fear can make the shapes of 
the window-curtain into a human form enveloped in 
a shroud ; and then, when we have seen the same 
object with cool after-thought and inspection, it is 
by no means the same. No ; now we cannot see it as 
we were forced to sec it just a moment before. It is 
the “ believers,” as a rule, that see the spirits, and 
the “ unbelievers ” either see nothing at all or else 
see something entirely different. 

Influence of Will on Sight. — Within certain limits 
— straage as it may seem — one can decide what one 
will see. By an act of will the man who is skilful 
with the microscope can exclude from the attention 
the images belonging to one eye ; in the same way 
one can bring out in consciousness the parts of the 
retinal field which lie in “ indirect ” vision. When, 
in uniting two flat pictures by use of a stereoscope, a 
conflict of outlines or of colors takes place, some per- 
sons can decide the conflict by an act of will, and say 
which outline or color shall triumph. It has very 
recently been discovered that a considerable number 
of persons can learn to control the retinal field so as 
to make some simple figure — like a cross or a circle — 
appear in it, by willing steadily that it shall do so, for 
some time (ten to fifteen minutes). A few can make a 
cross of some chosen color start out almost immedi- 
ately at will. Some few also can produce in the 
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same way sucli vivid hallucinations — for example, 
the picture of a deceased or an absent friend — as 
that the hallucinations are equal in intensity and 
clearness to real perceptions ; and in rare cases will 
even cover real objects so that the latter cannot be 
seen through the object produced by imagination 
and will- 

illusions of Sight — What has just been said sliows 
that no fixed line can be drcum between illusions of 
sight cunt perceptions of sight. There is no reason in- 
deed, on grounds of sight only, to doubt the reality 
of most of our visual perceptions. The testimony of 
others, and the testing of the other senses, confirms 
the conviction that sight has reported truly. But so 
far as sight goes, our perceptions may be just as 
clear and strong and yet not correspond to the real- 
ity. Errors or illusions of a great variety of kinds 
may be noticed, some of which admit of easy ex- 
planation and some of which do not. Errors of sight 
in respect to size and distance are common enough. 
The size of the sun or moon, for example, is very 
different for different persons, according to the illu- 
sory place at which they locate the object ; to some 
these bodies appear no larger than an orange, but to 
others larger then a cart-wheel. The size of things 
seen with tired or lamed muscles of the eye is in- 
creased. The shape of things changes totally as 
seen from a different point of view. A startling 
example of this is found when we look down at a 
human face, standing back of the head when the 
body is lying flat on the floor; or when we stand 
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on the brow of a hill and look at the valley be- 
low with our own head between tho leg's. 

Many illusions result from the nature of the 
“ environment,” either as seen or as suggested. Tho 
sides of a trianglo seem smaller than tho equal 
sides of a square ; those of a square than those of a 
live-sided figure, etc. To illustrate further : take 
four lines of equal length, and then at each of the 
ends of one line draw an obtuse angle, of another 
an acute angle, both directed away from the lines ; 
then treat the other two lines in the same way, 
only directing the two angles toward the connecting 
line. Then notice the effect on the apparent 
length of the four lines. 

Illusions of motion of various kinds abound, as 
any one knows who has travelled by cars and studied 
his pcrceptions^of sight. Art, too, has innumerable 
illusions ; indeed, without illusion no art is possible 
which appeals to the eye. We sometimes complain 
of this as though we were “ deceived ” (and so had 
some right to complain) by art. But the truth is 
that the “ reality” of things, as they are to our 
visual percolations, is truly given by art, and not 
by instantaneous photography or as figured out by 
mathematics. 

Thus we see that the explanations of our errors 
in the use of tho senses are precisely the same as 
the explanations of our successes. For all vision is 
“ interpretation ” and from partial or mistaken inter- 
pretation all degrees and kinds of illusions and errors 
result . 
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MEMORY AND IMAGINATION 

Merely having* mental images recur in conscious- 
ness, under the so-called laws of association (see p. 
84f.), does not •amount to remembering or imagin- 
ing any particular thing, in the fullest sense of tlio 
words, “ memory ” and “ imagination.” Especially is 
this true of the former of these two faculties. Eor a 
full act of memory must be expressed in some such 
way as this : “ I remember that I (or he) did so and 
so, at such a time, etc.;” or “ I remember it to have 
happened thus at such a date.” Here it is plain 
that some particular experience (the action of my 
own, or the occurrence of the event) is placed in 
past time, and is affirmed to belong to my experience 
— to me the same person now remembering, who for- 
merly had the experience. What, indeed, could well 
be more absurd than to try to conceive of one person 
as remembering another’s internal experience ; or of 
ourselves as remembering what is still in the future 
instoad of what has been in the past. “ Conscious- 
ness of time,” and “ consciouness of Self,” are there- 
fore necessary to developed memory. 

Difference between Memory and Imagination. — "No 
little difficulty is sometimes experienced in deter- 
mining where genuine memory ends and imagina- 
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tion begins. Thus we often ask ourselves or inquire 
of others : “ How much of all this are we remember- 
ing as something which actually occurred, and how 
much merely imagining? ” Even in the case of the 
most careful and accurate people, it is sometimes 
impossible to decide such a question. And proba- 
bly we have all honestly been in doubt about our- 
selves : “ Now, am I really remembering or only half 
imagining that ? ” 

The science of psychology finds the lines between 
memory and imagination difficult to draw strictly. 
And yet, if extreme or even well-established cases of 
each are selected and compared, it is plain in what, 
in part at least, this difference consists. The main 
difference here seems to have to do with a sort of 
“ belief in reality.” 'What we certainly remember is 
what we once knew really to exist, or actually to 
occur ; whereas, what we imagine, we somehow ex- 
empt from any such obligation to reality. But 
nothing “has really been,” or “ has really occurred,” 
except in the pad — as indeed the very tense of the 
words signifies. Any number of beings, or of 
events, can be imagined, however, as possibly having 
jlmppened in the past, or as possibly now existing 
or happening, or as going to exist or to happen in 
the future. For imaginati on is not bound, as memory 
is, to the past. 

Hence there is a peculiar kind of recognition which 
belongs to memory. In imagination this recogni- 
tion is’ suppressed, as it were. Thus, for example, 
when we meet a person who seems somewhat famil- 
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iar, but we cannot tell precisely who it is, we say 
either, u I cannot quite remember you or, “ I am 
not sure that I recognize you.” Recognition there- 
fore enters into complete memory ; but it is not all 
there is of memory. For we also say of the friend 
that passes us by on the street without perceiving 
who we are (here there is no question of failure of 
memory) : “ You did not recognize me.” Recognition 
then enters into complete perception also ; and this 
shows that, often at least, perception involves a cer- 
tain kind of memory. When, on the contrary, we 
picture to ourselves some scene in history about 
which we have been reading, or build our castles in 
the air, and place ourselves as very rich and quite 
happy in them, we do not employ recognition in the 
same way. We cannot recognize the scene in his- 
tory, because it is not represented as belonging 
to our past ; we cannot recognize ourselves in the 
charming pictures of reverie, because they lack the 
reality of that which is recognized as actually exist- 
ing in the past. 

Thought and Memory. — These two faculties are in- 
deed necessary to complete each other ; but they 
are not the same activities of mind. So we bid our- 
selves or others: “ Think and see if you cannot re- 
member;” “ Think and remember more clearly and 
fully.” Thinking is thus used to recall, to clear up 
and complete, and also to verify the memory picture. 
And thinking is plainly also necessary to any elab- 
orate use of the imagination. To be sure, much of 
the most beautiful work of imagination comes, as it 
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is said, “ without the effort of thought.” And little 
good poetry indeed is produced by trying, us did 
the old woman in one of the Dutch novels, who sat 
down with pen and paper, determined to make 
verses ; and sat there and sweat hard without bring- 
ing anything to pass. But hero it is not, properly 
speaking, the absence of thought which is empha- 
sized in the activity of imagination, but the absence 
of effort to think. Yet this “ play ” (or work) of imag- 
ination, although requiring thought, is very different 
from the “ work ” (sometimes seeming like play) of 
the thinker over a hard problem in mathematics or 
philosophy. All this, however, will be better under- 
stood later on. 

Thinking , remembering, and Imagining are then all 
of them dependent upon reproductive and representative 
faculty , but in different ?vays and different degrees. 

Stages of Memory — It is customary to say that 
there are three stages or processes in memory : and 
these are (1) retention ; (2) reproduction ; and (3) 
recognition. The figure of speech which invites 
such a form of statement is perfectly plain. Past 
experiences -the objects perceived, or imagined, or 
thought — are considered as having a sort of exist- 
ence apart from the conscious activity of the mind, 
as it were ; and the mind is considered as though it 
were a sort of receptacle or chamber in which they 
can be “ stored ” or retained. Thence are they re- 
produced or recalled, either by our own choice and 
with some practical end to bo gained ; or else they 
get “ suggested ” by some current experience, and 
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so arise again involuntarily within the conscious 
mind. Psychology has been defined as the science 
of the states of consciousness, as such (p. 7). Now, 
the only fact of consciousness here immediately con- 
cerned is this : We remember. But what we re- 
member is directly known as belonging to our past ; 
and why we remember this rather than something 
else is also indirectly known to depend on the power 
of the association of ideas. 

Memory as Retention. — When facts or thoughts are 
spoken of as “ stored ” away in the mind, or one 
person rather than another is said to have “vast 
stores of memory,” a convenient but misleading fig- 
ure of speech is used. Objects of past perceptions, 
whether with eye or hand or whatever sense, and 
ideas produced by imagination and thought in the 
past, are not real existences. When the mind ceases 
actually perceiving, imagining, thinking, the percep- 
tions, images, thoughts cease to be. Neither is the 
mind to be considered like a chamber or garret in 
Avliich cast-off garments and disused furniture may be 
stored for future possible use. Retention, then, as a 
mental faculty, is a pure fiction. But reproduction 
and recognition are actual mental processes, real and 
living activities of mind. Like all other processes 
and activities, they have certain conditions which 
require to be known. And it is this which causes a 
resort to the fiction of retention. 

Conditions of Retentive Memory — These are partly 
physiological, and have to do with the condition and 
action of the tissues of the brain ; and they are partly 
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mental, and have to do with tlie activities involved 
in acquiring* or recalling or recognizing past experi- 
ences. No other mental faculty is so obviously 
dependent upon bodily conditions as the memory. 
In the first place, it would seem as though the faculty 
were not well established earlier than from live to 
seven years of age. Children who become blind 
earlier than this period have in after years little or 
no memory of what they saw in infancy. In old age 
failure of memory is one of the things about which 
complaint is most frequently made. The results of 
loss of memory through the effects of fevers upon 
the brain are extremely curious. We hear of one 
man who, in this way, lost all memory of the letter 
F. Sound and well-nourished brain-tissues, with a 
constant supply of pure blood, are plainly to a high 
degree the necessary physiological conditions of 
retentive memory. 

It is in general interested attention which is the prin- 
cipal mental condition of retentive memory. What wo 
attend to, that we remember most tenaciously ; that is 
most apt to “cling” in the memory. Yet, in spite 
of this rule, there are not a few instances of trivial 
and worthless things, to which little attention has 
been given, getting “ stuck fast ” in memory ; while 
things which one has been interested to learn, and 
has attended closely to for the purpose of learning 
them, keep “slipping” quite away. In many of 
these cases, however, it appears that such trifles 
happen at first to strike the mind forcibly because 
of their connection with things that were interesting ; 
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or because they occurred when the mind was in a 
condition of aroused and receptive consciousness. 
But especially does the way in which any new ex- 
perience “ tits in,” as it were, with the whole apti- 
tude and habit of mind determine whether it will be 
retained or not. A boy, who cannot possibly remem- 
ber over night a short lesson in geography, can re- 
member for months all the details of a base-ball 
game. Here both interest and attention, on the one 
hand, and aptitude and habit, on the other hand, are 
favorable to retention. 

Memory as Reproduction. — The principles under 
which mental images recur in consciousness have al- 
ready been discussed (p. 79f.). But, plainly, some- 
thing that is broader and deeper than this is needed 
to give insight into the working of memory. One 
writer has said, in a poetical way which suggests 
much truth : “ Every case of memory is a case of 
sympathy.” That is, whatever I remember is my 
own, not only because I have experienced it, and 
can remember only my own experience, but also be- 
cause I recall it at this time in accordance with all 
my mental characteristics, in full “ sympathy ” with 
the mental being that I (and no one else) am. 

Among the considerations which fix limits to 
memory and determine what shall be the sugges- 
tions that guide the thoughts of the past are those 
belonging to the race, or Jo the social set, or to the 
profession, etc. When the memories suggested by 
the surroundings seem quite out of harmony with 
the surroundings themselves, the wliolo mental life 
9 
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may bo much disturbed. In a foreign land, where 
everything is so totally different from that to which 
one has been accustomed (Japan, for example), one 
may almost doubt whether one is now dreaming or 
whether what one remembers of one’s own past is 
not mere dreaming. How must the memories of the 
wealthy and once honored criminal be confused by 
the surroundings of liis felon’s cell and his coarse 
food and prison-garb ! Language, too, which we all 
find ready-made for us by the developed culture of 
the race, marks out certain lines in which suggestions 
are obliged to operate. ITence much of our mem- 
ory becomes “ word-memory,” or memory of sym- 
bols of some other kind. Hodily and mental health 
are of the greatest inlluencc here. Sometimes the 
pace of memory is so rapid that its trusty character 
is all broken up ; sometimes it is so slow that it 
will not reproduce in recognizable form our past 
experience. “ Atmosphere,” or the tone of our whole 
present surroundings as in sympathy with our 
present thoughts and feelings, infiuences mental 
reproduction greatly. 

Memory as Recollection.— The word “ recollection ” 
is sometimes employed to describe such acts of men- 
tal reproduction as are voluntary ; v'c — with some 
end set as a purpose before us — remember, in this 
case we often seem to ourselves to he trying to “ got 
hold of” the memory-images ; we are seeking for 
“ clews ” to them. Such a process implies, of course, 
that some sort of memory has already taken place ; 
for one cannot try to recollect any particular ex- 
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perienco without knowing* something about what it 
is one wishes to recollect. In recollecting, then, one 
is really trying to reproduce more perfectly what has 
already been, but only partially and imperfectly re- 
produced. Sometimes such “ trying ” is accompa- 
nied by a painful sense of mental effort and even by 
marked pains of body ; and this shows the exhaust- 
ing work which the nervous system is being called 
upon to perform. Weariness and the feeling of con- 
fusion and of anguish are not infrequently produced 
in this way. At other times, however, in joyful 
obedience to the will, the memory-images come be- 
fore us — orderly, clear, and strong, and ready to do 
our bidding. 

Memory as Recognition.— It has already been shown 
(p. 124f.) how necessary recognition is to the fullest 
and highest use of the faculty of memory. This has 
sometimes and very properly been called the 
“spiritual” activity in memory. And, indeed, it 
seems to indicate a behavior of the mind that cannot 
be accounted for as in any way parallel with the phys- 
ical conditions of memory, whether considered as re- 
tentive or as reproductive. I recognize this as mine, 
as belonging to my past. The past is really gone 
and never can return ; this experience of memory is 
not like the original experience which it represents, 
as we say. For example : I saw my friend, who is 
now dead, a year or ten yeifrs ago ; I remember him 
distinctly now. I know him by perception then ; I 
know him by memory now. In some sort, he is the 
same as known in these two ways ; and I, who now 
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remember him, am the same that once saw him. In 
some sort, then, every act of memory with recognition 
transcends the present , and connects the present into a 
known real unity with the past. No wonder that a 
great philosopher regarded this as one of the pro- 
fonndest of all mysteries ; and yet every man has 
this experience every day of his life. 

Kinds of Memory — There are as many sorts of 
memory as there are mental activities concerned in 
knowing things to be remembered, or as there are 
classes of objects that admit of being “ committed ” 
to memory. Thus there is a memory of the eye and 
a memory of the ear, or a good visual and a good 
musical memory. There is also a good or a poor 
memory of the skin, muscles, etc. ; and a memory 
for words, or for abstract thoughts, or for different 
kinds of facts and principles. A “ tenacious ” mem- 
ory is one that forgets relatively little, although it 
may be either prompt and rapid, or slow and hesi- 
tating, in reproducing what is remembered. A 
“ spontaneous ” memory is one that works easily 
and rapidly, with comparatively little excitement 
or “prodding,” as it were. Some men have “pro- 
digious” memories; and this would seem to require 
both tenacity of memory and promptness in repro- 
ducing. Such memories may be special, like that of 
the painter who reproduced from memory the altar- 
piece of Ltubens, or of the mathematical genius who 
could remember a row of 18 $ figures after a few 
glances at them ; or else general, like the memory of 
Locke and Niebuhr, who were popularly said never 
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to forget anything, whether facts or principles, views 
or feelings, sights or sounds. 

Art of Remembering. — The really best art of remem- 
bering is to observe carefully the conditions of 
memory ; that is, to keep a sound and well-nourished 
brain, not to overstrain it in any way, and to put 
the attention earnestly into what it is wished to re- 
member. Besides this, great art may be exercised 
in connecting the particular thing to be remem- 
bered with the whole structure of our experience, as 
it were. The more “natural” this connection is 
the better it is. But there are many things, like 
dates and lists of names, etc., which it is sometimes 
desirable to have on call, for the mastery of which 
one may properly resort to some of the so-called 
“artificial ” systems of memorizing. 

Good memory requires also that we should, as far 
as possible, observe certain rules in “ committing ” 
to memory. Some of these rules can be determined 
by experiment, such as : (1) Do not undertake too 
long tasks of memorizing in one effort ; (2) try to 
find some meaning in what you attempt to learn ; (3) 
repeat the early attempts at memorizing as frequent- 
ly as possible without excessive fatigue. (Here re- 
call what was said (p. 70f.) about the fading of the 
memory-image. ) 

Nature of Imagination. — It has been seen that men- 
tal images associated unde? the principle of conti- 
guity (see p. 85f.) are concerned in the faculties 
both of memory and of imagination. It is the 
absence of reality (see p. 121), and of recognition, as 
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belonging to the past of one’s self, which, in part, 
distinguishes imagination from memory. But the 
other side of this difference is that imagination is 
not bound by facts or within actual time past, as 
memory is. Hence the wonderful impression of 
“freedom,” which belongs to the higher activities of 
the imagination. The man without imagination has 
been said to bo related to the man gifted with it, as 
“the mussel fastened to its rock, that must wait for 
what chance may bring it, is related to the animal 
that moves freely or even has wings.” Yet, as wo 
shall now see, imagination gets all its materials 
from actual past experiences, while it passes far be- 
yond all possible experience of what is actual, in the 
form into which it puts its materials ; and it never 
operates independently of all conditions. Such 
operation would indeed not be “freedom,” but dis- 
order; and the result would be the unintelligible. 

Conditions of Imagination — Sinco all imagination 
involves reproduction in the form of mental images, 
the conditions of mental reproduction belong to all 
imagination. The most highly “ creative genius ” 
creates only as he also reproduces. Let it be supposed 
that one is asked to imagine a line extended indefi- 
nitely ; or to imagine what is meant by saying “ Par- 
allel lines do not meet, but are everywhere equally 
distant ; ” or “ A point has position but no extension 
in any dimension.” Then one must already have had 
enough experience which one can reproduce to know 
what drawing a line (in imagination) means : what 
the “ meeting ” of lines means, etc. Even to imagine 
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a straight line at all, or to imagine any particular 
lino as extended, one must have perceived lines and 
have experienced what it is to extend them. 

It would bo an interesting inquiry, but far too com- 
plex for our present purpose, to ask whether any ob- 
ject can be imagined without setting agoing, at least 
to some extent, the very machinery, so to speak, of 
body and mind that would necessarily be employed in 
first knowing that same object. When, for example, 
I imagine with the eye a line drawn to the left, do I 
not slightly move, or tend to move, the eye in that 
direction ? One writer on psychology has proposed 
to test this question by such experiments as the fol- 
lowing : Open the mouth very wide, and then try to 
imagine a word which (like “bubble” or “toddle”) 
cannot actually be spoken without bringing the lips 
or the teeth close together ; and can you do it V At 
any rate, a very close connection exists between the 
imagination of certain performances or of certain 
conditions, whether of minder body, and the sup- 
pressed beginnings of the same performances and 
conditions. It is hard to imagine what rage is, with 
jaws dropping down loose; or what grief is, with 
head erect and an assumed smile on the face, and a 
good breath of pure air drawn well down into the 
lungs. Here the study of the postures of actors, and 
of the insane, in connection with their voluntary or 
involuntary play of imagination, is very instructive. 

Reproductive and Productive Imagination. — It is 
customary to speak of two main divisions of im- 
agination : (1) reproductive, and (2) productive or 
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creative. These terms are, however, only rela- 
tive. The dreams of men are usually given as in- 
stances of reproductive and purely passive imagina- 
tion. And it is true that most dreams seem to be 
played off before us (sometimes to our amazement or 
our amusement), rather than constructed by us ac- 
cording to an accepted plan. And yet the mind is a 
.great artist in dreams; in sleep it oftentimes con- 
structs the most wonderful dreams out of very little 
material, whether of sensation or of memory. Some 
dreams, whether by day or by night, do indeed run 
helter-skelter ; but then so do some of our “ thoughts,” 
as we call them. The real difference, which ought to 
be emphasized, concerns the amount of conscious 
recognition as suited to some plan or ideal end, 
which is given to the work of tho imagination. It 
may entirely run away with us, in spite of all efforts 
to restrain it ; or we may let it run away to see what 
it will do for us ; or we may more deliberately con- 
trol it for an accepted end. 

The fact is that every man’s so-called “ creative ” 
imagination obeys certain limits, some of which are 
rather arbitrary and whimsical, and some of which 
belong to the laws of all reality and of all mental 
life. Thus, no man can imagine anything as taking 
place without occupying some time ; but it would be 
difficult for one not acquainted with the telegraph to 
imagine that distant communication could be made 
so rapidly as it actually is in this way. Perhaps few 
can easily imagine water as burning up, until they 
have actually seen it do so ; and it is said that a cer* 
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tain king* of Siam could not imagine water becoming 
solid enough for elephants to walk upon. We often 
hear some one saying, “I cannot imagine it,” on 
being truthfully told what another person has known 
actually to occur. 

Creative Imagination.— Some further explanation 
seems desirable regarding this form of the faculty of 
imagination. The main thing to notice is that it is 
always constructive and works toward a plan. It 
therefore implies a certain previous development of 
experience with things, with ends to bo reached, and 
with the means of attaining them. It is also regu- 
larly accompanied by desire to produce soviet] ting that 
shall be novel or new — in the sense of combining the 
results of past experience into some form not hitherto 
realized. The interests which it serves may be as 
varied as all life and all art — from those of the little 
girl w r ho designs patterns for the clothing of her 
dolls, or the cook who “ gets up ” a new dressing for 
a salad, to the lofty imagination of the great musical 
artist or of the scientific discoverer. 

In all imagination of wholly new creations the mind 
takes its point of starting from one or more memory-im- 
ages : and then , by processes of combining and modify- 
ing , it pictures the newly created object. It would be a 
great mistake, however, to suppose that the mind 
always, or generally, sees its end from the begin- 
ning. There is uniformly something mysterious, 
something even that suggests divine inspiration, 
about all truly great work of the creative imagina- 
tion. Mozart’s father is said to have recognized it 
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as “ a gift of God,” when his son played, in this 
way, upon the first grand organ which he had ever 
seen. 

Imagination and Other Faculties. — The dependence 
of imagination upon intellect is suggested by a 
study of the very nature of imagination itself. The 
artist or inventor, of every grade and kind, thinks 
while he also imagines ; by this process of thinking 
he, in part, reaches the results which are ascribed 
to imagination ; and, by thinking, he certainly elab- 
orates and criticises the work of his own imagina- 
tion. And yet, as has just been seen, imagination 
in some sort outstrips both perception and thought ; 
and many of its choicest works flash in upon the 
mind, all ready -made at once, like inspirations from 
the divine mind. This does not, however, do away 
with the necessity for training the intellect in the 
interests of the imagination; the truth plainly is 
that both these so-called “ faculties” work together 
hand in hand ; and no mind can be “ great ” which is 
deficient in either of the two. 

The influence of feeling upon imagination is also 
almost incalculable. The actor, for example, plays 
his part well only as he by a constant activity of im- 
agination enters into the situations and the inner 
meaning, as it were, of the part. But it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for most persons to do this with- 
out the feelings becoming involved. How impos- 
sible must it be to play the part of King Lear with- 
out the imagination requisite to picture the father 
and the monarch in circumstances like his ! But 
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how difficult to do this without the heart being* sym- 
pathetically stirred ! This stirring of feeling, if it 
does not “ run away ” with the intellect of the artist, 
greatly helps and warms his imagination. And to 
say that imagination chooses materials to combine 
for the attainment of a chosen end is the same thing 
as to say that imagination is also an affair of will. 

Kinds of Imagination. — There are as many kinds of 
imagination as there are distinctive uses of this 
faculty. A distinction is sometimes made between 
fancy and imagination ; but it is truer to the facts to 
say that fancy is a species of imagination. AVe rimy 
then call by the term “ fancy ” such acts of imagina- 
tion as have less regard for what is probable or de- 
termined by known facts and laws ; such as are less 
likely to be connected with important practical in- 
terests rather than serving to amuse or to “tickle 
and as such are less careful of method and less last- 
ingly pleasing to our feeling of the beautiful. 

Imagination may also be spoken of as practical, 
or scientific, or artistic, or philosophical, or ethical 
and religious. The great inventor is a man of pre- 
dominatingly practical use of imagination; lie lias 
as an end in view something useful to be done. 
But it is a serious mistake to suppose that a student 
of any science can be great without a strong and 
lofty imagination. Indeed, the meanness and little- 
ness of a considerable proportion of the so-called 
“ scientists ” this very day is due to deficiency in im- 
agination. Mathematics and philosophy, too, ex- 
ercise the imagination in the very loftiest way ; they 
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are only excelled in their demands upon it by the 
spheres of morals and religion. And here again, the 
meanness in conduct of many, and also their nar- 
rowness in religion, comes largely from lack of im- 
agination. 
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THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE 

Many psychologists have treated of thought as 
though it were a separate faculty that follows wholly 
after perception, memory, and imagination have act- 
ed, and so takes the finished products of these facul- 
ties and subjects them to a wholly new form of treat- 
ment. It is true, indeed, that strength and grasp of 
thought proper are a comparatively late develop- 
ment. The young are often very quick and accu- 
rate in perception and in memory, while the su- 
perabundance of imagination in youth is a sort of 
common-place. But the young are seldom remark- 
ably thoughtful ; and thoughtlessness is excused 
— perhaps rather too readily so, in tlieso days — by 
the remark that it cannot be expected in early life. 
For it is experience that makes men thoughtful. 

Now, on the other hand, without actually “ think- 
ing ” — in the sense of the word which psychology is 
compelled to recognize — it is impossible even to 
gain any experience whatever. For activity of the 
intellect is necessary even in beginning experience. 
Perceiving things is “ mindihg” things; and so is re- 
viemhering or imagining them. This somewhat diffi- 
cult truth we shall now try to make clear. 

Discriminating Consciousness Thus far states of 
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consciousness have been spoken of chieffy as though 
they were passive — mere conditions into which the 
mind is thrown by the stimulus of sensations or by 
the incoming of ideas. But there is no state of con- 
sciousness in which the mind is not also active ; in- 
deed, this appeared true when attention was spoken 
of as belonging' to every mental state (see p. 23f.) ; and 
when every state was considered as being* also in one 
of its aspects a state of doing* something (p. 14). 

Let it now be noticed, however, that the very ex- 
istence of any state of consciousness, as known by 
the subject of it to be such a state and no other, im- 
plies activity in discrimination. This statement is 
not to be understood as though a faculty called “in- 
tellect” presided over consciousness, as it were, and 
observed what was going on in it, and then pro- 
nounced upon the event as belonging to this or that 
particular kind of state rather than to some other. 
The rather must all consciousness, as such, be regarded 
as having an active side, as being discriminating con- 
sciousness. So, too, of course, no object of percep- 
tion, of memory, or of imagination can be known with- 
out implying the same activity of the mind in dis- 
criminating. Indeed, it is chiefly this very thing 
which makes us speak of the life of consciousness as 
“ mental.” Or, to say the same thing in other 
words : The working of intellect in this primary sort 
of way is to be acknowledged in connection with the 
very beginnings of experience. For this reason such 
activity may be called “primary intellection.” 
Physiological Conditions of Intellect.— All thinking, 
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oven of the most rudimentary sort, implies work be- 
ing- done in the brain, which, in intensity and ex- 
tent of the areas involved, corresponds in some sort 
to the amount of the thiiydng. It is not then a 
mcro figure of speech when thinking is called 
“brain-work.” Perceiving, remembering, and im- 
agining are also brain-work; but thinking is pre- 
eminently so. Experiment shows that as the amount 
of intellectual activity, of active discriminating con- 
sciousness increases, the time required to perform it 
increases. This time is also a measure in someway 
of the brain-work. Thus it takes from one-tenth to 
five- tenths or more of a second longer to perforin 
somo simple act of discrimination than simply to 
react without discrimination. If the number of 
colors or letters exposed for the quickest possible 
recognition increases from one to six, then the time 
required to think enough to recognize them in- 
creases from about tlirec-tenths to about eight- 
tenths, or even to eleven-tenths of a second. 

It is also found that the lower animals— for ex- 
ample, dogs — may, after losing parts of the higher 
regions of the brain, be able to see light and to hoar 
sounds, but without thinking any meaning into 
them. Such animals are called “soul-blind” or 
41 soul-deaf.” We not infrequently detect ourselves 
in a kind of use of the senses, or of memory, which has 
very little mind in it ; and we know that, other things 
being at all equal, this is a less fatiguing kind of 
work. But real mental work in the way of discrimi- 
nating makes us sweat or makes us tired. 
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Mental Activity in Discrimination — The word “ dis- 
crimination ” lias just been used for a lower and 
yet most general and really rather complex form of 
mental activity. For when we reflect upon the mat- 
ter further, it seems as though several different 
forms of activity were involved in this one. How, 
it may bo asked, can one discriminate without being 
conscious both of likeness and unlikeness ; since a 
thing can be distinguished from others only as it is 
“ like ” some past experience or object, and so is also 
“ unlike ” other experiences or objects ? Even so 
simple a state as a toothache cannot bo known as 
such (a peculiar “ ache ” that is located in a “ tooth ”), 
without being likened to something else ; and also 
deemed unlike yet a third something. And since 
all mental states, and all objects known in them, are 
many-sided and complex, it would appear that, the 
mind must select certain elements or sides and re- 
late them to its past experience, if it is to think 
them at all. But this selection would seem to in- 
volve analysis and synthesis. Apparently, then, a 
number of subordinate processes enter into that 
complex mental activity which has just been called 
“ primary intellection.” 

Consciousness of Resemblance. — Whenever we be- 
come aware that some state of our own, or some 
object which we are regarding, “ resembles ” or is 
“like” some other state or object, wo reach an ex- 
perience which cannot possibly be described in any 
simpler terms. One may be able to tell correctly, 
or not, what any particular thing is like ; but no 
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ono can tell what it is in general for one thing to be 
like another. This impossibility any one may quickly 
test for one’s self. How would you describe “ the 
consciousness of likeness,” except by saying, “Why, 
it is like, etc.” ? But you would thus appeal to the 
very form of consciousness which you wore trying 
to describe. 

Let it not be forgotten' that it is a form of con - 
scions ness of which we are here speaking — a being 
conscious of resemblance. This experience has to be 
accepted as accounting for itself. Things that are 
actually like each other might exist in close neigh- 
borhood forever ; and mental states that are like 
other mental states might follow each other forever ; 
and all this, of itself, would not account for the con- 
sciousness of resemblance. But this form of con- 
sciousness itself furnishes the account of all our 
ideas and all our knowledge of particular likenesses, 
both in things and in mental states. 

Consciousness of Difference. — Almost or cpiite equal- 
ly primary is that mental activity which may bo 
called the being immediately aware of the unlike, 
or the “ consciousness of difference.” It is not easy, 
or perhaps even possible, to say which of these two 
forms of “discriminating consciousness” — the “con- 
sciousness of similarity” or the “consciousness of 
difference” — is the more primary. Both are alike 
necessary to all development of thought. It is a 
sort of shock, as produced especially by any sudden 
and marked change in the stream of consciousness, 
and often accompanied by surprised and painful 
10 
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feeling*, which originally excites and guides the con- 
sciousness of difference. The bitter taste that is 
caused with the design to wean the infant, or the too 
warm temperature of his customary cup of milk, are 
instances. Such things occasion a pause, a doubt, a 
repeated application of the “ noticing ” power of 
the mind. 

The early years of human life may exhibit a sur- 
prising power in discriminating differences in the 
qualities of objects and in the amounts of things, 
liecent experiments in the schools of New Haven 
have shown how this form of consciousness devel- 
ops, on the whole, from the age of six to the age of 
seventeen ; and yet with certain variations depend- 
ent upon age, sex, and obscure individual peculiari- 
ties. On the whole, boys are somewhat superior to 
girls, except in the nice discrimination of shades of 
color. Men are known to be superior to women in 
their power to discriminate sensations produced by 
the divider’s points on different areas of the skin 
(compare p. 99f.). It is very instructive to notice 
how sensitive children are to differences of quan- 
tity, especially where interest is strong. The boy 
quickly knows when one stick of candy has been 
abstracted from his hoard of six sticks, at an ago 
long beforo he can count up to that number. Even 
crows will sometimes discriminate between four men 
and five ; while infants of # four to six years old may 
discern correctly the difference, as a gross mass, be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen objects. On the other 
hand, the suggestions of sight cause most people to 
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go “ quite wild ” in tlieir guesses at the difference 
between two weights. 

Comparison.— The effect of the foregoing two forms 
of conscious activity is very marked upon the charac- 
ter of our ideas. In this way the ideas are, more or 
less vaguely and fitfully at first, and yet consciously 
and actively, related to each other as like or unlike. 
Instead of being merely subject to their passive Jlote , 
we think the ideas under the terms of thought . In- 
stead of simply recurring as like or unlike states or 
objects, they are actively compared, and pronounced 
like or unlike, and related together by an intellectual 
activity. Such distinctively “ mental assimilation ” 
is therefore a distinct stage in mental development 
beyond that mere fusion of ideas to which reference 
was made (p. 78f.). It is the dawning of intellect ; 
it is that which is expressed by saying: “I think” 
this to belong with that, and the other to be differ- 
ent from both. With reference to the same activity 
we say : “ Hold on ; let us see ; let us put these two 
things side by side and notice them attentively, and 
then judge them to be fitly, in our minds, joined to- 
gether or classed apart.” All this implies compar- 
ison resulting in what has been called either “ as- 
similation ” or “ differentiation,” according as the 
objects are judged like or judged unlike. 

Primary Judgment. — It was shown that some sort 
of judgment is implied in all developed perceptions 
by the senses (p. 89f.). This conscious relating of 
states, ideas, objects, as like or unlike in quality and 
quantity, is an act of judging. Or, to express the 
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truth in general terms : The conscious affirming of 
relations of resemblance and difference between the con- 
tents of consciousness is the prim id m form of judgment. 
We are judging in this way constantly. For ex- 
ample, a noise startles us, and we ask ourselves or 
some one else : “ What was that noise ? ” The 
question itself implies an excitement of the mind 
to thought. The answer — “ It was a door slammed,” 
or “ was a clap of thunder ” — is an act of judging 
which quiets and satisfies the mind. Or, again, a 
noise is heard, and wo exclaim to ourselves, “ Two 
o’clock ! ” A form appears in the door, and we cry 
out, “ John ! ” or “ George ! ” But equally, with little 
or no consciousness of excitement, moment by mo- 
ment we are thinking the objects of the senses, or 
our own ideas and thoughts ; making them thus 
to bo such and no other objects, ideas, thoughts, 
that are likened to, or differenced from, one another. 

Developed Processes of Thought.— It is the custom 
with writers on logic and psychology to distinguish 
at least these four conscious activities as involved in 
all thinking : — (1) comparison, (2) identification, (3) 
generalization, (4) naming. A few words. upon each 
of these processes is now in place ; since they are 
all modifications of the work of intellect (or the 
minding of things), as it operates to organize and 
develop experience. Something has already been 
said about (1) comparison. Let it now be noticed, in 
addition, that all actual objects are very complex. 
The result is, of course, that each one is like many 
other objects in some particulars, and in other par- 
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ticulars unlike. Suppose, for example, one is stand- 
ing 1 in front of a catlicdral in Europe somewhere, 
which one has never seen before. One begins at 
once to “ compare ” it with other cathedrals. It is 
larger than the one at X. ; it is more purely Gothic ; 
it has more steeples or towers ; it is built of a differ- 
ent kind of stone, etc. One may, however, compare 
this cathedral with other churches that are not cathe- 
drals, or with other buildings that are not churches. 
In all this one would be thinking the object, “ mind- 
ing ” it, as it were. 

But now it is also perfectly plain that in this 
activity of comparing one is also using (2) identifica- 
tion. This cathedral is like, or even unlike, other 
cathedrals, only as we agree with ourselves to con- 
sider all cathedrals as identical, as being the same 
in so far as they are cathedrals, and not factories, or 
mere stones, or flowers, or flsli, or stars. So with the 
architecture, the steeples, the towers, the windows, 
etc. Even when we recognize a color as red, or a 
taste as sweet, we identify it by thought with what 
we have experienced before. 

This process also involves and leads to (3) gener- 
alization and classifying . This cathedral is, indeed, a 
particular cathedral, right hero before us now, and 
the only ono exactly like it in all the world. But in 
its being a “ cathedral ” to us, it is first generalized 
under a class by an act of •thinking. And so it has 
sometimes been said : “ Thought is the ordering of 
the manifold into a unity.” Further, this class of 
objects has also (4) a name. It is already, by com- 
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mon usage, called “cathedral.” Whenever one is 
engaged in the process of mastering any object by 
thought, one is somehow gratified and assisted by 
learning its name. Of this, however, more will be 
said later on. 

Stages or Forms of Thought. — It is also customary 
to speak of three kinds and products of thought. 
These are called conception, judgment, and reason- 
ing. But it has already been shown that it is judg- 
ing, in this most primary form in which it enters 
into all the work of the intellect, that is the very 
essence of all thinking. So that, properly speaking, 
to frame a conception it is necessary to judge. 
Seasoning, too, is only a process of judging, con- 
ducted in such a way that one judgment follows 
another in a recognized dependence upon it as upon 
its “ reason ” or “ ground.” The nature of thought 
will, however, become more clearly apparent only if 
it be considered in all its three forms. 

Nature of a Concept — The term idea, or mental im- 
age, was applied to a state of consciousness which 
is “ representative ” of past experience. For this 
reason the term representative image was also em- 
ployed (p. GO). It was further seen tliaf by processes 
which were called “fusion” (p. 78f.), and “freeing” 
of the ideas, they may become adapted, as it were, 
to represent past experience in a way more general, 
if also less life-like and more vague. It is thinking, 
however, in the form of judging, which converts the 
ideas into conceptions. In other words, a conception 
of any object , or class of objects , is reached by a united 
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activity of the image-making and the judging faculty of 
the mind. 

Such a statement as that just made can best he 
tested by taking it straight to daily experience. Two 
classes of philosophers — the Nominalists and the 
Realists — have held divergent opinions on the nature 
of conception during a long period of time. Psy- 
chology, however, is interested to ask : What is it 
that actually goes on in the mind which corresponds 
to the name for any class of objects ? Wliat do you 
think, or think about, when you realize the mean- 
ing of a word like “ lion,” or “ man ; ” or even some 
more abstract word, like “ virtue,” or “ state ” In 
every ease it will be found that, if any truly mental 
process is aroused in so-called conception, this proc- 
ess consists of series of pictures of the imagination 
(more or less vivid and life-like or dull and “ sche- 
matic ”), accompanied by activities in judging. 'With 
some persons the picture-making part is more pro- 
nounced ; with others, thinking in the form of judg- 
ment (and, perhaps, also talking to one’s self). 

Kinds and dualities of Concepts. — It belongs to logic 
rather than to psychology to classify concepts as 
though they were real existences, and to tell how 
they may be combined into higher and higher forms 
of judgment. Thus concepts are said to have “ con- 
tent” or “intension,” and “extension.” By the 
former is meant the number of common properties 
which the objects are known to have, that are essen- 
tial to their being called by the same name. Every 
lion, for example, must have four legs, or be a “ quad- 
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raped,” must be an eater of flesh, or “ carnivorous,” 
etc. By the latter term.(‘* extension ”) is understood 
the number of subordinate classes, or of individuals, 
to which the name can properly be applied. The mis- 
taken statement is sometimes made that extension 
and intension vary inversely — that is, as one becomes 
greater the other becomes less. For further details 
on all these subjects, books on logic may be con- 
sulted ; but psychology has little real interest in 
them. 

Logical Judgments. — The nature of the mental ac- 
tivity which takes place in all thinking, even the 
most elementary, has been seen to involvo a kind of 
judgment. This kind of judgment has been called 
“primary” (p. 147); it has also just been declared 
necessary to all forming of conceptions. No concep- 
tion (or “ idea,” or “ notion,” as is popularly said) 
can be had of a “ lion,” or of a “ man,” or a “ flower,” 
without picturing and judging it to be like some par- 
ticular object and unlike some other object. But, on 
the other hand, these so-called conceptions, or con- 
densed results of thinking, become, in turn, the terms 
which are united into more elaborate judgments. 
To take the same example, if one learns that a lion 
is a “ quadruped ” and “ carnivorous,’’ whether by 
actually counting his legs and seeing him eat flesh, 
or by being told about him, one is then prepared to 
pronounce the judgment*: “ A lion is a carnivorous 
quadruped.” This particular judgment thus unites a 
conception (lion), which is the subject of the sen- 
tence, with two other conceptions (quadruped and 
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carnivorous), which are the predicates. It appears, 
then, that a logical judgment is a mental act uniting 
conceptions , or “ condensed ” results of past acts of judg- 
ment, which are already familiar to us and which have 
previously been fixed by names. For in this case we 
know, at least, what it is for an animal to have legs, 
to eat flesh, etc. 

Forms of Judgment. — The mental act of uniting (or 
“ synthesis ”) may take place under any one or more 
of several forms. Among these the following are the 
most important : (1) liesemblance or difference . This 
has already been seen (p. 148) to be the form most fa- 
miliar in the primary judgment. Now, suppose, how- 
ever, that one sees in a collection of wild animals an 
unknown kind. “What is it?” is the question which 
rises to the mind and to the lips. It is like a tiger, 
because it has stripes and is whitish on the under 
side of the belly. But it is not a tiger, because the 
stripes are faint along the sides and brownish-yellow 
above; while the tiger has plainly marked black 
bars on a bright orange-yellow ground. It is an ani- 
mal ; it is a quadruped ; it looks carnivorous ; it is 
most like, a tiger ; but it not enough like a tiger to 
be one. What, then, is it ? Its name is “ a jaguar ; ” 
one henceforth, then, judges the jaguar to have the 
resemblances and differences which one has thus 
marked. 

(2) Space and time give ’us forms under which 
certain logical judgments fall. Thus the inkstand 
is related to the table as being on it ; and the ink 
to tho stand as being in it, etc. One thing is “ far 
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to the right” and another “ near by on the left ” of 
ns. This day is “after” yesterday, in time, and 
“before” to-morrow. Judgments of relations in 
space and of quantity, judgments in geometry and 
arithmetic, are of this order. 

But one of the most early and interesting of all tlio 
forms of judgment is (3) that which attributes an 
action, to an agent. Very early in life — it cannot be 
told how early — the judgment which refers our ex- 
perience to what is done by things acting upon us, 
or upon each other, is framed. When first the infant 
says “ hot,” on pointing to his steaming cup of drink, 
he probably is not simply judging that an attribute 
belongs to a subject, but rather that a thing will, 
under certain circumstances, do something to him 
(namely, burn him). On this effect of our own con- 
scious activity upon our judgments and our reason- 
ings we shall remark further in another place. 

Language and Thought.— It has already been seen 
that the “ naming ” of things, and of our own states 
of mind, our ideas and thoughts, is an important 
part of thinking itself. This fact has occasioned the 
inquiry as to “ the relation of language to thought." 
Connected with this main inquiry are many subor- 
dinate inquiries, such as, why the lower animals 
cannot invent and use language, how far thought is 
possible without language, etc. Into these matters 
we cannot, of course, here enter at length. It should 
be remembered, however, that it is one thing to say 
that thinking cannot develop to any extent without 
the aid of some kind of recognized symbol for its 
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products, and quite another tiling to affirm that 
words , as the peculiarly human symbols of thoughts, 
are indispensable to all thinking. The latter propo- 
sition certainly is not true. The deaf and dumb can 
think very elaborately by helping themselves with 
symbols which appeal to sight. In the novel, 
“God’s Fool,” it is shown, in accordance with a true 
psychology, how conceptions may be elaborated and 
communicated to one blind as well as deaf and dumb, 
by tracing symbols on the skin. Probably, however, 
without some kind of recognized sign to accompany, 
and, as it were, to sustain thinking, it could not go 
on ; and without words joined together in the form 
of judgments the mental processes tend to become 
a mere succession of acts of image-making. On the 
other hand, with the use of words, the symbols them- 
selves are glibly united so as often, with little or no 
real thinking underneath, to bring* the mind to the 
same practical conclusion as that which would bo 
reached much more slowly by stopping “to think 
ourselves through,” as it is customary to say. 

The Nature of Language. — It is natural for man, 
under the influence of any strong feeling, to open his 
mouth and send forth some peculiar and expressivo 
sound. The lower animals, too, have their natural 
cries and expressive sounds, as well as other symbols 
which signify something to other members of tho 
same species. But none of them have anything like 
the nicely modulated power of hearing and of utter- 
ance which man readily attains. So that sounds are 
with man his most easy and appropriate gesture ; 
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although they are greatly helped out, in the case of 
some races and of individuals of all races, by other 
forms of expression. Thus it has been said : “ Speak- 
ing is the instinct of man ; man builds speech as the 
bird its nest.” But these instinctive and expressive 
sounds are not, as yet, genuine words. They must 
themselves come under the influence of tho very form 
of mental life which they are fitted to serve; and 
this is thought, ending in what has been explained 
as the forming of conceptions (p. 150f.). 

Words and Thoughts. — To convert a sound into a 
genuine word, it must be used as not simply a symbol 
of some mental state, but as a so-called “ movable 
type.” That is, it must be intelligently employed as 
standing for what we have already seen to be gen- 
eral in nature, and to belong; to a whole class of ob- 
jects, as made known to thought. Even those stu- 
dents of the mental life of the lower animals who are 
most favorably disposed to rank it highly, aro pretty 
well agreed that these animals do not use their vari- 
ous symbols as “ movable types.” This is not only 
because their organs of hearing and of utteranco are 
so inferior to those of man, but also because they aro 
not capable of thinking as man learns to think, and 
in the highest sense of the word. A pretty story 
from the French of M. Taine will illustrate this : A 
little girl of only eighteen months had been accus- 
tomed to play hide-and-go-seek with her mother, 
calling out, “ Coucou ” She had also been told about 
things hot, “ Qa brule ” (“ that will burn ”). On seeing 
for the first time the setting sun disappear sud- 
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denly behind tlio hill, she cried out: “ A Vide 
coucou” (“The burning thing* is playing* hide-and- 
go-seek”). This infant had made a grand “ gener- 
alization,” as we should say ; and she matched it by 
using words “ as movable types.” It seems quite 
certain that no animal, however intelligent, ever per- 
forms an act of real thinking or uses the symbols 
of its own mental states in a way to equal this infant 
of eighteen months. 

Origin of Language. — The debate has been very 
long and hot as to how language could have 
originated. It is a question which the science of 
mind can answer only in oneway. Language origi- 
nated and has developed as both the expression and 
the essential aid to the development of mental life. 
In different races and individuals it marks the char- 
acter and the amount of mental development as no 
other sign does. But it also gives conditions to 
mental development. So that those who are born 
into tlio inheritance of a highly organized language 
— like Greek, German, or English — are, in that very 
way, invited and almost compelled to think and to 
feel in accordance with it. 



CHAPTER X 


REASONING AND KNOWLEDGE 

When speaking of the stages or forms of thought, 
(p. 150) reasoning was mentioned as the last and 
most elaborate of them all. Yet incredibly swift 
instinctive reasoning enters into all our daily life, 
even into those mental acts which seem to be the 
results of immediate perception by the senses. For 
example, we hear a noise, and say: “ The train is 
coming or we hear a succession of sounds, and at 
once declare : “ There is a fire near the corner of A 
and B streets.” 

Reasoning in Perception by the Senses. — It is plain 
that a sort of reasoning maybe implied in such per- 
ceptions as are expressed by the sentences : “ I hear 
the train coming or “ I see Mr. Smith coming down 
the street.” This fact may be brought out by sup- 
posing a pause before the judgment which results 
from perception is pronounced ; and that this pause 
results from a doubt arising in the mind. To keep 
the same example : suppose we are not quite sure 
whether it is the train coming or the rumbling of 
distant thunder which' we hear; or are in doubt 
whether it is indeed Mr. Smith, or is Mr. Brown, 
whom we see coming down the street.' In such a 
case we should be disposed to listen or to look more 
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intently, so as — note the expressive phrase — to 
“ make up our minds.” It is also plain that in this 
very process of making up the mind, more or less of 
reasoning might be done. Careful listening or 
looking might result, without our knowing why, in 
its being “borne in upon” the mind that the noise 
was, after all, thunder, and not the train ; that the 
person approaching was, after all, Mr. Brown, and 
not Mr. Smith. 

But it is not nearly so easy to suppose we could 
attain the knowledge, that “ there is a fire near the 
corner of A and B streets,” from merely hearing a 
succession of sounds, and without more or less of 
conscious reasoning. For let a case like this be ex- 
amined somewhat more closely. Wliat is really 
hoard is only a succession of sounds of a peculiar 
quality, intensity, timbre, etc. If they have been 
associated by past experience in such a way that 
they are now heard as “the sounds of the fire-boll,” 
there need be no present conscious act of reasoning*. 
But these sounds are also heard in a certain peculiar 
order and up to a certain number ; lot us suppose, at 
first, five in succession, and then, after a longer in- 
terval, four more. This signifies to the mind that 
the fire-bell is striking for Station 54. Here, again, 
little or no conscious work of reasoning may be 
done ; although it is likely that the flow of the men- 
tal life could be expressed in .some such succession 
of judgments as the following: “Fire-bell is strik- 
ing- — five times, four times; that means Station 54.” 
But now shall it be said that there is no added 
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reasoning needed to reach the judgment — “There 
is a fire near the corner of A and B streets ” ? Here, 
too, the actual amount of conscious reasoning would 
plainly depend upon the character of the previous 
experience. For to the mind of the chief of the fire- 
department the alarm 54 is an immediate excitant 
of the thought of a fire in that locality. But for tho 
stranger in town it might lead simply to an inquiry, 
which could be answered only by a concluding judg- 
ment that must be itself reasoned out. 

Nature of True Reasoning — It is now possible to 
see more clearly what is the real nature of all those 
mental acts which are entitled to be called “ acts of 
reasoning,” in the highest sense of the word. For 
suppose that, in the foregoing case, or in any simi- 
lar case, after a thoughtful pause, the conclusion 
follows as something consciously derived from cer- 
tain “reasons” or “grounds.” How do you know 
that this succession— five and then four— of peculiar 
sounds means a fire at the cornfir of A and B streets ? 
Because I see that it says so on the card I have taken 
from my pocket ; or because I remember hearing a 
fireman say so only the other day. Whenever we 
are conscious of making such a connection between 
two judgments as that one of them is related by us 
to one or more other judgments as finding in them 
its reason or cause, then we are “ reasoning,” in the 
highest sense of the A^ord. In a single sentence: 
Genuine logical inference , or reasoning, takes place 
whenever two judgments are mentally related in such 
manner that one is made the “ reason ” (or “ ground ”) <>J 
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the other , with a consciousness of the relation thus estab- 
lished between them. 

Tlio niucli-debated question, whether the lower 
animals are capable of reasoning*, must bo considered 
in the light of this definition. There can be no 
doubt that they often appear exceedingly ingenious 
in adapting means to ends. Some of them, which 
do not appear, as judged by the perfection of their 
nervous system, to be among the highest in the scale 
of intellectual life — such as ants, bees, and many 
kinds of beetles — exhibit signs of wonderful “ intel- 
ligence.” Some of the plants also give signs some- 
what similar. Unlike most plants, however, the high- 
er animals frequently break the bonds of habit, and 
thus do things “out of their usual line,” as though 
in adaptation to an emergency. Bright children 
astonish us by signs of apparent extraordinary intel- 
ligence of the same kind. Yet, if wo question them 
as to why they concluded that this, rather than some- 
thing else, was tho proper thing to do, they can per- 
haps give no “ reason ” or “ ground ” as having oc- 
curred to them. It is doubtful whether an animal 
ever “reasons” in tho sense of tho word which has 
just been explained. For example, does the learned 
dog which has been taught to bring his master an 
umbrella, if it is raining, but a cane, if it is fair, 
ever really conclude : “ The umbrella is the right 
thing, because it is raining;” or, “Since it is fair, 
therefore the cane only will bo needed ” ? 

Nature of the Reason, or “Ground.” — It has just 
been seen that reasoning , properly speaking, invoices 
11 
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conscious recognition of a relation, between tico or more 
judgments ; such as that one of them is “ concluded ” 
from the others as its “reason” or “ ground .” Thus 
we often say, “I can see no good reason for that; ” 
or, “ You have absolutely no ground for your con- 
clusion to stand upon.” And now the further inquiry 
might be raised : What is it, then, for one judgment 
to stand related to another as to its reason or ground ? 
What is the essential thing about this very relation 
of judgments in every act of reasoning % And hero 
the books on logic j)oiiit to the nature of the so- 
called “ Middle Term.” 

Let us take an example. Suppose that I see a 
crocodile, or read a description of one, for the first 
time. Now, the question arises whether a crocodile 
is a mammal or not (that is, whether its young arc 
born, and nursed by the mother, or hatched from 
eggs, and not nursed). I inquire to find some 
“ reason ” or “ground” for judging one way or the 
other — that is, for the conclusion which I am to make 
as the reasonable and well-grounded one. I observe, 
or am told, that the crocodile is a cold-blooded ani- 
mal. I remember that all mammals are warm-blooded 
animals. And at once I draw the conclusion, as tho 
necessary and inevitable thing; “The crocodile is 
not a mammal.” This act of reasoning may be ex- 
pressed as follows: Not-a-mammal is affirmed (or 
predicated) of the subject crocodile, because not- 
warm-blooded is affirmed of it ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, warm-blooded must be affirmed of every mam- 
mal. 
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If, now, wo throw the statement of this mental proc- 
ess into general terms, and then express it by the 
relations of letters, we may choose any one of several 
forms. We may say, for example ; 8 is (or is not) 
1\ because it is (or is not) M; or, If 8 is M \ then it 
is also P(why? because ox because M\&P 

and 8 is M, therefore S is P. All the while, however 
— and in whatever way the case be put — it is our 
knowledge of M which determines whether we shall 
conclude that 8 is or is not P. In the case just 
given, being “ warm-blooded ” is the “ middle term,” 
so-called, and it determines that the crocodile cannot 
be concluded to be a mammal, because all mammals 
are warm - blooded, but the crocodile is not warm- 
blooded. 

It is in view of this relation of the middle term in 
every act of reasoning, to both parts of the conclud- 
ing judgment, that reasoning itself is sometimes 
called “immediate judgment,” or judging through 
some mediating conception , or middle term. 

Kinds of Reasoning. — There are, of course, as many 
principal kinds of reasoning as there are principal 
kinds of relations which different classes of objects 
may sustain to each other. And here let us refer at 
once to the different main kinds of judgments (see p. 
153). First, there is reasoning along the line of 
resemblances and differences. If two things are 
both sufficiently like a third thing, then they are 
like each other ; they belong to one class, and deserve 
& common name. What it is to be “ sufficiently 
like” can never be determined once for all. Hence 
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tlie classifications of the sciences, with their names, 
are constantly liable to change. New and important 
differences in things hitherto thought to be “ suffi- 
ciently alike ” may be observed and this observa- 
tion will “ upset” our previous conclusions regard- 
ing them. Second : some trains of reasoning — as in 
mathemathics and measurement — argue about quan- 
tities and their relations, comparing them with one 
another through one or more middle terms, and thus 
drawing conclusions as to equality, or difference, in 
a great variety of subordinate forms. Yet again, 
third : some change may be noticed and the conclu- 
sion drawn that it is due to the action of some par- 
ticular agent ; for the reason that something which 
is known as a common sign of that agent is con- 
nected with that particular change. 

Forms and Figures of Reasoning. — It is customary 
in logic to distinguish between those forms of rea- 
soning in which a single sentence connects the con- 
cluding judgment immediately with its reason, by 
the words “ therefore ” or “ because ” (the enthymemv ; 
for example : “ The President is fallible, because he is 
a man ”), and the fuller forms in which the grounds of 
the conclusion are stated in two separate sentences 
called the “ premises ” of the argument. As an ex- 
ample of the latter we may make a “ syllogism” 
out of the reasoning about the crocodile — thus: AH 
mammals are warm-blooded animals : the crocodile 
is not a warm-blooded animal ; therefore the croco- 
dile is not a mammal. 

Since there are different ways of arranging the 
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subject (8) and the predicate (P) of the concluding* 
judgment, and also the middle term (M) which 
forms the link in the argument that binds subject 
and predicate together, different “ figures ” of tlio 
syllogism arise. These three, as expressed in let- 
ters, are customarily recognized : 

I. II. Ill 

Mis P P is M MisV 

8 is M or 8 is M M is S 

v S is P v 8 is P vTis P 

Induction and Deduction. — These two forms of rea- 
soning are customarily distinguished in something 
like the following way : If a number of individual 
cases are observed to bo all alike in one or more par- 
ticulars, then wo leap to the conclusion that they are 
alike in all essential respects ; that . they belong to 
one class ; and that “ all ” the individuals of this class 
have these common characters. This is making an 
induction. It will be noticed that this argument 
goes from the particular to the general or universal, 
from the individual case to the class. If, on the con- 
trary, the general principle is already known, and we 
ilien come across an “individual” which seems, in 
some respects, to fall under the principle, we at 
once conclude that this individual falls under the 
principle in all important respects. Here we argue 
from the general to the particular ; from the rule to 
the case; from tho class to the individual member of 
the class. So far as the mental action is concerned, 
however , it is essentially the same in both induction and 
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deduction; in both the argument consists in reaching one 
judgment as a conclusion , by starting from other judg- 
ments as its reason or ground. 

The instance already used may illustrate this dif- 
ference also. Suppose that, on first seeing a’ croco- 
dile, I find by actual observation that it is “ a cold- 
blooded animal.” The next animal which I observe 
that has all the other more apparent characters of a 
crocodile, I expect to find “ cold-blooded ” also. If 
several crocodiles have actually been found to have 
this character, I do not hesitate to say : “ All croco- 
diles are cold-blooded animals ; ” and great would 
be my astonishment to find one that was not so. In 
affirming this general character of the class, I have 
made an induction. But now I am still in doubt 
whether the crocodile is a mammal or not. This 
question, however, I settle by a deductive argument 
— that is, by referring it to the principle already es- 
tablished: 44 No cold-blooded animal is a mammal” 
(comp. p. 162). 

Principle of all Argument.— But, how— it may be 
asked — does one venture at all to argue so confi- 
dently from what one immediately knows, by observ- 
ing it, to what is still unknown ? Whence comes this 
assurance that, if several crocodiles are observed to 
be cold-blooded, we do not need to examine the 
next one, but may infer that it, too, is so ? Might 
not that very next crocodile turn out to be warm- 
blooded ? And what should we do then with our 
confidence in our reasoning powers? To one of 
these questions, the answer must undoubtedly be : 
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Yes, the next animal, which seemed in all other re- 
spects like those we had already seen, might turn out 
unlike them even in so important a character as this. 
Then one of several diffierent tilings would have to 
he concluded : Either this animal ought not to be 
called a crocodile, because it is not cold-blooded ; or 
some crocodiles only are cold-blooded, and there are, 
at least, two kinds of crocodiles ; or else, perhaps, 
here is an astonishing “ freak ” in old Dame Nature 
that she should produce a warm-blooded crocodile. 

In any event, however, we should go right on 
trusting our reasoning powers in general ; and, in- 
deed, what choice could we possibly have in such a 
matter, since wo could not even distrust them by 
arguing against them, except by using them with 
confidence? Only we should get more and more 
cautious in our particular inductions and deductions ; 
and this would produce the development desired of 
these same reasoning powers. For example, a child 
may be at first inclined to drink from any cup of 
milk brought to it, or to put out its hand to pat 
every dog it meets. But being burned or bitten 
once, it might conclude : no milk is safe to drink, 
no dog is safe to pat. Yet next it learns tho signs 
of difference, and so concludes: some cups of milk 
(and what ones) are safe to drink ; some dogs (and 
what ones) do not bite when they are caressed. 

Tho principle which is sometimes said to under- 
lie all reasoning is called “ tho principle of suffi- 
cient reason.” But, so far as psychology can go, 
this simply means that the mind actually does keep 
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on drawing 1 conclusions on grounds, or reasons, 
which it deems “ sufficient ” for that very end. That 
is, wo have now reached an ultimate principle — one 
beyond which psychology has nothing to offer in 
explaining the behavior of the mind. 

Tests of Reasoning — The reasons which ono is 
practically obliged to take as “.sufficient ” for one’s 
conclusions are very different indeed under different 
circumstances and with different classes of subjects. 
In mathematics they are of an entirely different 
order from -those which one is obliged to follow in 
life. And this is not because mathematics is so real 
and the more doubtful practical conclusions so un- 
real ; but just the contrary. It is “ pure ” mathe- 
matics which is totally unreal ; and that is one 
reason why men can argue about it so confidently. 
Its conceptions and terms can be considered without 
regard to real facts, by a process of abstraction. 
But we cannot deal this way with nature, much less 
with human conduct. In these spheres we can only 
reach, by reasoning, what is more or less likely to 
be true. It is not absolutely certain that the sun will 
rise to-morrow, or that the man who jumps from a 
window in the sixtli story will get hurt. But those 
are called “ fools ” who do not reason and act as 
though it were so. 

The physical sciences are constantly being disap- 
pointed and going wronjg, in both their inductions 
and their deductions. The popular impression that 
they have arrived at fixed, unchanging, and abso- 
lutely indubitable laws is quite wrong. But gradu- 
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ally they are correcting* tlieir past mistakes, verify- 
ing their correct guesses, and building up a struct- 
ure of well-reasoned conclusions based on valid 
grounds. 

In testing their inductions, or “jumps ” to general 
conclusions, the sciences make use of certain so- 
called “ methods ” or “ rules.” Among these the 
following three are most important : (1) The 

method of agreement; (2) the method of differ- 
ence ; and (3) the method of concomitant variation. 
13y the first rule it is meant that objects or events 
which are in any way known to have like qualities or 
conditions may safely be inferred to belong to tho 
same class or to be due to the same causes. By tho 
second rule it is meant that, when objects or events 
differ in important ways, they must be inferred to 
belong to different classes or to be due to different 
causes. And by tho third rule it is meant that, 
where two or more different objects or events vary 
with proportional intensities, it may safely be in- 
ferred that they belong to tho same class or are duo 
to the same causes. 

Nature of Knowledge — We constantly hear men 
saying : “ I know that this is (or is not) true ; ” or, “ I 
know (or do not know) this object (or that person).” 
Huch a saying excites no surprise ; for that knowl- 
edge should be, in any sense, a mystery, it has prob- 
ably never occurred to ifiost persons to suspect. 
Yet, as one of our modern students of mental life 
has truly said: “ The relation of knowing is the most 
mysterious thing in the world.” In view of what 
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lias already been sliown as to the nature of percep- 
tion, judgment, and reasoning, it must be apparent 
that the popular use of this word “ knowledge ” is 
very loose and often inaccurate. Can a man know 
what is not true 1 Can lie know that yonder object 
is a cow, when it is indeed a horse ; or that he met 
Mr. X, upon the street yesterday, because he saw 
him plainly, when Mr. X. has already proved that 
he was a hundred miles away at that very hour ? 
How, too, shall one know whether there are or are 
not ghosts (or black swans or warm-blooded croco- 
diles) ; or even that, in some other planet, heavy (?) 
bodies may not tend to fly away from each other 
rather than to approach? For if there is any gen- 
eral truth which may be known, it is this, that men 
have claimed (and do still claim) to know, beyond a 
doubt, almost every conceivable absurdity. 

Shall the word “ knowledge,” however, bo so re- 
stricted as to apply it only to what is absolutely be- 
yond all doubt ? This would perhaps be found to 
limit its sphere unduly ; for it might appear that, 
for each one, only his own present state of mind, as 
such, is known as “ absolutely beyond all doubt.” 
The final answer to such questions, however, does 
not belong to psychology, but to a department of 
philosophy which is called “theory of knowledge.” 

Belief and Knowledge. — One important truth is 
brought to our notice b^ the way in which the word 
knowledge is ordinarily used. There is a sort of 
conviction, certainty, belief, in all knowledge. 
“ Belief ” is sometimes opposed to “ knowledge,” as 
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though the two were contradictory ; and, indeed, 
mere belief is not enough to warrant knowledge. 
But without belief, of a certain sort, there is no such 
thing as knowledge. It is a curious and interesting 
illustration of this truth to notice how men bring 
their fist down hard upon the table, or stamp their 
foot upon the ground, or “ pounce upon ” their words 
with great emphasis, when they are telling what 
they believe they know. “It is this, and not that,” 
they say in the warmest possible way. “ I tell you 
I know it is so.” This is not a sentence which most 
men, when contradicted, are apt to say without some 
evidence of aglow of conviction. In fact, to say, “ I 
feel perfectly sure,” is, in popular speech, the same 
thing as to say, “ I know.” This belief— as it were — 
slumbers in all knowledge, but is apt to be aroused 
as soon as what we consider our knowledge is called 
in question. It has been called an “emotion of 
conviction ” by one writer. It exists as truly in the 
man who “coolly” (?) refuses to discuss his pet 
theory in science, politics, or religion, as in the man 
who affirms his theory with the greatest apparent 
fanaticism. 

Development of Knowledge — Our past study has 
shown us that, in no unmeaning use of the words, 
all knowledge is a development. That knowledge of 
things which we call “ immediate,” and which comes 
with the use of the senses, is really a matter of 
growth. The infant had to learn, and actually did 
learn, to know its own body, with each of its particu- 
lar members, its own self, and all the things that 
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now make up the world of its experience. Yes, since 
every perception by the senses, and every full act of 
self-consciousness, is an activity that takes place 
only as a process in time, it is an important truth 
that each single “ knowledge ” is a growth, a de- 
velopment ; while no one would think of disputing 
,tliat the body of knowledge which belongs to the in- 
dividual or to the race is a matter of growth. 

Another truth to be noticed is that, in the attain- 
ment and growth of knowledge, all the activities of 
the mind are involved. That this is true, so far as 
all the forms of intellectual activities are concerned, 
is readily apparent. Judgment, memory, imagina- 
tion, and even reasoning, have all been seen to be 
employed in attaining a knowledge of things 
through the senses.' Feeling also is undoubtedly 
involved in the attainment and growth of knowledge. 
As Goethe says : “ All comes at last to feeling and 
“ What you don’t feel you’ll never catch.” This is 
indeed an exaggerated way of stating the .truth. 
But it has just been seen how one form of feeling— a 
sort of “emotion or conviction” — is found in all our 
knowledge. The primary kinds of feeling, such as 
^surprise, expectation, anger, fear, and hope, enter 
into and modify all our processes of perception and 
reasoning. He who expects or dreads to see any 
particular object will have what ho actually does 
see influenced by his fexpectation or his dread. 
Every sound is interpreted as being this rather 
than some other sound, under the influence of latent 
or more obvious emotion. And that the will takes 
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part in the production of the state of knowledge is 
seen to be true as soon as we recall that attention is 
necessary to knowledge, and that the direction of 
attention is so largely a matter of will ; as well as 
that our knowledge of things is so dependent upon 
all the use and control of the movable parts of the 
body; and that this is also so much a matter of will. 
As to the knowledge of ourselves, w r e may quote 
again from Goethe : “ How can a man learn to know 
himself? By reflection never, only by action.” 

Kinds of Knowledge — All acts of knowledge may 
be divided into classes according to two or three 
different principles. Thus all knowledge is either 
(1) immediate, or (2) inferential. Immediate knowl- 
edge is such as is got in our use of the senses, or in 
the observation of our own states when we do no 
conscious reasoning. Inferential knowledge is such, 
on the other hand, as is reached by consciously 
reasoning from premises to conclusion, or from one 
judgment to another. 

But if the processes of knowledge are considered 
according to the classes of objects known, two kinds 
may also be distinguished. These are : (1) tlio 
knowledge of Self, and (2) tlio knowledge of things. 
The former might then be said to come by w r ay of 
self-consciousness (compare p. 30f.) and the latter 
through perception by the senses. But this W'oiihl 
apply only to immediate knowledge ; for knowledge 
about ourselves and also about things requires for 
its attainment and growth just the same use of the 
powers of conception, judgment, and reasoning. 
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Finally, it may be said that by knowledge all the 
individual experiences are related together so as to 
become parts of a system. Thus we may think of 
the growth of knowledge as a sort of progressive organ- 
ization of experience itself 



CHAPTER XI 


EMOTIONS, SENTIMENTS, AND DESIRES 

Important changes take place in the character of 
the feelings as the life of knowledge grows. As we 
gain experience of ourselves, and of things and our 
relations to them, this “ feeling-aspect ” of con- 
sciousness becomes more and more complex. Many 
curious and interesting mixtures and conflicts also 
take place among the more simple forms of the feel- 
ings themselves ; this fact, too, increases the variety 
and complex character of the more highly devel- 
oped life of hiding. Still further, many of the 
stronger feelings especially produce very important 
and almost immediate changes in the conditions of 
the bodily organs. These changes in turn make 
themselves felt by the mind ; and this itself pro- 
duces new modifications of feeling. Once more, 
there arc few or none of tlie feelings that do not 
quickly incito the desire to do something. They 
are themselves either painful or pleasurable (see 
P- 59f.) ; and they have reference to objects that may 
possibly be avoided or gained. As one might say 
— speaking in an abstract way — they tend to move 
the will ; they are “ motives ” or forceful influences 
to some form of action. This effect on the mind 
also makes itself strongly felt. 
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Classes of Feelings — It can scarcely be considered 
strange, after what has already (p. 50) been said, if it 
is again found necessary to confess that human feel- 
ings are too varied and complex to be strictly clas- 
sifiod. This is actually the. case. There has never 
been, and there never will be, any wholly satisfactory 
classification of the feelings. We shall, however, 
on grounds which will be made more clear later on, 
distinguish between the emotions and the sentiments. 
If, then, those states are also considered, where 
either the emotions or tho sentiments begin to oper- 
ate somewhat strongly to influence the will, to in- 
duce or move us to do something, a third class, 
called the desires, may be distinguished. It is of tho 
emotions, the sentiments, and the desires that this 
chapter treats. Only it should lie understood that 
the last of the three classes (the desires) empha- 
sizes especially those states in which mere feeling 
tends to pass over into willing. 

Nature of an Emotion. — In order that any form of 
feeling may become an emotion, two things are 
chiefly necessary. The first of these is that the feel- 
ing itself should acquire a certain intensity. All 
know well enough what is meant by the intensity of 
a feeling, just as directly and undoubtedly as they 
know what is meant by the intensity of a sensation. 
On account of its so-called internal and subjective 
character, however, ther© are no means of measuring 
the intensity of feelings as there are of measuring 
the intensity of sensations. When any consider- 
able increase in the intensity of any form of feeling 
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takes place, this increase soon produces a variety of 
changes in the condition of the different bodily or- 
gans — such as the skin, the muscles, the action of 
the heart and lungs, and so of the parts used in 
swallowing and of the* whole digestive canal, etc. 
These changes are now themselves felt ; and the feel- 
ing of them constitutes the second important char- 
acteristic of an emotion. Considerable intensity of feel- 
ing and the “ tinge” or “ suffusion” of consciousness by 
the resulting bodily developments (“ the bodily reson- 
ance”) are then the more notable features of every 
emotion . 

Primary Kinds of Emotions — Some forms of human 
feeling, which may be classed among the emotions, 
are of the most elementary and universal character. 
Not only are they found among all human beings 
very early in life, but even the lower animals ex- 
hibit plain signs of similar forms of fooling. Of 
these perhaps the most important are anger, fear, 
grief and joy, astonishment, curiosity, jealousy, and 
sympathy. These involve, of necessity, only a very 
low development of mind ; but they may be said to 
be related in the order above named, to the growth 
of ideas and to the acquirement of experience. For 
example, if one grasps the hand of a young child, 
or in any way opposes its free movement, one may 
arouse physical signs of feeling similar to those 
exhibited when one sets one’s cane in the path of a 
serpent or a young alligator. Infants also show 
signs of fear before they can possibly know anything 
to be afraid of. One observer noticed fear of cats 
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in a girl of only fourteen weeks old ; another heard 
the cry of fear, at the barking of a dog, in a child of 
the same age. Astonishment is the emotion of 
strong surprise, and is closely connected with both 
fear and joy. Curiosity, too, manifests itself in 
children, as in certain young animals, by a sort of 
physical and mental restlessness, long before any 
real “ intellectual curiosity,” as an affair of intelli- 
gent choice of ends, can arise. Even sympathy is 
originally instinctive, blind, and common to man 
with the lower animals. Indeed, one may properly 
use this word for that tendency to “ harmonize ” our 
consciousness with that of others, which is quite 
universal. Children and adults “get mad,” and 
grieve, and fear, and wonder, in company. 

Development of an Emotion. — Every emotion runs a 
course, as it were, although it may seem to spring 
into being at once. Some idea, thought, memory, 
or it may be merely sensory agitation, arouses a sort 
of local storm in certain nerve-centres of the brain. 
This storm spreads from centre to centre, as it were ; 
it sweeps down the nerve-tracts that lead to the ex- 
ternal parts of the body, to the skin, muscles, and 
joints, to the heart, and lungs, and other viscera. 
Flushes or chills, shiverings and “ goose-pimples,” 
start out on the skin, and its tension over the under- 
lying organs is changed. The muscles become more 
rigid or flabby than usual <3 some of them are con- 
tracted and others relaxed. The jaws fall or becomo 
set ; the heart beats faster or slower, or else it flut- 
ters wildly and stands still. The character of the 
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respiration and the condition of the glottis and dia- 
phragm change. Weeping, sobbing, sighing, “ catch- 
ing breath,” etc., occur. Strange internal agitations 
make themselves felt. Taken altogether, this may 
be called the “ bodily resonance,” or “somatic reac- 
tion,” awakened by the effect of the intense feeling 
on the organs through disturbance of the brain. It 
mixes itself with the more purely ideal feeling and 
gives it a coarsened and more strictly “emotional 
character.” 

There is an indefinite variety to these bodily 
effects of the emotions. Each emotion has its pecul- 
iar characteristics, ail'd yet individual persons differ 
in respect of them. Various admixtures of the emo- 
tions also take place. In anger the jaws are apt to 
be set and the teeth grind together; crecpings and 
“ goose-pimples ” come over the skin. The muscles 
are tense in those organs needed for offence or de- 
fence. But some are pale and some flushed when 
they are angry; and some tend to run away with 
fright or collapse with internal agitation, whiles/ 
others tend to “ brace up ” and fight (either the ob- 
ject that angers them or the passion in themselves). 
In extreme fear, again, the neck is bent, the jaws and 
cheeks relaxed, the shoulders collapse, the arms 
hang, the legs drag, the viscera quiver, the heart 
beats wildly or stops still. The feeling of these 
bodily changes iiitensifies.the emotion itself. 

But in the case of all strong emotions a climax is 
reached, and then the storm begins to abate. What 
is called a “reaction” comes on. In their highly 
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emotional form all the feelings run , as it were, a sort of 
limited physiological career . 

Emotions and Thoughts. — It is not, of course, upon 
the bodily organs alone that all the intenser forms 
of feeling make themselves felt. Nothing in our ex- 
perience is any plainer than tho . fact that tlio 
thoughts are “ disturbed ” by the emotions. In men 
of strong character and great self-control, a largo 
amount of feeling may seem to quicken and im- 
prove their thinking powers. They are “ at their 
best” when they are strongly moved by love, or 
anger, or even by grief and fear. But the effect of 
much emotional disturbance upon the thoughts, in 
most cases, leads in either one of two unfavorable 
directions. Either the mental images and acts of 
judgment and reasoning are thrown into a sort of 
wild confusion, rendered “ hurly-burly,” as it were ; or 
else they are made stagnant with a kind of paralysis. 

This “upsetting” of the mental train, this disturb- 
ance of the powers of thought and reasoning, like 
the bodily changes which accompany it, is itself 
felt as a profound modification of the original feeling. 
Almost all know what the feeling is which is so sig- 
nificantly called “ losing one’s self.” Similar condi- 
tions of mind may bo produced by certain drugs ; 
they also belong to certain forms of insanity. Some 
insane persons are almost habitually in the emotional 
state which belongs to tl\e feeling of a wild confu- 
sion of the thoughts ; others suffer from the constant 
depressing feeling of a “ drag ” and impotency in 
the mental train. 
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Complexity of the Emotions. — All those forms of 
feeling* — themselves more or less complex-may still 
further combine or follow each other in a great 
variety of ways. It has long been noticed, and has 
been told in many forms of literature, how apt the 
mind is to pass suddenly from one extreme to 
another. This involves a further extension of the 
principle which we have already seen (p. 64f.) to con- 
trol the succession of pleasures and pains. Not in- 
frequently the most passionate and devoted love 
follows in reaction upon the most extreme distaste. 
And few remarks are more common than those which 
emphasize the proverb — “Love mo little, love mo 
long.” 

So also the seemingly opposite emotions may bo 
almost inextricably mixed in tlio same experience of 
the soul. Thus Plato describes the “ extraordinary 
state ” of mind in which the disciples of Socrates 
were when they were watching him dying, as “an 
unaccustomed mixture of delight and sorrow.” So 
sometimes, as we say, we do not know whether we 
are most grieved or most glad. The modifying effect 
of one emotion upon the next succeeding is also a 
matter of great importance. A certain abruptness of 
change increases the intensity of the emotions. So 
that griefs which come unexpectedly “ upon the top 
of ” joys or of quiet contentment are more than ordi- 
narily poignant; and no* joys are quite like those 
which bring relief to preceding griefs. 

Passions and Emotions— These two words are pop- 
ularly employed without any very clear and fixed 
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distinction between tliem. Tims the same state of 
feeling* might bo spoken of as either the “ emotion ” 
or the “ passion” of anger, the “emotion” or the 
“ passion ” of jealousy, etc. A very important dis- 
tinction between the two is, however, possible and 
ought to be observed. Emotions which have become 
habitual by frequent repetition and are “ backed vp ” by 
determined will are more properly called passions. And 
this leads a modern writer to say, “ Repetition lias a 
different effect upon emotion and upon passion ; it 
weakens the one and feeds the other.” In this uso 
of the words, emotions are the more violent, tempo- 
rary, and sudden ; they escape control and rage of 
themselves, if they become very intense. Passions 
are more concealed and constant ; they are taken up 
and adopted more by the voluntary man. The one 
is like a storm of thunder and lightning ; the other 
is the intense and steady heat of tropical summer. 
Women are more emotional than men, but men are 
more passionate than women. Strong emotions are 
sources of weakness; but strong passions may bo 
sources of strength. 

Nature of the Sentiments — The forms of developed 
feeling which are called sentiments differ from the 
emotions largely in not having what the latter have. 
They lack the intensity and the strong bodily tinge 
(tlio “ somatic reaction ”) of the emotions. They are 
more ideal and spiritual, tve might say. They are 
“ fuller of ideas ; ” and some of them are found to be 
complex forms of feeling that arise only in the pres- 
ence of “ ideals,” or constructions of imagination 
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and thought which tlie mind holds up to itself as 
types or patterns of what is not, but ought to be. 

Yet here again the distinction between the emo- 
tions and the sentiments is not fixed and immovable. 
Even the artistic and tlie religious feelings may be- 
come, so intense and may so stir up in characteristic 
ways the organs of the body as to become, more 
properly called, emotions or passions. Rome stu- 
dents of nature or of the human mind follow their 
pursuits with a high degree of mental and bodily 
disturbance, amounting to an emotional phase of 
feeling. Moreover, traces of the influence upon feel- 
ing itself from the resulting condition of the bodily 
organs are to be noticed in almost all of the most re- 
fined sentiments. Indeed, this fact accords with tho 
very nature of feeling. We shall see how true this 
is when we consider, for example, tho sentiment for 
the sublime or the sentiment of moral obligation 
which corresponds to the words, “I ought,” or “I 
ought not.” 

Classes of Sentiments. — These forms of complex 
feeling, likes all others, do not admit of direct classi- 
fication. Indirectly, however, and by considering 
the conditions of their occurrence, or the intellectual 
processes which accompany them, or the kinds of 
objects which excite them, they may be divided so 
as to be treated in a convenient way. Thus three 
main classes of “sentiments” may be recognized, 
namely: (1) the intellectual ; (2) the fosthetical ; and 
(3) the ethical and religious. 

The Intellectual Sentiments — All the processes of 
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perception, memory, imagination, and thinking have 
their peculiar forms of feeling connected with them 
either as excitants or accompaniments. These ‘‘in- 
tellectual sentiments ” may themselves, therefore, be 
somewhat roughly divided into two classes. They 
are such as either serve to give impulse and guid- 
ance to the intellectual activities ; or else they sim- 
ply accompany them as feelings of the intellectual 
activities. 

Among tlioso of the first class is the sentiment of 
intellectual curiosity, which, when it is regarded as 
a motive for doing something, becomes a desire of 
knowledge “ for its own sake,” as men are accus- 
tomed to say. This sentiment originates in that 
almost merely animal restlessness to which reference 
has already been made (p. 178). As imagination op- 
erates upon the field of knowledge, it forms an at- 
tractive picture of the nobility and the advantages 
of merely knowing ; and this picture maybe personi- 
fied, and even worshipped, as a kind of goddess 
called “ Science,” with a morbid and sentimental de- 
votion. 

In considering the intellectual sentiments of the 
second class, it should bo borne in mind that we 
actually feel the movements of our own intellect- 
ual life, in a variety of forms of feeling which cor- 
responds to the actual variety of these movements. 
For example, the consciousness of similarity, with 
its pleased sentiment of recognition, differs from 
the feeling of the slight or intense shock of surprise 
which goes with the consciousness of difference. 
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One feels amazed as well as gratified when one 
apprehends important new truths. In trying to 
remember, on e feels puzzled ; not quite satisfied un- 
less the remembrance seems absolutely correct, and 
relieved and gratified when the act of memory seems 
complete. Indeed, this latter form of feeling is often 
more of a guide to memory than is judgment or 
reasoning. Abovo all in importance is the senti- 
ment of fitness, or approbation, with which “the 
truth” is greeted by a sound and honest mind. 
And, indeed, it is probably feeling, far more and far 
of tener , than any strict logical conclusiveness in our 
reasonings that settles for the time being what the truth 
shall be held to be. 

It could even be shown that, in all probability, 
every important relation recognized by the intellect 
and put into language has its appropriate senti- 
ment. Thus there is a feeling, as well as a thought, 
that goes with all the prepositions, such as “ upon,” 
“ over,” “ into,” etc. Especially do many of the con- 
junctions serve to mark peculiar changes in feeling as 
well as transitions in thought. We all agree with the 
character in Shakespeare, who did not like “ But yet.” 

The iEsthetical Sentiments. — When one is looking 
at certain objects in nature or in an art gallery, 
when one is hearing certain successions of sounds 
at a good concert, when one is reading poetry, or 
contemplating in memory or imagination a great and 
heroic deed, one experiences Vtery peculiar feelings 
of admiration and pleased approval. Such feelings 
are called “ sosthetical sentiments,” or the “feel- 
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ing” of tlio beautiful. The psychology of these 
forms of feeling is an exceedingly interesting subject 
of study; but it has thus far been pursued with 
only a partial success. Several points may, how- 
ever, be considered as established. 

The msthetical sentiments are forms of agreeable 
or disagreeable feeling, as indeed almost (if not 
quite) all of our sentiments are. But they do not ap- 
pear to be merely agreeable and disagreeable feedings. 
That is, the satisfaction is not simply sensuous or 
simply intellectual, as is the satisfaction which is 
taken in a well-cooked dish or in a sound argument. 
But msthetical sentiment may mix in with sensuous 
feelings ; as in the case of the traveller who, on 
drinking cool, fresh milk in the Pyrenees, “ experi- 
enced a series of feelings which the word agreeable is 
insufficient to designate.” Or, again, as in the case 
of one of the author’s pupils, who testified that the 
study of Kant’s u Critique of Pure Reason ” gave him 
the highest msthetical enjoyment. There is no way, 
of course, to prove such statements as these but to 
appeal to the consciousness of those who make them. 
And it will be forever useless for small-minded psy- 
chologists, with their petty theories of evolution, to 
try to make the world’s artists and admirers of art 
think that they do not know themselves well enough 
to understand the difference between genuine ces- 
theticcil sentiments and merely ayreeable feelings. 

Kinds of the Beautiful. — There are various ways of 
dividing up the kinds of beautiful objects, and of 
classifying the arts. But the division in which pay- 
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cliology is interested is based upon tlie differences 
in our conscious states when we are contemplating 
tlie different sorts of objects which we call “beauti- 
ful.” Here, of course, tlie word hmutifut is used with 
a very general significance. For example, one form 
of the beautiful is the sublime or the grand. A cer- 
tain largeness or swelling of feeling is characteristic 
of our mental attitude before the sublime. This char- 
acteristic extends even to the physiological basis of 
the feeling. One tends to lift up the head, to stretch 
one’s self in stature, to expand the lungs by deep 
breathing, when one is contemplating the sublime. 
The intellectual activities are loose and expansive, 
rather than marked by fixed attention and careful 
mastery of minute details. Imagination, taking its 
point of starting from the object, ranges abroad, 
magnifies known excellences, and even reaches 
out toward the incomprehensible and the infinite. 
Feelings of awe and reverence, that seem to have a 
kind of moral and religious quality, are aroused. 
Somewhat thus does tlie sensitive soul feel the sub- 
limity of a storm at sea (when all personal fear and 
discomfort are absent), or of the clouds and light- 
ning, or the snowy peaks, seen from a mountain’s 
top, or of some heroic charge in a great battle, or 
an act of religious self-sacrifice. 

But if it be the merely p ref It/ which one is enjoy- 
ing, how different is the fbrm of one’s msthetical 
consciousness ? Here there is little or no expansive 
physiological feeling’ ; attention is concentrated on 
the harmony or pleasing contrast of details ; imagi- 
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nation seeks little or nothing beyond ; and there is 
almost no excitement of will either to worship or to 
achieve. So that the merely and excessively pretty 
often comes very near to exciting feelings of half- 
contempt. The graceful , again, is appreciated only 
as the thoughts and feelings which accompany easy 
and pleasant movement, whether of body or of mind, 
are stirred and gratified. But further remarks on this 
interesting department of psychology are not fitted 
to so elementary a work as this. 

The Ethical Sentiments. — As has just been seen, 
some of the sesthetical sentiments are vory closely 
akin to moral and religious sentiments. Especially is 
this true of the sentiments of awe and reverence, 
and of the mysterious and infinite, which those ob- 
jects excite that are called sublime. The various 
emotions — such as anger, fear, grief, joy, and sym- 
pathy — may all become moral or immoral, according 
to the degree and manner of their prevalence in the 
life of the mind. Thus natural anger may bo culti- 
vated by experience and rational reflection so as to 
take the form of a holy sentiment against injustice, 
such as is rightly attributed even to God himself. 
Fear may bo developed into the sentiment of rever- 
ence for what is true, beautiful, and good. To be 
false or to speak lies becomes for some men the 
most to be dreaded of all things conceivable. “The 
fear of God,” we arc toh^ “ is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” Crude animal sympathy is also developed in- 
to the refined sentiment of unselfish love for others, 
love of friends, love of country, love of humanity. 
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There are, however, certain sentiments, or forms 
of feeling, developed, in the course of the natural 
life of the mind, that are distinctly ethical . It is the 
possession of these which seems to make man a 
moral being, on the side of feeling, as none of the 
lower animals are. Among these we note, first, the 
sentiment of moral obligation, or the feeling which is 
expressed by the words “ I ought,” “ he ought,” etc. 
Begging pardon for the expression, we will call this 
the “ feeling of oughtness.” This is a perfectly 
unique sentiment, is not like any other, and cannot 
be understood as a development or modification of 
any other. Its unique character is undoubted, how- 
ever the sentiment may seem to have arisen. So 
far as is known, the lower animals have no corre- 
sponding form of consciousness. Second : the senti- 
ment of moral approbation or disapprobation seems 
also to be a distinctive and unique ethical sentiment. 
The words “ approve ” and “ disapprove ” are indeed 
used with a variety of meanings. The animals— as, 
for example, a dog that has failed to retrieve or 
that has been caught stealing a bit of meat— show 
certain signs of shame for what they have done or 
have failed to do. A defeated foot-ball team, even 
when it has “ done its duty,” may have a similar feel- 
ing of shame. But that distinctively moral feeling 
which arises when, in spite, it may be, of threatened 
pain and loss, one has donp what sound judgment 
decides ought to be done, is apparently the posses- 
sion of man alone. 

Nature of Conscience. — Few words are used with 
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more indefiniteness and variety of meaning than the 
word “ conscience.” In none of its meanings, how- 
ever, can the claim to regard conscience as a special 
faculty of the mind be made good. If the word be 
employed to comprehend the judgments of men as 
to what is right and what is wrong in character or 
conduct, then conscience is certainly no special fac- 
ulty. Judgment about matters of right and wrong, 
a* judgment, is precisely similar to judgment about 
all other masters. In all matters men take some of 
their judgments from others, quite unthinkingly; 
other judgments they make up after more or less re- 
llection ; still others they grasp at, as it were, in a 
way to hit right, perhaps, but so that they cannot 
justify to reason the conclusion, either before their 
own intellect or the intellect of other men. In all 
matters judgment springs very largely out of blind 
feeling. 

Tt has already been seen that most of the so-called 
ethical sentiments (conscience as feeling) are not 
originally ethical, in the stricter sense of the word. 
But two forms at least - the feeling of moral obliga- 
tion and the feeling of moral approbation —are dis- 
tinctive and unique. How these feelings come to he 
attached to certain particular forms of conduct, how 
it is that you feel that “you ought,” and I feel that 
“I ought,” in such very different ways, is a matter 
of education, personal Iqstory, etc. But both you 
and I and all men agree in having certain distinc- 
tively human and moral sentiments aroused; we 
agree also in having these sentiments so largely at- 
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taclied to the same courses of conduct or to tlio same 
deeds, because there is so much in common, not only 
in human nature, but also in the circumstances and 
teachings under which it was developed. 

Hence it comes about that from the point of view 
of individual consciousness , the “ ought-feeling ” and the 
feeling of moral approbation are generally attached \ 
without any conscious process of reasoning , to a so- 
called moral judgment ; but in making up the judg- 
ment any aim) uni of reasoning is admissible , for it is a 
matter of evidence, more or less. 

Nature of the Desires. — Those states of conscious- 
ness which we have called “ the desires” lie nearer 
to the will than do the emotions and sentiments, con- 
sidered merely as such. Indeed, in order to under- 
stand the origin and nature of the desires, it is 
necessary to take our point of starting chiefly from 
“the impulses.” Here we may begin by noticing 
that the various forms of natural emotion have their 
characteristic impulses toward certain forms of 
movement. For example, the impulse of the angry 
child is to strike or kick ; or to bite some object ; or, 
in ease fear restrains from this, to beat his heels or 
his head on the floor. The impulse of love is to 
fondle, to defend, to embrace. Feelings like those 
of curiosity, expectation, and doul.)t also act as im- 
pulses. The impulse of the curious mind is to 
look “ pryingly,” and that c^f the doubtful mind to 
look c< suspiciously.” But plainly each of these im- 
pulses involves acts of will, the doing of something 
that has its end in the gratification or relief of feeling. 
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Genuine desires, however, as distinguished from 
impulses, require a considerable development of in- 
tellect, an acquirement of experience as to the re- 
sults of what is done and of the ways to reach the 
ends toward which feeling impels the mind. Some 
end of which we have a mental picture, and about the 
effects of which upon our well-being we have knowl- 
edge acquired in the past, must be the object of de- 
siro. Desires, therefore, involve the development and 
use of all the faculties of mind in a rather compli- 
cated way. It is the stress of feeling ready to break 
over — as it were — into a definite act of wilt toward 
some particular end , which is the peculiar character- 
istic of the desires. 

Kinds of Desires — It is as difficult to classify the 
desires satisfactorily as it is to classify the senti- 
ments. For purposes of convenience, however, four 
classes of desires may be distinguished : (1) Sen- 
suous, or those which arise out of bodily cravings, 
and find their satisfaction in the possession and use 
of some object ; (2) Intellectual desires, or thoso 
cravings that arise from the mental faculties and 
find their satisfaction in mental exercises, or states, 
regarded as objects or ends to bo gained ; (3) Sen- 
timental desires, or those which arise in the con- 
templation of some form of the beautiful or of the 
morally good in conduct and character ; and (4) 
Pathological, where things which seem repulsive, 
and the possession and use of which are painful to 
the person himself, are still desired in a sort of dis- 
eased and irrational way. 
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It lias already been noticed that desires, as com- 
pared with all other states of consciousness, stand 
closest to the act of will. It is usually only a step 
from “I w r ant very badly” to 44 1 will have.” 44 1 
want ; ” 44 1 will to have ; ” 44 1 strive to get ; ’’—these 
follow each other in this order, unless 44 self-con- 
trol ” intervenes. It is to the nature of willing, then, 
as to the highest and most complex activity of mind, 
that attention is now directed. 

13 



CHAPTER Xn 


WILL AND CHARACTER 

It has been seen (p. 14f.) that all states of con- 
sciousness may be regarded as having an active side 
or aspect ; that one must consider one’s self as 
always doing something, as well as thinking about 
somewhat and feeling somehow. This active aspect 
of the self, this always doing something which we 
detect in all our conscious states, needs a name for 
it as a most general form of mental life. To “ will,” 
in any proper sense of tlic word, involves all the facul- 
ties of intellect and of feeling ; willing and choos- 
ing are, therefore, terms too complex to signify the 
mo&c simple and elementary form of active experi- 
ence. The word conation has been suggested for this 
purpose, and has been employed by several writers 
on psychology. 

Nature of Conation. — Inquiry into the charactcrisr 
tics of this fundamental aspect of all mental lifts 
for which the word “conation” has just been se- 
lected, reveals little or nothing to be said. We can 
not define what it is to be active or to do ; for there 
are no simpler terms than these same words — “ to 
be active ” and “ to do ” — by which to describe such 
experience. This is not especially strange; for it is 
equally true that one cannot define what it is to 
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have a sensation, or what it is to feel, whether a 
pleasure or a pain, etc. It is possible, however, to 
describe in some sort the different kinds of sensa- 
tion and the different kinds of feeling. But there 
seems to be only one kind of conation. A great va- 
riety of effects in the way of bodily movements and of 
different directions given to the mental train follows, 
indeed, from the different acts of conatioif. But the 
character of all conation, as such, seems to be alike. 

Two classes of effects, however, are uniformly con- 
nected with conation considered as the very simplest 
and most elementary mental activity. These are (1) 
movements of the bodily members, so far as our 
mental doing affects them directly ; and (2) the de- 
termination of the direction and amount of attention 
— the fixing and distribution of mental energy in 
the so-called field of consciousness (compare p. 231). 
Thus it is that when we conceive of ourselves as 
“doing something,” it is always either in the*way 
of moving some of the bodily members so as to ac- 
complish a certain end, or else in the way of volun- 
tarily controlling the ideas, thoughts, feelings, and 
other forms of mental life. These two classes of 
effects are connected with the phenomena of choos- 
ing, planning, and all the higher forms of the mani- 
festation of will. 

In general it may be said that all mental life mani- 
fests itself to the subject of that life as being , in one of its 
fundamental aspects , its oto?i spontaneous activity. 

Conditions of Conation. — The physiological condi- 
tions of that self-doing, or active aspect of mental 
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life, which has been called conation, are very ob- 
scure. So far as they can be discovered, they be- 
long to what has been called the “ automatism ” of 
the central nervous system. Every minute animal, 
like an amoeba, for example, exhibits this peculiar 
power ; some of the changes of form or x>osition 
which it goes through seem to originate from within 
rather than from any kind of external stimulation 
which can be detected. Thus, if one watches an 
amoeba under the microscope, one may sometimes 
see it pushing out its border here and drawing it in 
there, for reasons that seem to have nothing to do 
with the action upon its surfaces of the fluid in 
which it is placed. 

As the complexity of the animal structure in- 
creases, tlio central organs of the nervous system 
take on themselves, to the highest degree, this 
power of “ automatic ” (or seemingly self-originat- 
ing]Maction. In man’s case it is the brain, and espe- 
cially the higher regions of the brain, that rule over 
the lower organs, in part by the possession of this 
power. If we sever the spinal cord of a frog from its 
brain, then the cord alone will move the limbs in vari- 
ous purposeful ways under the action of the electri- 
cal current. If some of the lower parts of the brain 
are also left attached to the cord, then this piece of 
nervous mechanism will jump ; it will also croak, 
when stroked, with the* regularity of a music-box. 
But the full-brained frog will only leap or croak, if 
it wills ; it cannot be depended upon for the same 
kind of regularity as the brainless frog. 
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Kinds of Movement. — In understanding the origin 
of the various movements of the body and its mem- 
bers, one principle is of chief importance. Every 
hind of excitement in the brain — whether connected with 
sensations , emotions , or ideas — tends to “ overflow ” the 
centres and areas in ivhiclt it originates , and to flow doicn 
the nerve-tracts to the muscles and other connected or- 
gans ; and thus to set in movement the different connected 
parts of the external motor apparatus . 

Under this one general principle a variety of kinds 
of movement arise, which, so far as they originate 
in conscious states, may be divided as follows : (1) 
Random movements, such as new-born infants make, 
and which seem to originate chiefly in “ conation ” 
as a blind action of will, without any conscious end 
to be reached. In this way infants are constantly 
striking and kicking, with a perfect indifference as 
to what — even their own sensitive parts — they hit in 
their blind efforts. (2) Sensory-motor movement are 
those which arise chiefly in the excitement of somo 
form of sensation. Thus every smell naturally stirs 
us up to sniff in the air, every taste provokes the 
tongue to motion ; and a moving object or bright 
light, in any direction, causes an almost irresistible 
tendency to turn the head. (3) sEsthetico-motor is a 
term that might be used for those movements which 
originate chiefly in the feelings as having a tone of 
pleasure or of pain. But (*1) various imjmlsive and 
instinctive movements arise which involve a low 
amount, at least, of feeling and of the idea of some 
end to be reached, but which are not of a strictly vol- 
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untary or thoughtful character. Where these be- 
long to the human species, and are developed upon 
a basis of inherited characteristics, and tend to pre- 
serve the life and the interests of the spefcies, they 
may be called “ instinctive.” 

(5) Ideo-motor movements are those that are excited 
by ideas arising in consciousness. In all our waking 
states, if the idea of doing anything in particular is 
suggested to the mind, unless some check is fur- 
nished, the tendency at once arises to carry the idea 
out in the appropriate form of movement. Thus in 
various sports, or other complicated forms of mus- 
cular activity, in connection with trained habits of 
bodily movement, every idea is quickly followed by 
some corresi)onding deed. Very interesting also are 
(6) the imitative movements which occur so early in 
the life of the infant. One observer, for example, 
tells how a child of only fifteen weeks old was seen 
trying to “ purse up ” his lips when this was done by 
some one else “ close in front of him.” And, finally, 
there are (7) voluntary movements, where we, with a 
fuller consciousness of what wo wish to do, will that 
the movements shall occur (sometimes after no lit- 
tle deliberation, and sometimes in spite of certain 
strong considerations to the contrary, and with much 
feeling of effort). 

It should be borne in mind, however, that all these 
various kinds of movement are, as a matter of fact, 
more or less mingled together. Perfectly “ pure ” 
cases of either kind occur only, for the most part, in 
early life. For example, the same imitative move- 
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ments which are seen in infants, when performed by 
adults, are apt also to have behind them much of 
sympathetic ideas and feelings to account, in part, 
for their Origin. 

Nature of Volition. — Those so-called “ blind acts of 
will,” or “mere conations,” which account for many 
of the movements already described, become more 
and more displaced by acts of will that show intelli- 
gence and foresight. Such an act of will may then 
be called a “volition.” A volition thus implies a 
certain development of will, and not of will alone (as 
though this were possible), but of all the connected 
conscious powers of the mind. It may be defined as 
a definite conation (or conscious doing) directed 
toward realizing some end that is pictured before 
the mind, preceded or accompanied by a condition 
of desire, and usually accompanied or followed by a 
feeling of effort. 

All the different elements which enter into a voli- 
tion may vary somewhat indefinitely. For example, 
the mental picture of the end to bo willed may bo 
more or loss definite ; and it may itself bo held by 
an act of will for a longer or shorter time before the 
mind. More or less clearly, however, every volition is 
an act of will which blows what it wants . The period 
and the stress of desire may also vary greatly in dif- 
ferent volitions. Sometimes one wills aeertain thing 
very coolly, and sometime}* as springing from very 
warm wishes or intense wants. 

Nature of Deliberation One very peculiar and in- 

teresting feature varies greatly with different acts of 
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will. This is tlio amount of what is called “ delib- 
eration.” But deliberation is itself a mixture of 
intellect and will. For when one deliberates, one 
thinks over the consequences which past experience 
teaches are likely to follow from one’s action ; and 
meantime one holds the decision in suspense, as it 
were. This very “holding in suspense” is itself, 
however, a volition ; or, rather, it is often a series of 
volitions that all have what is sometimes called an 
“ inhibitory ” character. Different persons habitually 
differ to no small degree in respect to the amount of 
deliberation which precedes their volitions. Hence 
we hoar of reckless will, hasty will, excited will, cool 
will, reluctant will, etc. Hence, also, the will to delib- 
erate is itself a very important and influential form 
of will. Strong and reasonable will depends large- 
ly upon the character and issue of the deliberation 
which precedes the decision. Weakness of will may 
consist in “ getting stuck fast ” in one’s feelings and 
emotions, and so deliberating indefinitely without 
any power to decide “ for one’s self.” In this con- 
nection, too, it may be noted that the will determines 
the ideas, feel in</s, and desires just as truly as they In- 
fluence the. will . 

Resolution of Deliberation. — The period of so-called 
deliberation must, of course, at some time come to 
an end. Tts issue may be reached in any one of 
several different ways. « Sometimes the volition 
seems to be the mere result of exhaustion ; we feel 
that we cannot keep on deliberating any longer — 
we must do something, and the volition takes tin’ 
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lino of least resistance at that very moment. We 
will to “ let go,” to “ yield up,” to “ cease to try ” 
finding out by deliberation what it is best to will. 
Sometimes, on the contrary, all our powers seem 
suddenly to rally and to break over the barriers ; 
then all at once we find, to our relief and joy, that 
we have already willed what only a short time ago 
seemed so impossible to us. 

Faculties Employed in Will.— Much confusion has 
been introduced into psychology by speaking as 
though “the will” were a sort of separate faculty 
that could bo considered apart from the rest of men- 
tal life. On the contrary, some have insisted that 
it should be regarded as merely the expression of 
the stronger sensations, feelings, or desires. These 
states have been regarded as “ moll res” which, by a 
sort of strength inherent in them and independent 
of our control, determine the will. Still other writers 
have seemed to hold that the will can be raised to 
a sort of god like independence of all the other fac- 
ulties, and so can bend them to itself. The fact is 
that what is ordinarily called “ willing ” is an exceed- 
ingly complex affair, and involves no little develop- 
ment of all the faculties of the mind. In the higher 
sense of the words “to will,” no one can will with- 
out employing intellect, memory, imagination, and 
thought — without sotting before the conscious Self 
the particular end to be willed, or without the feeling • 
being aroused to some extent in view of this pictured 
end. But it does not follow from this that what we 
indicate by “ I will ” is not a unique sort of thing in 
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the conscious life. On the contrary, it is plainly a 
different kind of phenomenon in consciousness from 
what is indicated by any terms which apply to the 
merely intellectual and emotional life. What we will 
is not only dependent upon w>hat we think and what we 
wish , but also what we think on what we wish and will . 
And that willing determines largely our feelings and 
desires has already been said. 

Nature of Choice. — The highest expression of will 
is reached when a choice is made. In order that all 
the mental factors which enter into a “ mature ” choice 
may be understood, it is necessary to separate in 
thought what is often very closely “huddled to- 
gether ” in the actual life of the mind. In such a 
choice the following factors may bo recognized : 
There is (1) the mental representation, or picturing 
before the mind, of two or more ends which are re- 
garded as dependent upon our action, and, generally, 
also of the means which will be necessary to realize 

«r 

these ends. (2) This is accompanied by some excite- 
ment of the feelings — the emotions, sentiments, and 
desires — as the “good” of these ends is considered 
by the mind. And since such processes of mental 
representation and feeling cannot all occur together 
in the conscious life, there is (3) deliberation, which 
involves some estimating of the relative value of the 
two or more ends, of the risks and pains or pleasures 
'connected with their attainment ; and perhaps a sort 
of conflict of desires. Then, somehow, there follows 
(4) decision, or that adoption of an end as mine which 
corresponds to the words “/will.” And, finally, in 
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case something* is to be done about it, there is the 
“ letting go/’ or the “ gripping on ” of attention, to 
move the muscular apparatus and to conduct the 
train of thoughts and ideas. It is, however, in No. 4, 
in decision, or the “ cutting short ” of the jyrocess of delib- 
eration by adoption of one of the several ends to be 
“ mine that the will expresses itself as the faculty dis- 
tinctive m all making of choices. 

Formation of Plans and Purposes. — Properly speak- 
ing, every volition, and especially every choice, is 
planful or purposeful. Suppose, for example, that 
the pitcher of a base-ball wills to pitch it with tlio 
only one curve which he can make effective ; or he 
chooses, of two or three of his curves, the particular 
one which he thinks hardest for that particular bat- 
ter to hit. He accordingly uses his eyes and his 
muscles in a planful way — in a manner that is to 
carryout the purpose he has formed. His choice is 
the adoption of a plan. The same thing is true 
when I take a peach instead of an apple, to eat, from 
a plate of fruit ; or when I make up my mind to walk 
down street rather than to run for the street-car to 
the next corner. 

Indeed, all our waking life we are constantly 
forming and executing — generally with a fair meas- 
ure of success — a series of plans. The only thing 
for us, if wo do not do this, is to “go it wild,” and 
get no benefit from past experience. Indeed, it 
might with much truth be said that one cannot 
avoid acting in a planful way ; for many of these 
plans are bedded into the nervous and muscular 
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organism and into all the habits of thought and 
feeling ; so that it would be far more trouble to 
avoid following them than to adopt them. 

Execution of Plans and Purposes. — Different plans 
differ in the relations which they sustain to the will, 
with respect to their being “ carried out,” almost 
immeasurably. Some of them, as has just been in- 
dicated, are no sooner framed than they proceed to 
carry themselves out in an almost purely impul- 
sive way ; or by laying hold, as it were, on past hab- 
its of conduct. Thus it would be with a savage’s 
plan to hit a particular one of the enemy with 
his poisoned arrow. Others have to bo “ backed 
up ” through days and even years of waiting and 
working by continually repeated action of the 
will. Such are the plans, more or less intelligently 
adopted, which steady life and give it some sort of 
unity and dignity ; without which, indeed, life is 
carried and driven in contradictory directions by im- 
pulse and caprice, and so is made more animal than 
really human. Without such plans, no matter how 
choice and refined some of the sentiments may seem 
to be, there is no best living possible, and no really 
worthy character to be attained. Here again we see 
how will enters into all our experience ; instead of 
being merely the dependent result of the emotions, 
sentiments, and desires, it rather also shapes and 
•gives character to the emotions, sentiments, and de- 
sires. To have some relatively low and unworthy 
plan in living is, indeed, better than to liavo all our 
consciousness and conduct ruled by impulse and ca- 
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price. There is always a certain dignity belonging 
to one who can declare, with a character of Brown- 
ing’s: • 

4t I have subdued my life to the one purpose 
Whereto I ordained it ; v 

or, again : 

“I have made my life consist of one idea.’’ 

Freedom of Will. — It by no means belongs to the 
science of psychology thoroughly to discuss the 
question whether the will is free or not. The thor- 
ough discussion of this question belongs to philos- 
ophy, and is connected with a number of the most 
abstruse philosophical problems. But without doubt 
the whole problem of “ free will ” arises in certain 
conscious states, which psychology must take ac- 
count of, since this science describes and, as far as 
possible, explains all states of consciousness, as 
such. 

Certain peculiar states, when looked at from the 
point of view of the “/ mill ” that is in them, may 
be called the “ consciousness of freedom.” In such 
states the following particulars are to be noticed : 
(1) In willing, in the highest form of deliberate 
choice or planning, the consciousness of self-activity 
is most pronounced. Such deeds of will I regard as, 
in a peculiar sense of the words, “ my oum” I can, 
in some sort, deny or reject my emotions and de- » 
sires as having surprised and overcome me ; the 
stronger they are, the more passive I appear before 
them. So, too, the clearer and moro complete my 
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ideas and thoughts become, the moro do they seem 
to have the character which fits them to be consid- 
ered as thoughts necessary to others also. • But it 
is /, and I alone , that will ; and on my deliberate 
choices and plans my Self stamps itself with a pe- 
culiar signature. 

(2) That consciousness which is fitly expressed 
by such words as “ I can ” accompanies all genuine 
deeds of will, in their highest form. When I stand 
before the choice and contemplate it as about to be 
mado, my conviction with reference to it is irresist- 
ible: “ I know I can.” And when I stand and look 
behind upon the choice as already made, and foel 
moral approbation or moral shame, I have the con- 
viction “I could have not,” although I did ; or “I 
could have,” although I did not. The conviction of 
ability, or power in choosing is a part of the “ con- 
sciousness of freedom ; ” and about its existence and 
immense significance there can be no manner of 
doubt* (3) The two preceding phases of conscious- 
ness may go with every form of mental life. Thus 
I may freely remember, freely imagine, freely think, 
freely feel either joy or suffering, love or hate, and 
every form of sentiment from bodily fear to rever- 
ence for God. For, to a certain extent, Will may 
enter into them all and mako them my uvm — mani- 
festations of my power of self-control . In con- 
nection with such conscious states arise (4) the 
thought and feeling of “ imputability ” or “ respon- 
sibility.” And here the ethical sentiments, to which 
reference has already been made, come strongly 
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into play. Since I “ impute ” tlie deed of will to 
myself, feel that 1 , and I only , am “ responsible ” for 
it, my moral self - approbation or disapprobation 
seems to me “ reasonable ; ” whereas, otherwise, it 
would not. 

It is interesting to notice that all attempts, made 
by those who deny the freedom of the will, to break 
the force of these undoubted facts of consciousness, 
really have no meaning themselves unless we admit 
the force of the facts. It is sometimes argued as 
though ignorance of the motives which determine 
tho will were the source of the conviction, “ I can,” 
or “I could.” But, on tho contrary, no argument 
would ever arise as to how this conviction were 
caused, were it not for the positive and unique char- 
acter of tho conviction itself. To try to explain tho 
consciousness “ I can ” by ignorance as to why “ I 
do ” is simply absurd. Bogs do not think of them- 
selves as not free ; because tho whole consciousness 
out of which the conception arises of being free and 
not being free is quite foreign to them. So, too, 
whenever we “ excuse ” ourselves for some form of 
conduct because of the suddenness of our emotion or 
tho stress of our desires, tho very excuse is meaning- 
less unless wo admit the consciousness of freedom 
as something with which this experience is partly, 
or wholly, in contrast. 

The Conception of Character.— The word “ character ” 
is very frequently used in both a wider and also a 
narrower meaning. Sometimes it stands for tho 
sum-total of all the peculiarities belonging to an in- 
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dividual, including* all tliat comes — more strictly 
speaking — under “disposition,” “ temperament,” etc., 
as well as the habits formed by exercise of self- con - 
trol. But, in the narrower and more precise mean- 
ing of the word, character may be defined as being 
the self-formed habits of will. It is the “stamp” 
that we give to ourselves by habitually choosing 
and holding fast to certain ends. Of course, it is 
practically impossible to separate wholly between a 
person’s “ nature ” or “ natural disposition,” as wo 
say, and the same person’s “ character.” For from 
the very first, and more and more as the acquiring 
of experience and the development of mental life 
goes on, this natural disposition is moulded, not 
only by circumstances, but also by the way in which 
we take, seize, appropriate, and use the circumstances 
by responsive choices, plans, and, in general, deeds 
of will. All the while, then, we are both “being 
stamped,” and “ stamping” ourselves ; and the stamp 
of character which results is, therefore, due to a 
ceaseless mixture of the two. 

Development of Character— It is plainly impossible 
to live and to avoid the formation of character. As 
we shall see in the next chapter, the great ruling 
principles under which all mental life falls tend 
constantly to settle and solidify the whole. Even 
unreasoning caprice and impulse, constantly in- 
dulged in, work themselves into the structure of 
character. And so we come to use that strange and 
yet most impressive term, a “ capricious character ” 
— a “ stamped ” form of the individual mental life, 
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that bears the stamp of being (contrary to the very 
conception of a “ stamp ”) not settled or fixed or to 
be depended upon in any particular. Yet this is 
really not inconsistent with the old Stoic conception, 
that settled character is “ always to will the same 
and nil the same ; ” or the other saying, that “ char- 
acter is a habit of doing, not which has the Self, but 
which the Self is.” For the development of mental 
life into some fired, and settled form of character neces- 
sarily results from the continued existence of this life . 
We cannot live ivithout acquirimj character . 

14 



CHAPTER Xm 


TEMPERAMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 

Children sometimes amuse themselves in the vain 
effort to find two individual things which are pre- 
cisely alike ; such as, for example, two blades of 
striped grass or two leaves of clover. But no two 
precisely similar individuals in nature are ever to bo 
found. And what is true of such comparatively in- 
significant natural objects is even more true of the 
bodies of individual men. Strangers frequently have 
great difficulty in telling twins apart, and the mem- 
bers of other races are apt to seem to travellers in 
foreign countries much more nearly alike than are 
the lnembers of their own race. But, certainly, two 
adult human bodies never existed in which careful 
observation would not reveal many differences. 
"What is true of the developed human body is also 
true of the human mind. Every “ stream of con- 
sciousness ” rujis its own course ; and the character 
of the individual states which compose the stream, 
as well as the order of their succession, differs 
from the character and order of every other. No 
two minds ever developed precisely alike. 

While all this is true, however, it is also true that 
some individuals are in mental disposition and char- 
acter much more alike than are individuals taken at 
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random from the- whole community. To say the 
same tiling in another way, individual minds may 
be grouped together into classes, so that those well 
within each class are more alike than are those be- 
longing to any two different classes. And the basis 
of the classification may be differently chosen ; it 
may be age, or sox, or what we are accustomed to 
call “ temperament.” 

Doctrine of Temperament By a temperament we 

under stand any marked type of mental constitution and 
development which seems due to inherited character- 
istics of the bodily organism . The doctrine of tem- 
peraments is very old indeed, very vague, in spite 
of all efforts to render it definite and scientific, and 
yet very firmly fixed, not only in the popular belief, 
but also in the opinion of competent observers. 
There are certain somewhat plainly marked types of 
minds. In the speed and sensitiveness of mental 
reaction to sensory stimulus ; in the speed and com- 
pleteness with which the ideas are reproduced, and in 
the rapidity of their combination as well as the man-/ 
nor in which they tend to combine ; in insight into 
situations and quickness of decision ; in various forms 
of artistic, moral, and religious susceptibility dif- 
ferent individuals vary greatly. Such variation can- 
not all be accounted for as due to circumstances or to 
education. Some of it plainly belongs to what comes 
over from the parentage and* belongs to the child at 
the beginning ; that is, some of it is hereditary. That 
part of it which is hereditary must of course depend 
upon the character of that which is actually in- 
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heritod; and this is the constitution of the bodily 
organism. 

In understanding tho doctrine of temperaments, 
however, it should be remembered that perfectly 
plain and pure “ types ” corresponding to any par- 
ticular temperament are comparatively rare. Most 
individuals are “mixtures” of different types. It 
may also be explained that age, sex, and acquired 
character so blend with temperament as to make the 
whole matter more complicated. A “ sentimental ” 
woman differs from a sentimental man ; a “ choleric ” 
child from a choleric man ; and a “ phlegmatic ” 
good man may scarcely seem at all like a phleg- 
matic criminal. Different races, too, while they 
comprise, each one, all the temperaments, may have 
a sort of predominating temperament belonging to 
the race. The Japanese people, for example, are un- 
doubtedly of a prevailing sentimental temperament. 

Kinds of Temperament. — Curiously enough, with all 
the difference of view about temperaments, four 
kinds have been pretty generally recognized. Of 
these the three most clearly established are the san- 
guine, the choleric, and the phlegmatic. There is 
still another kind of temperament, the characteris- 
tics of which are not quite so clearly marked and for 
which different names have been chosen. AVe shall 
call it by tho term which Lotzo gave to it ; and we 
have already spoken of it as the “ sentimental tem- 
perament.” A largely similar type of mental consti- 
tution has sometimes been called the “ melancholic 
temperamont ; ” but this name is less fitting. 
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A man or woman of a marked sanguine tempera- 
ment is subject to lively and varied excitability and 
rapid change ; but, in general, without much depth 
or stability. This is the temperament of child- 
hood and of childish men and women. It has many 
but short-lived friendships, quick but easily disap- 
pointed hopes and other forms of emotion. The 
ideas and thoughts run and sparkle and change ; 
but are not so apt to be bedded in well-considered 
reasons or adopted by the action of a steadfast will. 
The choleric person may be less quick and varied in 
reactions ; but the reactions are more enduring, 
passionate, and determined, and the conduct as well 
as the states of consciousness less subject to change. 
This is the mans temperament : the one that belongs 
to strength and to middle life and to the successful 
in life’s hardest battles. The phlegmatic tempera- 
ment is comparatively sluggish in mental changes 
and bodily movements; it is the opposite of lively 
and versatile, although it may be either tenacious or 
weak in respect of will. 

AVe have all also noticed certain persons who are 
perhaps among the most interesting, who are lively 
in imagination, susceptible to very delicate impres- 
sions of sense and to every form of feeling. But 
they are moody in feeling, indifferent to present 
practical issues, and uncertain in conduct. They 
get stuck fast in their owh sentiments and cannot 
act; or else they act impulsively, and then suffer a 
collapse of will. They have the poetic or artistic 
the so-called sentimental — temperament. But with- 
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out a mixture of some other form of temperament, or 
without very favorable circumstances and associa- 
tions to stimulate and support them, they seldom 
accomplish much in poetry or in any form of art ; 
while in practical affairs they are likely to bo quite 
unsuccessful. 

' Basis of Temperament. — The words used for the 
different main temperaments show what was for- 
merly thought as to the physical causes of the tem- 
peraments. Thus the “ choleric ” temperament was 
supposed to be due to excess of “ bile,” the “ san- 
guine”. to fulness of “ blood,” the “ phlegmatic” to 
a large amount of “phlegm,” and the “melancholic ” 
to “ black bile.” We know now that these particular 
views are whimsical and quite without warrant, but 
we do not know what arc the precise characteristics 
of the constitution of the body in which the causes 
for these differences of temperament are really to be 
found. Tho sensitiveness to stimulus of the different 
organs of sense, the composition of the blood, the 
character of the processes of digestion and secretion, 
etc., are probably among the principal of these bodily 
causes. 

Difference of the Sexes. — The doctrine of the dif- 
ferences which exist between males and females of 
the human species, so far as any such doctrine 
can be formed, is very similar to that of the tem- 
peraments. Here, too; it is quite impossible in 
many cases to tell how much is, strictly speaking, 
natural and unchangeable ; how much is due to so- 
cial habits and changeable products of civilization 
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Moreover, the whole question is just now being 
discussed with such an amount of heat and preju- 
dice that the scientific spirit is difficult indeed to 
find among* the disputants. 

The physical differences of the average male and 
female, at the various ages of life, have been some- 
what carefully measured in a large number of in- 
stances. They show that the curve which indicates 
the growth of the two differs, and that tlio relative 
proportion of the different members of the body is 
not the same. The length of the arms and legs, for 
example, in the male is greater ; the centre of gravity 
is higher, the step is longer. In the nervous and 
muscular systems there are even more marked dif- 
ferences. The average weight of the brain of the 
adult male is to that of the female as about 1.424 
to 1.272. There appears also to be a difference in 
the very earliest development of the convolutions 
of tlio cerebral hemispheres, and of the balance of 
the parts — the growth of the male’s brain in front of 
the central fissure being proportionately greater. 
The pulse of the female is quicker ; tlio blood is less 
in quantity, of lighter specific gravity, and contains 
fewer red corpuscles. She is more inclined to spas- 
modic and cramping action of the muscles, to sud- 
den and incalculable secretions, to wide-spreading 
and somewhat chaotic excitements of the nervous 
system. » 

There is just as little doubt that mental — and more 
particularly emotional — differences correspond to the 
physical differences which have just been pointed 
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out. This may almost be said to follow as a matter 
of course when wo consider that the muscles are the 
organ of will ; that the bodily feelings enter so 
largely into our very consciousness of Self ; that 
discrimination, judgment, and all the more elaborate 
processes of thought are so inevitably influenced by 
the emotions and practical activities ; and that the 
points of view and the feelings peculiar to sex enter 
into and influence the entire social and even the 
moral and religious life. 

Effect of Age and Race. — It has already been said 
(p. 214), that the influence of temperament is modi- 
fied by the age of the individual and that, conversely, 
each age has a sort of temperament peculiar to it. 
Thus the sanguine and sentimental temperaments 
belong to childhood and youth, the choleric to 
middle life -especially to manhood- and the phleg- 
matic to old age. In the development of mental life, 
the acquirement of a use of the senses, and of the 
knowledge which comes more immediately through 
them, is first in order. But these, as there has been 
abundant reason to recognize (compare pp. 142ff.), 
involve a certain amount of discrimination, of judg- 
ment, and even of making quick and almost instinct- 
ive inferences. Certain primary forms of feeling also 
accompany the earliest use of the senses and of the 
intellect in gaining an acquaintance with the infant's 
own body and with surrounding things. Meanwhile, 
will is being constantly aroused and developed in the 
direction of attention for the control of the muscular 
apparatus and of the “ field of consciousness.” 
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It is highly probable that the start and first 
growth of human mental life, as a matter of sen- 
sations chiefly, come before the birth of the infant. 
Sensations of pressure, of motion, and of tempera-* 
ture may very likely arise at this period. With in- 
fants born prematurely there is evidence to show 
that they taste sugar or quinine when it is put into 
the mouth, and that certain odors produce agreeable 
or disagreeable sensations. All newly born children 
are deaf, because of a mass of tissue which fills the 
middle ear. The eyes of the infant very early begin 
to move in an associated and coordinated way ; al- 
though probably not until several days after birth, 
in most cases. The skin has at first little or no per- 
ceptive power, and the muscles are undeveloped ; 
but the brain and the organs of sense appear to bo 
far in advance of the mental development which 
would seem to be needed to correspond. 

The psychology of the different races of me;i (“ eth- 
nic psychology”) is an exceedingly interesting field 
of research. It will have, however, to be cultivated 
more by trained psychologists rather than by mere 
biologists, in order to yield any fruits of much value. 
On the other hand, the student already familiar with 
general psychology, as studied in the modern 
method, finds in the examination of the conscious- 
ness of men of different races a large amount of 
illustrative material that is instructive. What is 
called “ anthropology,” as studied without this care- 
ful preparation of acquaintance with modern scien- 
tific psychology, is of little value in throwing light 
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3ii the real development of man’s mental life. It is 
rather a miscellaneous collection of statistics and 
antiquarian relics, from which few or no principles 
can safely be derived. 

General Principles of Mental Life. — We certainly 
cannot talk of known “ laws ” controlling* the action 
and life of the mind, as the “ law of gravity ” con- 
trols the behavior of masses of matter toward each 
other in space, or the “ law of equivalency” controls 
the chemical union of the atoms of the different 
material elements known to modern chemistry. All 
pretence of such knowledge in psychology is mere 
pretence; and if such knowledge is necessary, in order 
to a “ science ” of the mental life, then no science 
of iLsycliology exists. For ourselves, wo are quite 
willing to go further, and to affirm that no such laws 
will ever be discovered ,* and that no science of mind 
comparable to mathematical astronomy or to mathe- 
matical chemistry will ever exist. This wo believe 
to be true for the very good reason that we cannot 
speak correctly of “laws controlling ” in the realm 
of mind with the same meaning which we are war- 
ranted in applying to the term when speaking of 
material masses and atoms. The discussion of this 
question, however, would take us quite beyond our 
present purpose, over into the fields of philosophy. 

Certain general principles of all mental life may, 
however, be announced in ^he sense that all the ac- 
tion and growth of the so-called faculties suggests 
and confirms generalizations which have to do with 
all men — vague types of behavior, to which the 
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mental life of every individual conforms, because it 
is indeed a human mental life. If it were our in- 
tention to enter upon this subject thoroughly, it 
would be necessary to point out what these uni- J 
versal forms of behavior are, and how they may be 
recognized and proved as actually belonging to the 
life of the mind. And here the question might bo 
discussed: what is meant by saying, for example, 
that all things exist in “ space” and in “ time ; ” but 
that space is not to bo affirmed of the existence of 
mind; while time most certainly belongs, in the 
forms of “ duration ” and “ succession,” to all men- 
tal life. Then the question might also bo raised as to 
the origin and nature of what is customarily called 
“ casual influence ” — whence is got the conception 
of cause, and what the word “cause” really means. 
Still further, if the activity of the intellect in rea- 
soning were searched to the bottom, then the effort 
might be made to know more about the origin and 
meaning of the “principle of sufficient reason ” (al- 
ready spoken of), and of the “ principle of identity ; ” 
and, possibly, also of the fundamental logical prin- 
ciples. 

To perform this work, however, we shall not at- 
tempt. Our very brief surface explorations in the 
region of mental phenomena will be concluded by 
calling attention to the following four principles 
which must be recognized as present in all the de- 
velopment of mind. 

The Principle of Continuity. — A review of what has 
been seen to be true at every stage of our invosti- 
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gation shows that, when the mental life is regarded as 
a whole , no breaks or sudden leaps are found , whether 
as between its f and ties or their elements ; or as between 
the success ice different states and stages of its develop- 
ment. To say this is almost tlio same thing* as to say 
that the mental life is a true “ development.” For 
some kind of pretty strict “ continuity” is necessary 
to all development ; although in organic growth, as 
in the growth of the mind, certain epochs and pe- 
riods of marked and relatively sudden change are 
to be observed. The principle of continuity applies, 
however, to the mind with peculiar force. Because 
what are called “elements,” “faculties,” “states,” 
“ stages,” etc., have no existence whatever apart from 
that continuously flowing life-movement, whose sub- 
ject is called “the Mind.” 

To illustrate this principle, one might refer to 
nearly everything which has thus far been said 
regarding the mental activities. For example, it 
was found that the almost infinite variety of sensa- 
tions belonging to some of the senses — such as col- 
ors, sensations of musical sound, of temperature, 
and of pressure — can be arranged in continuous 
series or scales where shades of quality and de- 
grees of intensity merge into each other. The so- 
called sensations are, in fill actual experience, 
u woven together ” into a sort of continuous texture. 
This is true, for instance, *of tastes and smells, of 
sensations of touch and muscular sensations, and 
even of sensations of color and muscular sensations. 
The same principle applies to the so-called faculties ; 
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for many sensations cannot be distinguished from 
mental images or ideas ; and among ideas those 
which belong to memory and those which belong to 
imagination often cannot be distinguished. Juslf 
where mental images become conceptions and where 
the lines are drawn between the recognition of per- 
ception and true acts of reasoning cannot easily be 
discerned. And although we cannot shade into each 
other, by a continuous gradation, the different activ- 
ities belonging to the three fatalities of intellect, 
feeling, and will, wo do find that they are always 
continuously joined and blended ; and that it is by 
no means easy always to know to which of these 
three faculties certain particular states of conscious- 
ness should be assigned. 

Principle of Relativity.— This principle is very 
closely connected with the principle of continuity. 
No element, or state, or faculty of the mental life 
can be considered, in a way to correspond to the facts 
and to the reality of that life, without taking other 
elements, states, and faculties into the account. Or, 
every individual element , or state, or form of mental 
life is what it is only as relative to other elements, states , 
and forms of mental life . This principle, too, admits 
of almost indefinite illustration. Sensations, for 
example, have no absolute quality or amount, in- 
dependent of the preceding expectation, of the con- 
ditions of attention under which they arise in con- 
sciousness, and of the quality and amount of preced- 
ing and simultaneous sensations of the same sense or 
of other senses. A most curious illustration of the 
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force of this principle was obtained in the, experi- 
ments to which reference has already been made 
(p. 146).“ No one, child or adult, was able to feel the 
weight of a certain small cylinder to be equal to a 
certain larger cylinder, although the two were exactly 
the same. In many instances the former was felt to 
be twice (or even more) as heavy as the latter ; the 
reason plainly being that the feeling of the weight 
was relative to the influence of expectation first in- 
duced by sight, and then so corrected by experience 
as to throw the judgment over to the other extreme. 

The Principle of Solidarity — The development of 
the mental life tends, in a very unique and impressive 
way, toward a sort of consolidation, or self-organ- 
izing, as it were. For it is a principle of this life, 
that ever \f activity , whether partial or more general , 
influences the entire development; and that thus this 
development tends toward some unification of result . 
Here it* is that the formation of habits becomes of 
such immense importance. The principle of habit 
belongs both to body and to mind ; it also belongs to 
every organ, and even to every tissue of the body, 
and to every faculty of the mind. Especially are the 
nervous system and the brain brought under the in- 
fluence of this principle. A person with a sensitive 
brain can scarcely wake up two nights in succession 
at the same hour without finding a tendency de- 
veloping to wake again and* again at the same hour. 
Let a man be lamed for some time so that he cannot 
without pain bring his foot down squarely when as- 
cending a pair of stairs, and the chances are that the 
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habitual swing of that leg in ascending a pair of 
stairs will remain changed during the remainder of 
his life. 

In infancy and youth both body and mind are 
relatively very impressible and susceptible to the 
formation of new habits. This fact is connected 
with the entire character of the tissues and of their 
rate of repair and destruction. But with advancing 
age an actual physical consolidation takes place. 
The tissues become less mouldable, less impressible 
to now influences, etc. Something similar is un- 
doubtedly a x>rinciplo of tlie mental life. In those 
persons also where susceptibility to change, caprice, 
and perversity of thought, of feeling, and of conduct 
rulo most, the principle still holds. Here, too, the 
very capriciousness, the action that is without recog- 
nized rational motive and intelligent control of the 
will, “ solidifies itself.” For every mind’s life must 
tend toward some kind of unity ; and this is wliat 
was seen to be true when the formation of character 
was discussed (p. 208 f.). 

Principle of Final Purpose — Finally, acti vity to some 
purpose , or end , is a principle of mental development. 
In the bodily structure and development the prin- 
ciple of final purpose is recognizable throughout. 
The behavior of tho spinal cord of a frog, when it 
has been severed from tho brain, illustrates this 
principle. And although the newly born infant puts 
forth many movements which appear, at first sight, 
to serve no purpose (“ random automatic move- 
ments ”), still a profounder view shows how even 
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these serve the end of giving* it the intelligent mas- 
tery of its own mechanism for the subsequent attain- 
ment of ends consciously recognized and adopted. 
But this principle is no less powerful and universal 
in the development of the mind. On the occurrence 
of every sensation the tendency is to put the motor 
apparatus to working in a manner directed to some 
appropriate end. Ideas have a sort of structure, so 
to speak, and thereby servo the purposes of being 
guides to thought and conduct, as the sensations 
from which they originate could not possibly be. 
Every process of reasoning is a movement of the 
stream of consciousness in a direction toward some 
end. The concluding judgment is “ drawn ” on 
“ account of ” some other judgment, and so as itself 
to serve for a guide to conduct or to some still 
further process of reasoning. 

This principle works, as do indeed all the other 
principles of mental life, largely below the con- 
sciousness, as it were. The work is much of it — so it 
would seem — done for us rather than by us with an 
intelligent and conscious adoption of the end to be 
reached. But the true and higher development is 
attained only as matters are more thoroughly put 
into our own hands. Ho who knows himself, who 
plans his own life, who takes himself in hand to carry 
out that plan, and who selects such a plan as will 
worthily dominate and corrtrol all the mental facul- 
ties — he it is who is most entitled to bo called a true 
Soul, or Mind. A planless mental life is scarcely 
worthy to be called a genuine mental life. 
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Vols. I. and II., 24 j. Vols. III. and IV., 
21J. Vol. V., i8i“. Vol. VI., i6j. Vol. 
VII., au. Vol. VIII., i8j. 
Eitzpatric k.— Secr et Sicr vice 
under Pitt. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, 
F.S.A., Author of ‘ Correspondence of 
Daniel O’Connell’. 8vo., js. 6 d. 
l?roude. — Works by James A. Fkoudf.. 
The History of England, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. Cr. 8vo. , 
3 s. 6d. each. 

The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., 18 s. 
Silver Library Edition. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo. , ioj. 6 d. 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. 

4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6 d. each. 

The Divorce of Catherine of Ara- 
gon. Crown 8vo. , 6 s. 

The Spanish Story of the Armada, 
and other Essays. Cr. 8vo. , 3 s. 6d. 
Lectures on the Council of Trent. 
8vo., 12 s. 6 d. 

English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

C/esar : a Sketch. Cr. 8vo. , 35. 6 d. 
Gardiner. — Works by Samuel Raw- 
son Gardiner, D.C.L., LL.D. 
History of England, from the Ac- 
cession of James I. to the Outbreak of 
the Civil War, 1603-1642. , 10 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 6 s. each. 

History of the Great Civil War, 
1642-1649. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 6 s. each. 
History of the Commonwealth 
and the Protectorate, 1649- i6$o. 
Vol. I., 1649-1651. With 14 Maps. 
8vo., 2IJ. 

The Student’s Hi story of England, 
With 378 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 121. 
Also in Three Volumes , price 41. each. 
Greville.— A Journal of the Reigns 
of King George IV., King William 
IV., and Queen Victoria. By 
Charles C. F. Greville, 8 vols. 
Crown 8 vo., 65. each. 


Hearn.— The Government of 
land : its Structure and its Developme 
By W. Edward Hearn. 8vo., i6j. 
Herbert. — The Defence of Plev> 
1877. Written by One who took P 
in it. By William V. Herbert. \Y 
Maps. 8vo., i8r. 

Historic Towns.— Edited by E. 
Freeman, D.C.L., and Rev. Willi 
Hunt, M.A. With Maps and Pin 
Crown 8vo. , 3$. 6d. each. 

Bristol. By the Rev. ; London. By Rev. 

W. Hunt. J. Lofiie. 

Carlisle. By Mandell j Oxford. By Rev 
Creighton, D.D., ! W. Boase. 
Bishop of Peter- ! Winchester. By F 
borough. G.W.Kitihin, D 

Cinque Ports. By York. ByRev.Ja: 

Montagu Burrows. Raine. 
Colchester. By Rev. ; New York. By T1 

E. L. Cutts. dore Roosevelt, 

j Exeter. By E. A. ! Boston (U.S.). 

1 Freeman. Henry Cabot Lo 

Joyce.— A Short HistoryofIrei.a 
I from the Earliest Times to t6o8. 

P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Cr. 8 vo. , 1 <>.*-. 
Kaye and Malleson.— Works bv. 
History of the Sepoy War in 1\i 
1857-1858, By Sir John W. Ka 
K.C.S.I., F.R.S. 3 vols. 8 vo. ' 
I. ids. : Vol. II. 20.V. : Vol. Ilf. 2 
History of the Indian Mini 
1857-1858. Commencing from 
close of the Second Volume of 
John W. Kaye’s ‘History of the Sc 
War.’ By Colonel G. B. Malles 
C.S. I. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. J., \ 
Map, 20 s. ; Vol. II., with 4 Maps 
Plans, 2 os.; Vol. III., with 4 Maps. 
Analytical Index to Sir John 
Kaye's * History of the Si 
War’ and Col. G. 13. Malles* 

‘ History of the Indian Mute 
(Combined in one volume.) 
Frederic Pincott. 8vo., iol 6 
Kaye and Malleson’s ‘ Histoky 
the Indian Mutiny, 1857-if 
(Being a Cabinet Edition of the al 
Works.) Edited by Colonel (J. 
Malleson. With Analytical Jr 
by Frederic Pincott, and V 
and Plans. 6 vols. Cr. 8vo., 6 s. e; 
Knight.— Madagascar in War Ti 
the Experiences of The Times Spc 
Correspondent with the Hovas du 
the French Invasion of 1895. !*.’ 

F. Knight. With numerous Ulus 
tions and Map. 8vo., 121. 6d. 

Lang.— St. Andrews. By And 1 
Lang. With 8 Plates and 24 Wu £ 
tions in the Text, by T. Hodge. 8 
15L net. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political 

Lecky. — Works by William Edward 
Hartpole Lecky. 

History op England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. 

Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., £j 45. 
Cabinet Edition. England. 7 vols. 

Cr. 8va, 6s. each. Ireland, 5 
vols. Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 

History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., i6j. 

History ok the Rise and Influence 
of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
EUROPE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 16s. 
Democracy and Liberty. 2 vols 


Memoirs, &c. — continued. 

| Macaulay.— Works by Lord Mac- 
aulay. — con tin ued , 

Miscellaneous Writings and 
Speeches. 

Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo., 2 s. 6d. 9 
Cabinet Edition. Including Indian 
Penal Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, 
and Miscellaneous Poems. 4 vols. 
Post 8vo. , 245. 

Selections from the Writings of 
Lord Macaulay. Edited, with 
Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 
8vo. , 6s. 


8vo., 36J. 

The Empire : its Value and its Growth. 
An Address delivered at the Imperial 
Institute. Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 


Macaulay.— Works by Lord Mac- 
aulay. 

Complete Works. 

Cabinet Ed. 16 vols. Post 8vo., ^4 i6l 
Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., ^5 55. 
History of England from the Ac- 
cession of James tiif. Second. 

Popn la r Edition . 2 vols. C r . 8 vo. , $s . 
Student's Edit. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 
People's Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 16s. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post 8vo., 485. 
Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo., £\. 
Critical and Historical Essays, 
with Lays of Ancient Rome, in 1 
volume. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo., 
2 s. 6 d . , or 35. 6 d . , gilt edges. 

Silver Library Edition. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 

Critical and Historical Essays. 
Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
People's Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. , 8l 
Trevelyan Edit. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 95. 
Cabinet Edition. 4V0IS. Post8vo., 245. 
Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 36$. 
Essays which may be had separately, 
price 6 d. each sewed, is. e ach cloth. 


Addison and Wal- 
pole. 

Fmderick the Great. 

Eord Bacon. 

C inker's Boswell’s 
J ohnson. 

P'-d lam’s Constitu- 
tional History. 

Warren Hastings 
(3^. swd., 6d. cl.). 


Lord Clive. 

The Earl of Chat- 
ham(Two Essays). 

Ranke and Glad- 
stone. 

Milton and Machia- 
velli. 

Lord Byron, and The 
Comic Dramatists 
of the Restoration. 


Mackinnon. — The Union of Eng- 
land and Scotland: a Study of 
International History. By J ames Mac- 
Kinnon, Ph.D. , Examiner in History to 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo., 16 s. 

May.— The Constitutional History 
ok England since the Accession of 
George III. 1760-1870. By Sir Thomas 
Erskink May, K.C.B. (Lord Farn- 
borough). 3 vols. Crow n 8vo., i8j. 

Merivale.— Works by the Very Rev. 
Charles Merivale, late Dean of Ely. 
History of the Romans under thf 
Empire. 

Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Cr. 8vo. , 48*. 
Silver Library Edition. r , 8 vols. Cr. 
8vo., y. 6d. each. 

The Fai l of the Roman Republic: 
a Short History of the Last Century 
of the Commonwealth. i2mo., 7s. 6:1. 

Montague.—' Thf. Elements of Eng- 
lish Constitutional History. By 
F. C. Montague, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 3*. 6 d. 

! Richman.— Appknzell : Pure Demo- 
1 cracy and Pastoral Life in Inner- 
Rhoden. A Swiss Study. By Irving- 
B. Richman, Consul-General of the 
United States to Switzerland. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo., 51. , 

Heebohm. — Works by Frederic 
Seebohm. 

1 he English Village Community 
Examined in its Relations to the 
Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c. 
With 13 Maps and Plates. 8vo., i6r. 
The Tribal System in Wales: being 
Part of an Inquiiy into the Structure 
and Method* of Tribal Society. With 
3 Maps. 8vo., I2J. 
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Sharpe.— London and the Kingdom: 
a History derived mainly from the 
Archives at Guildhall in the custody of 
the Corporation of the City of London. 
By Rf.ginai.d R. Sharpe, D.C.L., Re- 
cords Clerk in the Office of the Town 
Clerk of the City of London. 3 vols. 

% 8vo. ioj. 6d. each. 

Sheppard. — Memorials of St. 
James’s Pai.ace. By the Rev. 
Edgar Sheppard, M.A., Sub-Dean of! 
the Chapels Royal. With 41 full-page 
Plates (8 photo-intaglio), and 32 Illustra 
tions in the Text. 2 Vols. 8vo, 36*. net. 

Smith.— Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, 
M.A. , Assistant Master in Harrow 
School. With Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. 
8vo. , 3 T. 6 d. 

Stephens.— A II istor y ofthe French 
Revolution. By H. Morse Stephens, 
Balliol College, Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Vols. I. and II., i8.c each. 

Stubbs.— History of the University 
of Dublin, from its Foundation to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. 
W. Stubbs. 8vo. , xzs. 6d. 
Sutherlan d.— T he H istoky of 
Australia and New Zealand, from 
1606 to 1890. By Alexander Suther- 
land, M.A., and George Suther- 
land, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2 s. 6 d. 


Todd. — Parliamentary Government 

INTHE BriTISHCOLONIES. ByALPHEUS 
Todd, LL. D. 8vo. ; 30J. net. 

Wakeman and Hassall.— Essays 
Introductory to the Study of 
English Constitutional History. 
Edited by Henry Offley Wakeman. 
M.A., and Arthur Hassall, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Walpole.— Works by Spencer Wal- 
pole. 

History of England from the Con- 
clusion of the Great War in 
1815 to 1838. 6 vols. Cr. 8vo. , 6 s. each. 

The Land of Home Rule: being an 
Account of the History and Institu- 
tions of the Isle of Man. Cr. 8vo. , 6.v. 

Wood-Martin.— Pagan Ireland : an 
Archaeological Sketch. A Handbook of 
Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities By W. 
G. Wood-Martin, M.R.I.A. 4x2 
Illustrations. 8vo., 15 s. 

Wylie.— History of England under 
Henry IV. By James Hamilton 
Wylie, M.A., one of H. M. Inspectors 
of Schools. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. 
I., 1399-1404, to.?. 6d . Vol. II. 15.?. 
Vol. III. 15J. [Vol. IV. in the press. 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c, 


Armstrong. — The Life and Letters 
of Edmund J. Armstrong. Edited 
by G. F. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Bacon. — Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon, including all his 
Occasional Works. Edited by J . 

SPEDDING. 7 VOls. 8VO. , £4 4J. 

Bagehot. — Biographical Studies. 

By Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Blackwell.— Pioneer Work in Open- 
ing the Medical Profession to 
Women : Autobiographical Sketches. 
By Elizabeth Blackwell. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Boyd. — Works by A. K. H. Boyd, D.D., 
- LL. D. 

Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews?. 
1865-1890. 2 Vols. 8vO. Vol. I., 12S. 
Vol. II., 15L 

St. Andrews and Elsewhere : 
Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things 
Left. 8vo. , 15L 

The Last Years of St. Andrews : 
September 1890 to% September 1895. 
8vo., 15J. 

Buss.— Frances Mary Buss and her 
Work for Education. By Annie 
E. Ridley. With 5 Portraits and 4 


Carlyle. — ThomasCaklyi.e: a History 
of his Life. By James A. Froudf.. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. , 7s. 

1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. , 7s. 

Erasmus.— Life and Letters of 
Erasmus. By James A. Froude. 
Crown 8vo. , 6 s. 

Fox. — TheEarly History okCharles 
James Fox. By the Right Hon. SirG. 
O. Trevelyan, Bart., M.P. 

Library Edition . 8vo. , i8f. 

Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 
Halford. — The Life of Sir Henry 
Halford, Bart., G.C.H., M.D., 

F.R.S. By William Munk, M.D., 
F.S.A. 8vo, 12.V. 6 d. 

Hamilton. — Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. 8vo 
3 vols. 15 s. each. 

Havelock. — Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.C.B. By John Clark 
Marshman. Crown 8 vo., 3.1. 6d. 
Haweis. — Works by the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, M.A. . 

My Musical Life. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , 7s. 6 d. . 

Music and Morals. With Portrait ot 
the Author, and numerous Illustra- 
>: onH ni aOVUTVIQ Cr. 
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Lejeune.— The Memoirs of General 
Lejeune, 1780-1,814. Translated by 
Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers) 

{ In preparation 
Luther.— Life of Luther. By 
Julius Kostlin. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo., 7s. 6d. 

Macaulay.— The Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay. By the Right 
Hon. SirG. O. Trevelyan, Bart., M.P. 

Popular Edit. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 2 s.6d. 

Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Cabinet Edition . 2vols. Post8vo., vzs. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. , 36-f. 
Marbot. — T he Memoirs of th e Baron 
de Marbot. Translated from the 
French by Arthur John Butler, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. , 7s. 6 d. 
Romanes.— 'I'he Life and Lftters 
of George John Romanes, M.A., 
LL.D. Written and Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait and 2 Illus. 8vo. , 15.L 
Seebohm. — The Oxford Reformers 
— John Colet, Erasmus andThomas 
More : a History of their Fellow- Work. 
By Frederic Seebohm. 8vo., 14L 
Shakespeare.— Outlines of the 
Life of Shakespeare. By J. O. 
HALLIWELL-Philupps. With nume- 
rous Illustrations and Fac-similes. 2 
vols. Royal 8vo., £1 is. 


Shakespeare’s True Life. By Jas. 
Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald E. Moira. Imp. 8vo., 21s. 

Stephen.— Essays in Ecclesiastical 
Biography. By Sir James Stephen. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. ■» 

Turgot.— The Life and Writings of 
Turgot, Comptroller-General of France, 
1 774-*77 6 - Edited for English Readers 
by W.WalkerStephens. 8vo.,i2j. 6d. 

Verney. — Memoirs of the Verney 
Family. 

Vols. I. and II. During the Civil 
War. By Frances Verney. With 
38 Portraits. Royal 8vo., 425. 

Vol. III. During the Common- 
wealth. 1650-1660. By Margaret 
M. VERNEY. With 10 Portraits, &c. 
8vo. , 2 is. 

Walford.— Twelve English Author- 
esses. By L. B. Walford. Cr. 8 vo.,4l 6 d. 

Wellington.— Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Wolf.— The Life of Joseph Wolf, 
Animal Painter. By A. H. Palmer, 
With 53 Plates and 14 Illustrations in 
the Text. Royal 8vo, 2 is. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c. 

Arnold.— Works by Sir Edwin Arnold, Bicknell.— Travel and Adventure 
K.C.I.E. 


Seas and Lands. With 71 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 </. 

Wandering Words. With 45 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. , 185. , 

East and West. With 41 Illustru- j 
tions by R. T. Pritchard. 8vo., i8j. 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS, or Facts and 
Features, Sketches and Incidents of 
Australia and Australian Life, with 
Notices of New Zealand. By A Clergy- 
man, thirteen years resident in the 
interior of NewSouth Wales. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

Baker.— Works by Sir SAMUEL WHITE | 
Baker. 

Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 3J. 6 d. 

The Rifle and the Hound in Cey- 
lon. 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , y. 6 d. 

Bent. — Works by J. Theodore Bent. 
'I'he Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
LAND : being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. With Map, 
13 Plates, and 104 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., 3 j. 6 d. 

The Sacred City of the Eth iopians: 
being a Record of Travel and Re- 
search in Abyssinia in 1893. With 8 
_ Plates and 65 Illustrations in the 


in Northern Queensland. By 
Arthur C. Bicknell. With 2\ 
Plates and 22 Illustrations in the text. 
8vo. 15J. 

Brassoy.- -Voyages and Travels ot 
Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L., 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 
S. Eardley-Wilmot. 2 vols. Cr. 
8vo., ioj. 


Brassey.- 

Brassey. 


-Works by the. late Lady 


A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam’; Our 

Home on .the Ocean for Eleven* 
, Months. 

Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 
Charts, and 118 Illustrations. 8vo., 
21 s. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6 d. 

Silver Library Edition. With 66 
Illustration. Crown 8vo., y. 6 d. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6 d. sewed, is. cloth, 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 

Mbita r.nr.Ahm tint , 
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Brassey.— Works by the late Lady 
Brassey — continued. 

Sunshine and Storm in the East. 
o Library Edition. With 2 Maps and 
141 Illustrations. 8vo., 2u. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
1 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ,7 s. 6 d. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustra" 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
the ' Roaring Forties 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., js. bd. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6 d. sewed, is. cloth. 
Three Voyages in the ' Sunbeam ’. 
Popular Edition. 346 Illustrations. 
4to., as. bd. 

Froude.— Works by James A. P'roude. 
Oceana : or England and her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
as. boards, as. bd. cloth. 

The English in the West Indies: 
or the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo. , as. bds. , as. bd. cl. 

Howitt.— Visits to Remarkable 
Places, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in Engli&h History and Poetry. By 
William IIowitt. With 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 31. bd. 

Knight.— Works by E. F. Knight. 
The Cruise of the ‘Alf.rte’: the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Where Three Empires Meet : a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. , 3J. bd. 

Tiie 1 Falcon’ on the Baltic: beir*g 
a Voyage from London to Copen- 
hagen in a Three-Tonner. With 10 
Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
3 s - 

Lees and Clutterbuck.— B. C. 1887 : 
A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
A. Lees and W. 1 . Clutterbuck. 
ith Map and 75 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. bd. 


Murdoch.— From Edinburgh to the 
Antarctic: An Artist’s Notes and 
Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic 
Expedition of 1892-93. By W. G. Burn 
Murdoch. With 2 Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo., i8j 
Nansen.— Works by Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen. 

The First Crossing of Greenland. 
With numerous Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown 8vo., 3*. bd. 

Eskimo Life. Translated by William 
Archer. With 31 Illustrations. 8vo.. 
i6j. 

Peary.- -My Arctic Journal: a Yeat 
among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. By 
Josephine Diebitscii-Peary. With 
19 Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 
Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., i2j. 
Quillinan. — Journal of a Few 
Months’ Residence in Portugal, 
and Glimpses of the South of Spain. 
By Mrs. Quillinan (Dora Words 
worth). New Edition. Edited, with 
Memoir, by Edmund Lee, Author of 
‘ Dorothy Wordsworth.’ etc. Crown 
8vo., bs. 

Smith— C limbing in tiie British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. 
With Illustrations by Ellis Carr. 

Part I. England. i6mo., 3 s. bd. 
Part II. Wales and Ireland. 
i6mo., 3 s. bd. 

Part III. Scotland. [In preparation 
Stephen. — The Playground o.< 
Europe. By Leslie Stephen, former!, 
President of the Alpine Club. New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo., bs. net. 

THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of 
Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra 
tions. Cr. 8vo. , as. boards, as. bd. cloth. 
Tyndall.— Thf. Glaciers of the Alps: 
being a Narrative of Excursions and 
Ascents. An Account of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Expo i 
tion of the Physical Principles to whirl; 
they are related. By John Tyndall. 
E. R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , 6,v. bd. net. 

Whishaw. — Works by Fred. J 
Whishaiv. 

The Romance ^f the Woods : Re- 
printed Articles and Sketches. Crown 
8vo., bs. 

Out of Doors in Tsarland: a Re- 
cord of the Seeings and Doings of a 
Wanderer in Russia. Cr. 8vo., 7 s. bd. 
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Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo., ioa 6 d., each volume. 


Edited by the Duke of Beaufort, Kj 

ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and 
Col. H. Walrond, &c. 195 lllusts. 
ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By 
Montague Shearman. 51 lllusts. 
BIG GAME SHOOTING. By C. Phil- 
lipps-Wolley, F. C. Selous, &c. 
Vol. I. Africa and America. With 
77 Ulus. 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the Arctic 
Regions. With 73 Illustrations. 
BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broadfoot, 
R.E., &c. With 30 Illustrations and 
numerous Diagrams and Figures. 
BOATING. ByW.B. Woodgate. With 
49 Illustrations. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox and the Hon. Gerald 
Lascellf.s. With 76 Illustrations. 
CRICKET. By A. G. STEEL, the Hon. R. 
H. Lyttelton, Andrew Lang, W. G. 
Grace, See. With 64 Illustrations. 
CYCLING. By the Earl of Albemarle 
and G. Lacy Hillier. With 59 Illus. 
DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.R.G.S., &c. With 131 Illustrations. 
DRIVING. By the Duke of Beaufort. 

With 65 lllustiations. 

FENCING, BOXING. AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock, F. 
C. Grove, Walter Armstrong. 
With 42 Illustrations. 

FISHING. By H. Ciiolmondeley-Pen- 
nell, the Marquis of Exeter, G. 
Christopher Davies, &c. 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Gravling. 

With 158 Illustrations. 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. 
With 133 Illustrations. 

GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson, 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., 
Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart., Andrew 
Lang, &c. With 89 Illustrations. 
HUNTING. By the Duke of Beaufort, 
K.G., Mowbray Morris, the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, Alfred 
E. T. Watson, &c. 53 Illustrations. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, 
Sir F. Pollock, Bart. , W. M. Conway, 
Douglas Freshfield, C. E. Ma- 
thews, &c. With 108 Illustrations. 


3 ., assisted by Alfred E. T. Watson. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, Arthur Coventry, &c. With 

58 Illustrations. 

RIDING AND POI.O. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, the 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G., the Earl 
of Suffolk and Berkshire, &c. With 

59 Illustrations. 

SEA FISHING. By John Bickerdyke. 
With Contributions by Sir II. Gore- 
Booth, Bart., Alfred C. Harms- 
worths and W. Senior. With 197 
Illustrations. 

SHOOTING. By Lord WALSiNGHAMand 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. 
Lord Lovat, Lord C. L. Kerr, 
and A. J. Stuart-' Wortley, &c. 

Vol. I. Field and Covert. Willi 105 
Illustrations. 

Vol. II. Moor and Marsh. With 65 
Illustrations. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGA- 
NING, AND OTHER ICE SPORTS. 
By J. M. Heathcote, C. tt. Tebrutt, 
T. Maxwell Wuham, the Rev. John 
Kerr, &c. With 284 Illustrations. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry. With 119 Illus. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RAC- 
QUETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote, E. O. Pleydell- 
Bouverie, the Hon. A. Lyttelton, 
Miss L. Dod, &c. With 79 Illustrations. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction, Racing, 
Rules, Fitting-Out, &c. BySir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart., Lord Brassey, 
, K.C.B. , C. E. Setii-Smith, C.B., &c. 
With 1 14 Illustrations. 

Vol. II. Yacht Clubs. Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht Rac- 
ing, & c. By R. T. Pritchett, the 
Earl of Onslow, G.C.M.G., &c. 
With 195 Illustrations. 
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Sport and Pastime— continued. 
Fur and Feather Series. 

Edited by A. K. I'. WATSON. 

Crown 8vo. , 5^. each Volume. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. 
With 11 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. 

THE GROUSE. Natural History by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, 
by George Saintsbury. With 13 
Illustrations and various Diagrams. 


|THE PHEASANT. Natural History by 
the Rev. H A. Macpherson , Shooting, 
by A. | Stuart-Wortley. Cookery, 
by Alexander InnesShand With 10 
Illustrations and various Diagrams. 

THE HAKE. By the Hon Gerald 

LaSCELLES. &C [hi preparation 

WILDFOWL By the HON. JOHN Scot r- 
Montagu. M P. . &c. \In preparation. 
THE RED DEER. By Cameron ok 
Lochif.l, Lord Ebrington, &c. 

[/// preparation . 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE OK 
SPORTS AND PA ST I M ES. 'Ill E. 
Edited by Alfred E. E. Watson 
(‘Rapier'). With numerous Jllusir.i-j 
tions, is. Monthly. Vol. I., August to 
December, 1895. 6 j 

Bickerdyke.— Days of My Life on 
Waters I’rksh and Salt ; and other 
Papers. By John Bickerdyke. With 
Photo-Etched Frontispiece and 8 Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 3vo. , 6s. 

Campbcll-Walker.— 1 The Correct i 
Card: or, How to Play at Whist; aj 
Whist Catechism. By Major A. Camp- j 
bell- Walker. Fop. 8vo., 2s. 6</. ! 

DEAD SHOT (THE): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons on the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. By 
Marksman. With 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vp., 10s. 6 ci. 

Ellis.— Chess Sparks; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo., 
.\s. 6d. 

Falkener. — Games, Ancient and Or i- 
ental, and How to Play Them. 
By Edward Falkener. With nume- 
rous Photographs & Diagrams. 8vo. , 2ijr. 

Ford. — The Theory and Practice of 
Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written by W. Butt, M.A. With a Pre- 
face by C. J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 141. 

Francis.— A Book on Angling: or, 

1 Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis 
With Portrait and Plates. Cr. 8vo., 15J. 

Gibson. — Tobogganing on Crooked 
Runs. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. 
With Contributions by F. DE B. Strick- 
lan d and 1 Lady-Tobogganer With 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hawker.— The Diaiy of Colonel 
Peter Hawkf.r, author of “Instruc- 
tions to Young Sportsmen ”. With an 
Introduction by Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gai.lw/sy, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 32J. 


Lang.— A ngling Sketches. By A. 
Lang. With 20 Ulus Cr. 8vo. , 31. 6 J. 

L on gman. -C hess Openings. By 
Fred. W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 2 s. 6 d. 

Maskelyne.— Sharps and Flats a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By John Nevil Maskelyne. With 62 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6r. 

Park.— The Game of Golf. By 
William Park, Junr. Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8 vo. , 7<. 6./. 

Pay ne-G all wey. — Works by Sir 
Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. 
Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On the Choice and Useofa Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , 7s. 6 </. 
Letters to Young Shooters. (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and Killing of Game. With Direc- 
tions in Shooting Wood- Pigeons and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. With ic.; 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 12J. 61/. 

Pole.— Works by W. Pole. F.R.S. 

The Theory of the Modern Scien- 
tific Game of Whist. Fcp. 8vo., 
2r. 6 d. 

The Involution of Whist. Cr. 8 vo ,6?. 

Proctor. — Works by R. A. PROCTOR. 
How to Play Whist: with the 
Laws and Etiquette ok Whist. 
Crown 8vo. , 3 s. 6d. 

Home Whist : an Easy Guide to Cor- 
rect Play. t6iho. , is. 

Ronalds.— The Fly-Fisher’s Ento- 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. With 
20 Coloured Plates. 8vo., 14.?. 

Wilcocks. The Sea Fisherman : Com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. ByJ. C. WiLCOCKS. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. , 6 j. 
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Veterinary Medicine, &c. 


Steel.— Works by John Henry Steel, 
A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Dog. 88 Illustrations. 8vo., 105. 6 d. 
A Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Ox. With 1 19 Illustrations. 
8vo., 155. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Sheep. With 100 Illustrations. 8vo. f 
r 2s. 

Outlines of Equine Anatomy: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary 
Mudents in the Dissecting Room. 
Crown 8 vo, 7 s. 6d. 


Fitzwygram.-HoRSES and Stables. 
By Major-General Sir F. Fitzwygram, 
Bart. With 56 pages of Illustrations. 
8 vo., 25. 6d. net. 

" Stonehenge. m --Thk Dog in Health 
and Disease. By “Stonehenge”. 
With 78 Illustrations 8vo., 75. 6d. ^ 

Y ouatt.— Works by William Youatt. 
The Horse. With 52 Illustrations. 
8vo. , 75. 6 d. 

The Dog. With 53 Illustrations. 
8vo. , 6s. 


Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 


Abbott.— The Elements of Logic. By 

T. K. Abbott, B.D. 121110., 3s. 

Aristotle.— Works by. 

The POLITICS: G. Bekker’s Greek Text 
of Books I., III., IV. (VII.), with an 
English Translation by W. E. Bol- 
l.AND, M.A. ; and short Introductory 
Essays by A. Lang, M.A. Crown 
8vo., js. 6d. 

The Politics: Introductory Essays. 
By Andrew Lang (from Bollandand 
Lang’s ' Politics’). Cr. 8vo., 2 s. 6 d. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alex- 

ander Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8 vo.,32L 

The Nicomachean Ethics: Newly 
Translated into English. By Robert 
Williams. Crown 8vo., js. 6d. 

An Introduction to Aristotle’s 
Ethics. Books I. -IV. (Book X. c. 
vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With a con- 
tinuous Analyses and Notes. By the 
Rev. E. MoORE.D.D. Cr. 8vo., Jos.6d. 

Bacon. — Works by Francis Bacon. 

Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, J. Spedding, and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., £3 135. 6d. 

Letters and Life, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo., £.\ 4 s. 

TIIF. Essays: with Annotations. By 
Richard Whatkly, D.D. 8vo. 
105. 6 d. 

Tiie Essays: Edited, with Notes. By 
F. Storr and C. H. Gibson. Cr* 
8vo., 35. 6 d. 

The Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Index. By E. A. Abbott. D.D. 
2 vols. Fcp. 8vo. , 6 s. The Text and ! 
Index only, without Introduction and 
Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 
2 s. 6 d. 


Bain.— Works by Alexander Bain, 
LL.D. 

Mental Science. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 6 d. 
Moral Science. C’rown 8vo. ( 4 s. 6 d. 
The two works as above can be had in one 
volume, price ioi. 6 d. 

Senses and the Intellect. 8vo., 155. 
Emotions and the Will. 8vo., 15 s. 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 

Part l., 45. Part II., 6s. 6 d. 
Practical Essays. Crown 8vo., 35. 

Bray.— Works by Charles Bray. 

The Philosophy of Necessity: or 
Law in Mind as in Matter. Cr. 8vo. , 55. 
The Education of the Feelings: a 
Moral System for Schools. Crown 
8vo., 2 s. 6 d. 

Bray.— Elements of Morality, in 
Easy Lessons for Home and School 
Teaching. By Mrs. Charles Bray. 
Cr. 8vo., 15. 6 d. 

Davidson.— The Logic: of Defini- 
tion, Explained and Applied. By 
William L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 
8vo. , 65. 

G-reen.—THE Works of Thomas Hill 
Green. Edited by R. L. Nettlkship. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 

8vo., 16 s. each. '* 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 

215. 

Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation. With 
Preface by Bernard Bosanquet. 
8vo. , 55. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy— continued. 


Hodgson.— Works by Shadworth H. 
Hodgson. 

Time and Space: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., i6j. 

The Theory of Practice : an Ethical 
Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 24J. 

J'he Philosophy of Reflection. 2 

* vols. 8 vo., 215. 

Hume.— Tup: Philosophical Works 
of David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
Green and T. II. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo. , 
56J. Or separately. Essays. 2 vols. 
28 s. Treatise of Human Nature. 2 
vols. 28 j. 

Justinian.— The Institutes of Jus-! 
tinian : Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Iluschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. San oars, M.A. 8vo. i 8s. 

Kant.— Works by Immanuel Kant. 
Critique of Practical Reason, and 
Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 12 s. 6 d. 
Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic of Ethics. Trans- 
lated by T. K. Abbott, B.D. (Ex- 
tracted from ‘ Kant’s Critique of 
Practical Reason and other Works on 
the Theory of Ethics. ’ Cr. 8vo. 3s. 
Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
of the IJouk Figures. Translated 
by T. K. Abbott, and with Notes by 
S. T. Coleridge. 8vo., 6s. 

Killick.— Handbook to Mill’s Sys- 
tem OF Logic. By Rev. A. IT. I<iL- 
LICK, M.A. Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Ladd.— Works by George Turmbull 
Ladd. 

Elements of Physioi.ogical Psy- 
chology. 8 vo., 2u. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology. A Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Academies and Colleges. 
8vo. , 12 s. 

Psychology, Descriptive and Ex- 
planatory : a Treatise of the Pheno- 
mena, Laws, and Development of 
Human Mental Life. 8vo., 21J. 
Primer of Psychology. Crown 8vo., 
5 -*. 6 d. 

Philosophy of Mind: an Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Physiology. 8vo., 
16s. 

\ 


Lewes.— The Historyof Philosophy, 
from Thales to Comte. By George 
Henry Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 

Max Muller.— Works by F. Max Mil- 
ler. 

The Science of Thought. 8vo. , 2 is. 
Three Introductory Lectures on 
the Science of Thought. 8vo., 
2 s. 6 d. 

Mosso.— Fear. By Angelo Mosso. 
Translated from the Italian by E. Lough 
and F. Kiesow. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. , ys. 6 d. 

Mill.— Analysis of the Phenomena 
of the Human Mind. By James 
I Mill. 2 vols. 8vo. , 285. 

; Mill.— Works by John Stuart Mill. 

A System of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 3*. 6 d. 
On Liberty. Cr. 8vo., is. 4 d. 

On Representative Government. 
Crown 8vo. , 2 s. 

Utilitarianism. 8vo., 2 s. 6 d. 
Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy. 8vo. } \6s. 
Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
and Theism. Three Essays. 8vo.,5j. 

Romanes.— Mind and Motion and 
Monism. By. he late George John 
Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Cr. 
8vo. , 4 s. 6 d. 

Stock.— Deductive Logic. By St. 
George Stock. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Sully. — Works by Jamf.s Sully. 

The Human Mind: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. Svo., 2U. 
Outlines of Psychology. 8vo., 9 s. 

The Teacher’s Handbook of Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo., 5-f. 

Studies of Childhood. 8vo. xor. 6 d. 

Swinburne.— Picture Logic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. 'By Alfred James Swin- 
v BURNK, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Post Svo. , 5J. 

Thomson.— Outlines of the Neces- 
sary Laws of Thought: a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By Wil- 
liam Thomson, D.D., formerly Lord 
Archbishop of York. Post 8vo., 6s. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy— continued. 


Whately.— Works by R. Whately, 
D.D. 

Bacon’s Essays. With Annotation. 

By R. Whately. 8vo., iol 6d. 
Elements of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 4*. 6 d . 
Elements of Rhetoric. Cr. 8vo., 
4 s. 6 d. 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. 8vo., 

is. 6 d. 

Zeller.— Works by Dr. Ed war d Zeller, 
Professor in the University of Berlin. 
The Stoics, Epicureans, and Scep- 
tics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 151. 


Zeller.— Works by Dr. Edward Zeller . 
— continued. 

Outlines of the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah 
F. Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. 
Crown 8vo., ioj. 6d. 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F Alleyne 
and Alfred Goodwin, B. A. Crown 
8vo., i8j. • 

Socrates and the Sock aticSchools. 
Translated by the Rev. O. J. Reichel, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 10 s. 6 d. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

f Stony hurst Series. J 


^ Manual of Political Economy. 

By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 6 s . 6 d . 
First Principles of Knowledge. By 
John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5*. 
General Metaphysics. By John Rick- 
aby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5/. 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5*. 


Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natu- 
ral Law). By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5 s. 

Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boedder, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6 d. 

Psychology. By Michael Maher, 
S.J. Crown 8vo., 6 s . 6 d . 


History and Science of Language, &c. 


Davidson.— Leading and Important 
English Words: Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By William L. David- 
son, M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3.V. 6 d. 
Farrar.— Language and Languages. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Cr. 
8 vo., 6s. 

Graham.— English Synonyms, Classi- 
fied and Explained : with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcap. 
8vo., 6 s . 

Max Muller. — Works by F. Max 

Muller. 

The Science of Language, Founded 
on Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. 

Crown 8 vo., 21 s. 

Biographies of Words, and the 
Home of the Aryas. Crown 8vo., 
7 s. 6 d. 


Max Muller.— Works by F. Mai 
Muller — continued. 

Three Lectures on the Scjench 
of Language, and its Place in 
General Education, delivered at 
Oxford, 1889. Crown 8vo., 35. 

Roget. — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Peter Mark Roget, 
M . D. , F. R. S. Recomposed throughout , 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, John Lewis 
Roget. Crown 8vo., ior. 6d. 

Whately.— English Synonyms. By 
E. Jane Whately. Fcap. 8vo., y. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashley.— English Economic History , 
and Theory. By W. J. Ashley, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., Part I., 5s. Part 
II., i or. 6t i. 

Bagehot— Economic Studies. B; 
Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6d 

^Jamett.— Practicable Socialism 
Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev, 
S. A. and Mrs. Barnett. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Bradsey.— Papers and Addresses on 
Work and Wages. By Lord Br assey. 
Crown 8vo. , 5s. 

Devas.— A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 6d. {Manuals of Catholic 
Philosophy. ) 

DowelL— A History of Taxation 
and Taxes in England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885. By 
Stephen Dowell (4 vols. 8vo. ) Vols. 
I. and II. The History of Taxation, 
an. Vols. III. and IV. The History of 
Taxes, an. 

HANDBOOKS OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. Issued under 
the auspices of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 

The History of Local Rates in 
England. By Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 2 s. 6 cl. 

Other Volumes of this Series are in 
Preparation. 


Macleod.— Works by Henry Dunning 
Macleod, M.A. 

Bimetalism. 8vo., 5 s . net. 

Elements of Banking. Cr. 8vo. ,3.1. 6d. 
The Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing. Vol. I. 8vo., i2j. Vol. II. 14J. 
The Theory of Credit. 8vo. Vol. 
I. 10 s . net. Vol. II., Part I., ioj. net. 
Vol. II. Part II., 1 or. 6 d. 

A Digest of the Law of Bills of 
Exchange, Bank Notes, &c. 

Mill.— Political Economy. By John 
Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. , 3f 6d. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 30J. 

Symes.— Political Economy : a Short 
Text- book of Political Economy. With 
Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading. By Prof. J. E. 
Symes, M.A., of University College, 
Nottingham. Crown 8vo., 2 s. 6d. 

Toynbee.— Lectures on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the 18th 
Century in England. By Arnold 
Toynbee. With a Memoir of the 
Author by Benjamin Jowett, D.D. 
8vo., iof. 6 d. 

Webb.— T he History of Trade 
Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. With Map and full Bibliography 
of the Subject. 8vo., i8j. 


Evolution, Anthropology, &o. 


Babington. — Fallacies of Race 
Theories as Applied to National 
Characteristics. Essays by William 
Dalton Babington, M.A. Crown 
8vo. f 6s. 


Clodd.— Works by Edward Clodd. 

The Story of Creation : a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d. 

A Primer of Evolution: being a 
4 Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The 
Story of Creation \ With Illus- 4 
trations. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6 d. 


Xiang.— Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang, M.A. With 15 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6 d. 


Lubbock.—' The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M. P. 
With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo. i8f. 

Romanes.— Works by George John 
Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Darwin, and After Darwin : an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions. 

Part I. The Darwinian Theory. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6 d. 
Part II. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., ioj. 6 d . 

An Examination of Weismannism. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s . 

Mind and Motion and Monism. 
Crown 8vo. , 4J. 6d. 
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Classical Literature and Translations, &o. 


Abbott.— Hellenica. A Collection of 
Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and "Religion. Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 8 vo., i6j. 

-Eschylus.— EuxMenides of ^Eschy- 
lus. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo. , 7 s . 

Aristophanes.— The Acharnians of 
Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Cr. 8vo., is . 

Becker. — Works by Professor Becker. 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. , 
y . 6 d . 

Charicles : or, Illustrations of the j 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Cr8vo., y. 6 </. 

Cicero.— Cicero’s Correspondence. 
By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., II., III. 
8vo., each 12J. Vol. IV., 155. 

Farnell.— Greek Lyric Poetry: a 
Complete Collection of the Surviving 
Passages from the Greek Song- Writing. 
By George S. Farnell, M.A. With 5 
Plates. 8vo. , 16 s . 

Lang.— IIomer and the Epic. By j 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo, , 9 s. net. | 


Mackail.— Select Epigrams from 
the Greek Anthology. By J. W. 
Mackail 8vo., 16 s. 

Rich.— A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, 
B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. Cr^wn 
8vo., ys . 6 d . 

Sophocles. — Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School : late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8 vo., 8 s . 6 d . 

Tyrrell.— Translations into Greek 
and Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. 
Tyrrell. 8vo., 6r. 

Virgil.— The /Ene id of Virgil. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by John Con- 
INGTON. Crown 8vo. , 6 s . 

The Pof.ms of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Coning- 
TON. Crown 8vo., 6 s . 

The ALneid of ViRGiL.freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
Thornhill. Crown 8vo., ys . 6 d . 

The ALneid of Virgil. Books I. to 
VI. Translated into English Verse 
by James Rhoades. Crown 8vo., 
5 *. 

Wilkins.— The Growthsoftiib Hom- 
eric Poems. By G. Wilkins. 8vo. 65. 


Poetry and 

Ac worth.— B allads of the Marat- 
HAS. Rendered into English Verse from 
the Marathi Originals. By Harry 
Arbuthnot Acworth. 8vo., 5*. 

Allingham.— Works by William 
All INGHAM. 

Blackberries. Imperial i6mo. , 6j. 

Irish Songs and Poems. With Fron- 
tispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6 s . 

Laurence Bloomfield. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo., 3*. 6d. 


the Drama. 

Allingham. — Works by William 
ALL I NG h A M — con tin ued . 

Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs; Ballads. With 2 Designs 
by D. G. Rossetti. Fcp. 8vo. , 6.v. : 
large paper edition, 12s. 

Life and Phantasy : with Frontis- 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., 
and Design by Arthur Hughes. 
Fcp. 8vo. , 6 s. ; large paper edition, i2.<\ 
Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor : a Play. Fcp. 8vo., 6j. ; large 
paper edition, 12J. 

Sets of the above 6 vols . may be had in 
uniform half parchment binding , price 30 s . 
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Poetry and the Dianna,— continued. 


Armstrong. Works by G. F. Savage- 
Armstrong. 

Poems: Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8vo. , 6 l 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fcp. 8vo. 5J. 

King David. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II.) Fcp. 8vo. , 6s. 

King Solomon. (The Tragedy of 
Israel, Part III.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
Ugone: a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo. , 6s. 

A Garland from Greece: Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 

Stories of Wicklow: Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Mephistophelks in Broadcloth: a 
Satire. Fcp. 8vo. , 4s . 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. Cr. 
8vo., 7 s . 6d. 

Armstrong.— The Poetical Works 
of Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 
8vo., 5.L 

Arnold.— Works by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
K.C.I.E. 

The Light of the World: or, the 
Great Consummation. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6 d. 
net. 

The Tenth Muse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo., 5-r. net. 
Potiphar’s Wife, and other Poems. 

Crown 8vo. , 5 s. net. 

Ad/UMA : or, the Japanese Wife. A 
Play. Crown 8vo. , 6j. 6 d. net. 
Beesly.— Ballads, and other Verse. 

By A. H. Bef.sly. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

Bell. -Chamber Comedies: a Collec- 
tion of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing Room. By Mrs. Hugh 
Bell. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Carmichael.— Poems. By Jennings 
Carmichael (Mrs. Francis Mui.lis). 
Crown 8 vo, 6s. net. 

Cochrane.— Works by Alfred Coch- 
rane. 

The Kestrel’s Nest, and other Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo. , 3L 6 d. 

Leviore Plectko : Occasional Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo. , 3s. 6 d. 

Florian.— The Fables of Florian. 
f Done into English Verse by Sir Philip 
Pkrring, Bart. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6 d. 

Goethe. 

Faust, Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Albert 
M. Selss, Pli.D., M.A. Cr. 8vo., 5 s. 
Faust. Translated, with Notes. By 
T. E. Webb. 8vo., i2.r. 6 d. 


Gurney.— Day Dreams: Poems. By 
Rev. Alfred Gurney. M.A. Crown 
8vo, 3.?. 6 d. 

Ingelow.— Works by Jean Ingelow 
Poetical Works. 2vols. Fcp. 8vo., 

I 2 S . 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Selected 
from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2 s. 6d. ; cloth plain, 3^, 
cloth gilt. 

Kendall— Songs from Dreamland. 
By May Kendall. Fcp. 8vo., 5*. net. 

Lang. — Works by Andrew Lang. 

Ban and ARRifcRE Ban. A Rally of 
Fugitive Rhymes Fcp. 8vo. , 5J 

net. 

Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. 8vo., 
2 s. 6d. net. 

Ballads of Books. Edited bv 
Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Tiie Blue Poetry Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. With 12 Plates and 
88 Illustrations in the Text by II. J. 
Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8vo. , 6 j. 

Special Edition , printed on Indian 
paper. With Notes, but without 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo., 7s. 61 . 

Lecky.— Poems. By W. E. H. Lkcky. 
Fcp. 8vo., $s. 

Peek. — Works by Hedley Peek 
(Frank Leyton). 

Skeleton Leaves : Poems. With a 
Dedicatory Poem to the late Hon. 
Roden Noel. Fcp. 8vo., 2 s. 6 d. net. 
The Shadows of the Lake, and 
other Poems. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6 d . net. 

Lytton. — Works by The Earl of 
Lytton (Owen Meredith). 

Mar ah. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

King Poppy: a Fantasia. With 1 
Plate and Design on Title-Page by 
Sir Ed. Burne-Jones, A. R. A. Crown 
8vo., iol 6d. 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8vo., ioj. 6 d . 
Lucile. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6 d . 
Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo., iol 6 d . 
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Macaulay.— Lays of Ancient Rome, 
&c. By Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to., 
io s. 6 d. 

Bijou Edition. 

i8mo., 2s. 6 d., gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 
8vo., y. 6 d. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., is. 

sewed, is. 6 d. cloth. 

Murray.— (Robert F.), Author of ‘ The 
Scarlet Gown’. His Poems, with a 
Memoir by Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo., 
5-f. net. 

Nesbit.— Lays and Legends. By E. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown 8vo., y. 6 d. Second 
Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. , 5 s. 

Piatt.— Works by Sarah Piatt. 
Poems. With portrait of the Author. 

2 vols. Crown 8vo. , iojt. 

An Enchanted Castle, and other 
Poems: Pictures, Portraits and People 
in Ireland. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 


Piatt.— Works by John James Piatt. 

Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio 
Valley. Crown 8vo. , 51. 

Little New World Idyls. Cr. 8vo., 


Rhoades.— Teresa and Other 

Poems. By James Rhoades. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Riley.— Works by James Whitcomb 
Riley. 

Old Fashioned Roses : Poems. 
i2mo., 55. 

Poems Here at Home. Fcap. 8vo., 
6s. net. 

Shakespeare.— Bowdler’s Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts. 
1 voh 8vo., i4j. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
8vo., 21 s. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 32010., is. 6 d. 

I Sturgis.— A Book of Song. By Julian 
1 Sturgis. i6mo., 5 s. 


Works of Fiction. Humour, &c. 


Alden.— Among the Freaks. By W. 
L. Alden. With 55 Illustrations by J. 
F. Sullivan and Florence K. Up- 
ton. Crown 8vo, 3.*. 6d. 

Anstey. — Works by F. Anstey, Author 
of ' Vice Versa 

The Black Poodle, and other Stories. 

Crown 8vo., 2 s. boards, 2 s. 6d. cloth. 
VOCES Populi. Reprinted from 
' Punch First Series. With 20 
Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- 
ridge. Cr. 8vo. , 3*. 6 d. 

The Travelling Companions. Re- 
printed from ' Punch *. With 25 Illus. 
by J. B. Partridge. Post4to., y. 
The Man from Blanklf.y’s : a Story 
in Scenes, and other Sketches. With 
24 Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- 
ridge. Fcp. 4to., 6 j. 

Arnold.— The Story of Ulla, and 
other Tales. By Edwin Lester Ar- 
nold. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Astor.— A Journey in Other Worlds. 
a Romance of the Future. By John 
Jacob Astor. With 10 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Baker.— By the Western Sea. By 
James Baker, Author of 'John Westa- 
cott’. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Beaconsfield.— Works by the Earl of 
Beaconsfif.ld. 

Novels and Tales. Cheap Edition. 
Complete in 11 vols. Cr. 8vo., is. 6 d. 
each. 

Vivian Grey. Henrietta Temple. 

TheYoungDuke,&c. | Vcnetia. Tancred. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. | Coningsby. Sybil. 

Contarini Fleming, | Lothair. Endymion. 
&c. | 

Novels and Tales. The Hughenden 
Edition. With 2 Portraits and 11 
Vignettes. 11 vols. Cr. 8vo., 42J. 
Boulton. — Josephine Crewe. By 
' Helen M. Boulton. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Carmichael.— Poems. By Jennings 
Carmichael (Mrs. Francis Mullis). 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Clegg.— David’s Loom : a Story oi 
Rochdale life in the early years of the 
Nineteenth Century. By John Traf- 
j ford Clegg../ Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6 d. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &c. — continued. 


Deland.— Philip and his Wife. By 
Margaret Deland, Author of ‘John 
Ward'. Cr. Svo. , 6 s. 

Donga] 1 . — Works by L. Dougall. 
Beggars All. Crown 8vo., 3* 6d. 
What Necessity Knows. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Doyle. — Works by A. Conan Doyle. 
Micaii Clarke : a Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With to Illustrations. 
Or. 8 vo., 3.L 6 d. 

The Captain of the Polf.star, and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6 d. 

The Refugees: a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. , 3-r. 6d. 

The Siark-Munro Letters. Cr. 
8vo. , 6 j. 

Farrar. — Works by F. W. Farrar, 
Dean of Canterbury. 

Darkness and Dawn: or, Scenes in 
the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. Svo. , ys. 6d. 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. 2 vols. 
8vo, 28J. 

Froude.-TiiE Two Chiefs of Dun- 
hoy : an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. ByJ. A. Fkoude. Cr. 8vo., 
3*. 61/. 

Fowler.— The Young Pretenders. 
A Story of Child Life. By Edith H. 
Fowler. With 12 Illustrations by 
Philip Burne-Jones. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Gerard.— An Arranged Marriage. 
By Dorothea Gerard. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Gilkes. — tiif. Thing That Hath 
Been: or, a Young Man’s Mistake. By 
A. H. Gilkes, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Haggard. — Works by H. Rider Hag- 
gard. 

She. 32 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , 3J. 6 d. 
Allan QuatkRMAIN. With 31 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d. 
Maiwa’s Revenge. Crown 8vo., is. 

boards ; if. 6d. cloth. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. Cr. 8vo., 
3.r. 6d. 

Cleopatra. With 29 Illustrations 
Crown Svo. , 3L 6 d. 

t Beatrice. Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

Eric Brighteyes. With 51 Illustr^ 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 J. 

Heart of the World. With 15 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 6r. 

Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

The People of the Mist. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 
Montezuma’s Daughter. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3*. 6 d. \ 


Haggard.— Works by H. Rider Hag- 
gar d — con tin ned. 

Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3/. 6d. 

Allan’s Wife. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Witch’s Head. With 16 Illus 
trations. Crown Bvo., 3J. 6 d. 

Mr. Meeson’s Will. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3?. 6d. 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3J. 6 d. 

Haggard and Lang.— The World' 's 
Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations 
by M. Grkiffkn hagen. Cr. 8vo. , y. 6 d. 
Harte. — In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. By Bret Haktk. 
Cr. 8 vo., 3J. 6 d. 

Horn ung.— T he Unbidden Guest. 

By E. W. Hornung. Cr. 8vo., 3*. 6 d. 
Jewett.— The Life of Nancy, and 
Other Stories. By Sarah Orne 
Jewett. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Lang.— A Monk of Fife : a Romance 
of the Days of Jeanne D’Arc. By 
Andrew Lang. With Illustrations 
and Initial Letters by Sklwyn Image. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lemon.— Matthew Furth. By Ida 
Lemon. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Lyall. —Works by EDNA Lyall. 

The Autobiography of a Slander. 

Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo. , is. 6 d. net. 
Doreen : The Story of a Singer. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 

Matthews. — His Father's Son: a 
Novel of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. By Brandkr Matthews. 
With Illus. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Melville. — Works by G. J. Whyte 
Melville. 

The Gladiators. Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

The Queen’s Maries. General Bounce. 

Cr. Svo. , ir. 6 d. each. 

Oliphant. — Works by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Old Mr. Tredgold. Cr. 8vo., 6*. 
Madam. Cr. 8vo. , is. 6d. 

In Trust. Cr. 8vo., is. 6 d. 

Payn. — Works by James Payn. 

The Luck of the Darrells. Cr. 
8vo. , if. 6d. 

Thicker than Water. Cr. 8vo., 
is, 6d. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &c.— co?itinued. 


Phillipps-Wolley.— Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phil- 
LIFPS-Woi.ley. With 13 Illustrations 
by H. G. WiLLlNK. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Prince.--' The Story of Christine 
Rochefort. By Helen Choate 
Prince. Crown 8vo., 6.r. 
Quintana.— The Cid Campeador: 
an Historical Romance. By D. 
Antonio de Truf.ba y la Quintana. 
Translated from the Spanish by Henry 
J. Gill, M.A., T.C. D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Rhoscomyl.— Works by Owen Rhos- 
comyl. 

The Jewel of Ynys Galon. Crown 
8vo. , 6s. 

Battlement and Tower: a Romance. 
Crown 8vo., 6 j. 

Robertson. -Nuggets in tiik Devil’s 
Punch Bowl, and other Australian 
Tales. By Andrew Robertson. Cr. 
8vo., 3J. 6d. 

Sewell. — Works by Elizabeth M. 
Sewell. 

A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 

The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 

The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 
Cr. 8vo., 1 s. 6 d. each cloth plain. 2 s. 6 d. 
each cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Stevenson. — Works by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo., is . sewed, 
is. 6 d. doth. 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde ; with Other Fables. 
Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

The Dynamiter. Cr. 8vo., 3*. 6d. 

Stevenson and Osbourne.— The 
Wrong Box. By Robert Louis Ste- 
venson and Lloyd Osbourne. Cr. 
8vo. , 3-r. 6 d. 

Suttneiv— Lay Down Your Arms 
Die 1 f r affen Nieder: The Autobiography 
of Maitha 'rilling. By Bf.utha von 
Suttner. Translated by T. Holmes. 
Cr. 8vo. , r/. 6d. 


Trollope. — Works by Anthony Trol- 
lope. 

The Warden. Cr. 8vo., is. 6 d. 
Barciiestek Towers. Cr. 8vo., is. 6 d. 

TRUK, A, RELATION OF tiif. 
Travels and Perilous Adven- 
tures of Mathew Dudgeon, Gentle- 
man : Wherein is truly set down the 
Manner of his Taking, the Long T’me 
of his Slavery in Algiers, and Means of 
his Delivery. Written by Himself, and 
now for the first time printed Cr. 8vo., 5.?. 

Walford.— Works by L. B. Walforp. 
Mr. Smith : a Part of his Life. Crown 
8vo. , 2.r. 6d. 

The Baby’s Grandmother. Crown 
8vo., 2 s . 6d 

Cousins. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 
Troublesome Daughters. Crown 
8vo. , 2 s. 6 d. 

Pauline. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

Dick Nr i her by. Crown 8vo., 2 s . 6,/. 
The History of a Week. Crown 
8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

A Stiff-necked Generation. Crown 
8vo. 2 s . 6 d . 

Nan, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6 d. 
The Mischief of Monica. Crown 
8 vo., 2 s. 6 d. 

The One Good Guest. Cr. 8vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

‘ Ploughed,’ and other Stories. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

The Matchmaker. Cr. 8vo., 6*. 

West. — Works by B. B. West. 
Half-Hours with the Million- 
aires : Showing how rftuch harder it 
is to spend a million than to make it. 
Cr. 8vo. , 6 s. 

Sir Simon Vanderpetter, and Mind- 
ing his Ancestors. Two Reforma- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , $s, 

A Financial Atonement. Cr.8vo.,6.r. 

Weyman. — Works by S. J. Weyman. 
The House of the Wolf. Cr. 8vo., 
3-f. 6 d. 

A Gentleman of Fr ance. Cr. 8vo., 6.r. 
Tiie Red Cockade. Cr. 8vo. , 6s. 


Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 

Butler.— Our Household Insects, i Furneaux- Works by W. Furneaux. 


An Account of the Insect-Pests found 
in Dwelling-Houses. By Edward A. 
Butler, B.A., B.Sc. (Lend.). With 
113 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Clodd.— A Primer of Evolution: 
being a Popular Abridged Edition of 
‘ The Story of Creation ’. By Edward 
CLODD. With lllus. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 


Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and i.\ 1 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
12s. 61 i. 

The Outdoor World ; or, The Young 
Collector’^ Handbook. With 18 
Plates, 10 of which are coloured, 
and 549 Illustrations in the TexL 
Crown 8 vo., 7 s. 6 d. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 


Graham.— Country Pastimes for 
Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. 
With numerous Illustrations from Draw- 
ings and Photographs. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Hartwig. — Works by Dr. George 
ART WIG. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 
8vo., 7 s. net. 

The Tropical World. With 8 Plates 
and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. , 7s. net. 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. , 7 s. net. 

The Subterranean World. With 
3 Mapsand 80 Woodcuts. 8vo.,7i. net. 
The Aerial World. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8 vo. , 7s net. 

Hayward.— Bird Notes. By the late 
Iane Mary Hayward. Edited by 
Emma Hubbard. With Frontispiece 
and 15 Illustrations by G. E. Lodge. 
Cr. 8vo. , 6s. 

Helmholtz— Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Hermann 
von Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 
9 vols. Crown 8vo., 3*. 6 d. each. 

Hudson. — British Birds. By W. 
H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S. With a Chap- 
ter on Structure and Classification by 
Frank E. %kddakd. F.R.S. With 17 
Plates (8 of which are Coloured), and 
over 100 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8 vo., 12J. 6 d. 

Proctor.— Works by Richard A. 
Proctor. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 5*. each. 

Chance and Luck: a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidence, 
Wagers, Lotteries and the Fallacies 
of Gambling, &c. Cr. 8vo., 2 s. 
• boards, 2 s. 6 d. cloth. 

Rough Ways made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Silver Library Edition. Cr, 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. Cr. 
8vo., 5 s. Silver Library Edition. 
Crown 8vo. , 3-f. 6 d. 


Proctor. — Works by Richard A. 
Proctor — con tin ued. 

The Great Pyramid, Observatory, 
Tomb and Temple. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 5/. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proctor, 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Crown 
8vo., y. Sil. Lib. Ed. Cr.8vo. f 3*. 6 d. 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster, and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 
8vo. , 3 j. 6 d. 


Stanley.— A Familiar History of 

Birds. By K. Stanley, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 3-f. 6 d. 

Wood. — Works by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

Homes without Hands : a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo. , 7s. net. 

Insects at Home : a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo„ 7s. net. 

Insects Abroad : a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. net. 

Bible Animals: a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures. With 112 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 7s. net. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Out of Doors; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With n Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., y. 6 d. 

Strange Dwellings: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from : Homes without 
Hands ’. With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., v . 6d. 
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Works of 

Longmans' Gazetteer of the 

World. Edited by George G. Chis- 
holm, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal 

Geographical and Statistical Societies. 

Imp. 8vo. £a as. cloth, £a 1 as. 6d. 

half-morocco. 

Maunder’s (Samuel) Treasuries. 

Biographical Treasury. With Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Treasury of Natural History: or, 
Popular Dictionary of Zoology. With 
900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Treasury of Geography, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 
8vo. , 6s. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. , 6s. 

Historical Treasury: Outlines of 
Universal History, Separate Histories 
of all Nations. Fcp. 8vo. , 6 j. 

Children 

Bird.— Works by Robert Bird. 

Joseph the Dreamer. Cr. 8vo. , 5J. 

Jesus, The Carpenter of Nazareth. 
Crown 8vo, 5*. 

To be had also in Two Parts, as. 6 d. 
each. 

Part. I.— Galilee and the Lake of 
Gennesaret. 

Part II.— Jerusalem and the Per.ea. 

A Child’s Religion. Crown 8vo., as. 

Crake. — Works by Rev. A. D. Crake. 

Edwy the Fair ; or, the First Chro- 
nicleof/Escendunc. Crown 8vo.,as.6d. 

Alfgarthe Dane: or, the Second Chro- 
nicle of ^Escendune. Cr. 8vo. , as. 6 d. 

The Rival Heirs: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of ^scendune. 
Cr. 8vo. , as. 6 d. 

The House of Wat.derne. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 
8vo. , as. 6 d. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal-< 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Cr. 8vo., as. 6 d. 

Lang.— Works edited by Andrew Lang. 

The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

The Green Fairy Book. With 101 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6j, 

The Yellow Fairy Book. With 104 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. With 100 


Reference. 

Maunder’s (Samuel) Treasuries 

— continued. 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference. Com- 
prising an English Dictionary and 
Grammar, Universal Gazeteer, Classi- 
cal Dictionary, Chronology, Law 
Dictionary, &c. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. • 
Scientific and Literary Treasury. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

The Treasury of Botany. ’Edited 
by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. 
Moorf., F.L.S. With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fcp. 8vo., I2J. 

Roget.-TiiESAURUs of EnglishWords 
and Phrases. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo., ior. 6 d. 
Willich.— P opular Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value oi 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Pro- 
perty, the Public Funds, &c. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by H. 
Bence Jones. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6 d. 

s Books. 

Lang. — Works edited by ANDREW Lang 

— continued. 

The Blue Poetry Book. School 

Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. • 
8vo. , as. 6 d. 

The True Story Book. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8^0., 6.i. 

The Red True Story Book. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Meade. — Works by L. T. Mf.ade. • 

Daddy’s Boy. Illustrated. Crown 

8vo. , 3J. 6 d. 

Deb and the Duchess. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

The Beresford Prize. Crown 8 vo., 
y. 6 d. 

I House of Surprises. Crown 8vo. 

3 *. 6 d. 

Moles worth. — Works by Mrs. Moles- 

WORTH. 

Silvf.rthorns. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo.,5*. 
Neighbours. Illus. Crown 8vo., as. Gd. 
Stevenson. — A Child’s Garden of 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Small fcp. 8vo., 5 s. 

Upton.— The Adventures of Two 
Dutch Dolls and a 'Golliwogg'. 
Illustrated by Florence K. Upton, 
with Words by Bertha Upton. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in tl# Text. Oblong 410., 6s. 
Wordsworth.— The Snow Garden, 
and other Fairy Tales for Children. By 
Elizabeth Wordsworth. With Il- 
lustrations by Trevor H Addon. Cr. » 
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Longmans’ Series of Books for Girls 

Crown 8vo., price 2 s. 6d. each 


OVU., JJ 

Atelier (The) Du Lys : or an Art 
Student m the Reign of Terror. 

By the same Author. 
Mademoiselle Mori. ! A Chi d of the Revolu- 
That Child. j tion. 

Under a Cloud. i Hester’s Ventnre. 

The Fiddler of In the Olden Time. 
Lu^au. The YoungerSister. 


Neighbours. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Very Young ; and Quite Another 
Story. By Jean Ingelow. 

Can this be Love? By Louis A. Parr. 
Keith Deramore. By the Author of 
* Miss Molly \ 

Sidney. By Margaret Deland. 


The Third Miss St. Quentin. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 

The Palace in the Garden. Illus- 
trated. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
Atherstone Priory. By L. N. Comyn. 
The Story op a Spring Morning, &c. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 


Last Words to Girls on Life at 
School and After School. By 
Mrs. W. Grey. 


Stray Thoughts for Girls. By 
Lucy II. M. Soulsby. i6mo., 
ijr. 61/. net. 


The Silver 

Crown 8vo. y. 6 <, 

Arnold's (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 
With 71 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studies. 

3 s. 6d. 

Bagehot’s(W.) Economic Studies, y. 6d. 

Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. 3 
vols. y. €>d. each. With Portrait. 

Baker's (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. y.6d. 

Baker's (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. y.6d. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages. y. 6d. 

Baring-Gould's (Rev. S.) Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief. 2 
vols. y. 6d. each. 

Becker’s(Prof.)Gallus: or, Roman Scenes 
in the Time of Augustus. Illus. 3.L 6 d. 

Becker's (Prof.) Charicles: or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. Illustrated, y. 61/. 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shoanland: being a Record of Ex- 
cavation and Exploration in 1891. 
With 117 Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Brassey's (Lady) A Voyage in the* Sun- 
beam ’. With 66 Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Butler’s (Edward A.) Our Household 
Insects: an Account of the Insect- 
Pests found in Dwelling-Houses. 
With 7 Plates and 113 Illustrations in 
the Text. 

Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- ( 
trations. 3 s. 6 d. 1 

Conybeare (Roy. W. J.) and Howson’s ! 
(Yery Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. 46 Illustrations, y. 6rf. 

Dougall’s(L.)Beggars All ; a Novel. y.6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke : a Tale 
of Monmouth’s Rebellion. 10 Illus. 
3-r. 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales, y. 6 d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees : A 
Tale 6f The Huguenots. With 


Library. 

f. each Volume. 

Froude's(J. A.) Short Studies on Great 
Subjects. 4 vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 
Froude’s ( J. A.) Caesar : a Sketch, y. 6 d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle a 
History of his Life. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. 7 s. 

1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 

Froude's ( J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century, y. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, 

from the Fall of Wolscy to the DefcaL 
of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 
35. 6 d. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland 

3 vols. i os. 6 d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays, y. 6 d. 
Gieig’s (Rev. C. R.) Life of tho Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait, y. 6 d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. 32 Illustrations. 35. 6 d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 

With 20 Illustrations. 3_r. 6 d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quarltch, 
V.C. : a d ale of Country Life. -p. 6 rf. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
F'ull-pagc Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. 

With 51 Illustrations, y. 6 d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 3 s. 6 d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 
34 Illustrations. 3J. 6 d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 

With Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. 

With Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus 
trations. y. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
World’s Desire. With 27 Illus. y. 6 d. 
Hazard’s (H. R.) Montezuma's Dauf 
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The Silver Library— continued. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 
Illustrations by C. H. M. Kerr. y. 6d. 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories, y. 6d. 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Hornung's (E. W.)The Unbidden Guest. 
y. 6d. 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. 8o Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

Jefferies’(R.)The Story of My Heart : My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
With Portrait. 3 s. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. 17 Ulus. y. 6 d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. 
3_f. 6 d. 

Jefferies’ (R. The Toilers of the Field. 

With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 3J. 6 d. 

Knight’s(E. F.)Tlie Crui se of the ‘ Alerte’ : 
a Search for Treasure on the Desert 
Island of Trinidad. 2 Maps and 23 
Illustrations. 35. 6 d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet ; a Narrative of Recent 'Travel in 
Kashmir, Western 'Tibet, etc. With 
a Map and 54 Illust. 3 s. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. 20 Illus. 
3-v. 6d. 

Lang's (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 3s. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
Sense. With a New Preface. 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck's (W.J.)B.C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 
With Maps and 75 Illustrations. 35. 6 d. 

Macaulay's (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. 3J. 6</. 

Macleod’s (H. D.) The Elements of Bank- 
ing. y. 6 d. 

Marshman’s (J.C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3.?. 6c/. 

Max Muller’s (F.) India, what can it 
teach us? y. 6d. 

Max Muller’s (F.) Introduction to the 
Science of Religion. 3J. 6d. 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3s. 6 d. ca. 


Mill’s (J. S.) Political Economy. 3?. 6 d. 

Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logic. 3s. 6d. 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures. 3?. 6 d. 

Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With Illustrations and 
a Map. 3_r. 6d. 

Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap: a Legend 
ot the Lone Mountain. With 13 
Illustrations. 35-. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Meteors and Cornets, the Sun and 
Coloured Pairs of Suns. y. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 
Essays on the Wonders of the Firma- 
ment. 3 s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 3*. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 3 s. 6 d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways In 
Science. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 35. 6 d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.), Clodd (Edward), &c. 
Leisure Readings. With illustra- 
tions. 

Rossetti ’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante : 
an Essay towards studying Him^. lf, * 
his World and his Pilgrimage. 3 s. 6 d. 

Smith's (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. 3s. 6 c 4 

Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. 160 Illustrations. 3J. 6c/. 

Stevenson(RobertLouis)and Osbourne’s • 
(Lloyd) The Wrong Box. 3s. 6 </. 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fannyvan de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights. — The Dynamiter. 3*. 6 d. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf: a Romance. 35. Gd. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 
With 33 Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. 
With 60 Illustrations. 3>. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. 11 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. • 


Cookery, Domestic Management, &c. 

Acton.— Modern Cookery. By Eliza 1 De Sails. — Works by Mrs. De Sams. 


Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo. , 4 s. 6d. 

Bull.— Works by Thomas Bum.. M.D. 
Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment of their Health during 
the Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 
8vo., is. 6 J. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health andDisease. 
Fcp. 8vq , u. 6 d. 


Cakes a^d Confections X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8 vo., is. 6 d. 

Dogs: a Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 
8vo., ij. 6 d. 

Dressed Game and Poultry X la 
Mode. ?cp. 8vo. , is. 6 d. 

Dressed Yegetahlks a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., ii. 6c/. 

Drinks X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo:, ij. 6 d. 
Entries X la Mode. Fct>. 8vo. , 1 j. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &c.— continued. 


De Salis.— Works by Mrs. De Salis 
continued. 

Floral Decorations. Fcp. 8vo , is. 6d. 
Gardening a la Mode. Part I. 
' Vegetables, is. 6 d . ; Part II. Fruits, 
ij. C> 7. 

National Viands X la Mode. Fcp. 
8vo. , is. 6d. 

New-laid Eggs : Hints for Amateur 
Poultry Rearers. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6 d. 
Oy stews X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Puddings and Pastry a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo. , il 6 d. 

Savouries a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo.,tl 6 d. 
Soups and Dressed Fish a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., ij. 6d. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6 d. 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
comes. Fcp. 8vo., i.f. 67. 
Wrinkles and Notions for Every 
Household. Cr. 8vo., is. 6 d. 


Lear.— Maigre Cookery. By H. L.; 
Sidney Lear. i6mo., 2 s. 

Poole.— Cookery for the Diabetic 
B y W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With 
Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., 2j. 6 d. 

Walker.- -Works by Jane H. Walker, 
L.R.C.P. 

A Handbook for Mothers: being 
Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnnncyand Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 
of Infants. Cr. 8vo., 2 s. 6 d. 

A Book for Every Woman. Part 1. 
The Management of Children in 
Health and out of Health. Crown 
8vo., 2 s. 6 d. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Allingham.— Varieties in Prose. 
By William Allingham. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo, i8l (Vols. 1 and 2, Rambles, by 
Patrjcius Walker. Vol. 3, Irish 
Sketches, etc.) 

Armstrong.— E ssays and Sketches. 

By EdmunqJ. Armstrong. Fcp.8vo.,5J. 
Bagehot.— Literary Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. , 35. 67. each. 
Baring-Go uld.— Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages. By Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 67. 
B a ttye. — Pictures in Prose of 
Nature, Wild Sport, and Humble 
Life. By Auuyn Trevor Battye, 
F. L.S., F. Z. S. Crow n 8vo. , 6s. 
Baynes.— Shakespeare Studies, and 
Other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. 
With a biographical Preface by Prof. 
Lewis Campbell. Crown 8vo. , 7s. 67. 
Boyd (‘A. K. H. B.’).— Works by 
A. K. H. Boyd, D.D., LL.D. 

And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS, p. 24. 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 3*. 67. 
Commonplace Philosopher. Crown 
8vo. , 3L 67. 

Critical Essays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 3*. 67. 

East Coast Days and Memories. 
Crpwn 8vo., 3J. 67. 


Boyd (‘ A. K. H. B.’).~Works by A 

K. H. Boyd, D. D., LL.D. — continued. 
Landscapes, Churches and Mora 
LiTiES. Crown 8vo. , 3 s. 67. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 
8vo., 3J. 6 </. 

Lesson s of Middle Age . Cr. 8vo. , 3^ 67 
Our Little Life. Two Scries. Cr. 
8 vo. , 3.E 67. each. 

Our Homely Comedy 1 andTragf.dy. 
Crown 8vo. , 3 s. 67. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Three Series. Cr. 8vo. , 3*. 67. each. 
Also First Series. Popular Ed. 8vo., 67. 

Butler. — Works by Samuel Butler. 
Erewiion. Cr. 8 vo., 5 s. 

The Fair IIaven. A Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord's Ministry. Cr. 8vo. , 7s. 67. 
Life and Habit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 
8vo., 7s. 67 

Evolution, Old and New. Cr. 8vo., 
toj. 67. 

Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont 
and Canton Ticino. Illustrated. 
Pott 4to. , ios.6d. 

Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 
Means of Organic Modification ? 
Cr. 8vo., 7 s. 67. 

Ex Voto. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- 
Sesia. Crown 8vo., ior. 67. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works —continued. 


ilt.— A n Encyclopedia of Arciii- 
jture. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. 
•strated with more than 1100 Engrav- 
. s on Wood. Revised (i883), with 
.erations and Considerable Additions 
' Wyatt Papwokth. 8vo., ,£2 121. 6 d. 

series. — Works by R. Jekfkkies. 

1 eld and Hedgerow: last Essays. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. , 3.1. Cd. 

:e Story of My Heart: With 
'ottrait and New Prelace by C. J. 
LONGMAN. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 if. 

;d Deer. 17 Illusts. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6 d . 
ie Toilers of the Field. With 
-‘or trait. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6 ii. 
ood Magic. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by E. V. B. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d. 
10 UGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS OK 
Richard Jefferies. Selected by 
H. S. Hooi.e Waylen. i6mo.,35. 6 d . 

nson.— T he Patentee’s Manual: 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
mors Patent. By J. & J. H. John-' 
N, Patent Agents, &c. 8vo. , ioi. 6d. 

ig. — Works by Andrew Lang. 
5TTKRS TO DEAD AUTHORS. Fcp. 
8vo. , 2.‘. txl. net. 

■ETTKRSON LITERATURE. Fcp. 8vO., 
2 s. 6 if. net. 

:s and Bookmen. With 19 
Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. , 2 s . 6 d . net. 
.1) Friends. Fcp. 8vo., 21. 6d. net. 
jck Lane and Common Sense. 
Fcp. 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

iirie.— H istorical Survey of Pre- 

HR1ST1AN EDUCATION. By S. S. 
aurie, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 12 s. 

>nard. — The Camel: Its Uses and 
anagement. By Major Arthur Glyn 
iONARD. Royal 8vo., 21 j. net. 

cfarren.— L ectures on Harmony. 
Sir Geo. A. Macfarrfn. 8vo., 121. 

x Muller.— Works by F. Max 

ULLER. 

di a ; What can it Teach us ? Cr. 
8vo. , 3i. 6 d. 

hi ps from a German Workshop. 
Vol. I., Recent Essays and Addresses. 

Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 

Vol. II. , Biographical Essays. Cr. 
3vo., 6 s . 6 d . net. 

Vol. III., Essays on Language and 
Literature. Cr. 8vo.. 6s. 6 d. net. 
Vol. IV., Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo , 8 j. 6 d. 


Milner. — Works by George Milner. 
Country Pleasures: the Chronicle of 
a Year chiefly in a Garden. Cr. 8vo„, 
3 *. 6d. 

Studies ok Nature on the Coast 
of Arran. With Illustrations bv 
W. Noel Johnson. Cr.8vo ,Tr.6i/.net. 

Poore. — Essays on Rural IIygiV.ne. 
By George Vivian Poore, M.D., 
F.R.C. P. With 13 Illustrations. Cr. 

S 8vo., 6s. 61I. 

Proctor. — Works by R. A Proctor. 
Strength and Happiness. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 5 s. 

Strength: How to get Strong and 
keep Strong, with Chapters on Row- 
ing and Swimming. Fat, Age, and the 
Waist. With9lllus. Cr, 8vo, 2 s. 

Richardson.— National Health. 

A Review of the Works of Sir Edwin 
! Chadwick. K.C.B. By Sir B. W. 
Richardson, M.D. Cr. 8vo., 4 s. 6 d. 

Rossetti.— A Shadow of Dante : be- 
ing an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
Maria Francesca Rossetti. Cr. 
8vo. , 105. 6il. Cheap Edition, 35. 6 d. 

Solovyoff.— A Modern Priestess of 
Isis (Madame Blavatsk?). Abridged 
and 'Fran slated on Behalf of the Society 
for Psychical Research from the Russian 
of Vs K V OI .0 D S E R G V F. F. V I C H SO 1.0 V Y F F. 
By Walter Leaf, Litt. D. With 
Appendices. Crown Svo. , 65. 

Stevens.— On the Stowage of Ships 
AND T11F.IR CARGOES. With Informa- 
I tion regarding Freights, Charter-Parties, 
j &c. By Robert White Stevens, 
Associate Member of the Institute of 
i Naval Architects. 8vo. 215. 


1 Van Dyke.-- A Text- Book of the His- 
f tory of Painting. By John C. Van 
I Dyke, of Rutgers College, U.S. With 
! Frontispiece and 109 Illustrations in the 
| Text. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

i West.— Wills, and How Not to 
| Make Them. With a Selection of 
Leading Cases. B/B. B. West. Fcp. 
8vo., 25. 6 d . 
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Miscellaneous Theological Works. 

For Church of England and Roman Catholic Works see MESSRS. Longmans & C 
Special Catalogues. 


Balfour. — The Foundations of Be- 
lief : being Notes Intooductory to the 
•Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, M.P. 8vo.,i2j. 6 d. 

Boyd. — Works by A. K. H. Boyd, D.D. 
Counsel and Comfort from a City 
Ful^t! Crown 8vo. f 3 c 6 d. 

Sunday Afternoons in the Parish 
Church of a Scottish University 
City. Crown 8vo., 3.9. 6 d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
Truths. Crown 8vo. , 3J. 67 . 

Gelavkr Thoughts of a Country 
PARSON. Three Series. Crown 8vo., 

3 s. 67. each. 

Pk esknt Day Thoughts. Crown 8vo. , 

3 c 67 . 

Seaside. Musings. Cr. 8vo., 3.?. 67 . 
•To Meet thf. Day’ through the 
Christ inn Year ; being a Text of Scrip- 
ture, with an Original Meditation and 
a Short Selection in Verse for Every 
Crown 8vo., 4 s. 67 . 

Occasional and Immemorial Days. 
Cr. 8vo. , 7s. 67 . 

Be La Saussaye.-— A Manual of 
the Science of Religion. By Prof. 
ChaNtepik de la Saussaye. Crown 
8vo.. 12s. 67 . 

Kalisch. — Works by M. M. Kalisch, 
Bible Studies. Part 1 . The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam. 8vo., 10s. 67 . Part 
II. The Book of Jonah. 8vo., io.v. 67 . 
Commentaryon the Old Testament: 
with ao new Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis. 8vo., i8j. Or adapted for the 
General Reader. 12 s. Vol. II. Exodus. 
155. Or adapted for the General j 
Reader. 12c Vol. III. Leviticus, Part 
I. 15c Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 8 s. Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part 
IT. 15.L Or adapted for the General j 
Reader. 8 l 

Martineau. — Works by James Mar- 
TINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 

Hours of Thought on Sacred 
Things : Sermons. 2 Vols. Crown 
. 8 vo. 3s. 67 . each. 

^Endeavours after the Christian 
Life. Discourses.^ Cr. 8vo. , ys. 67 ‘ 
The Seat of Authority in Religion. 
8vo., 14J. 

Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. 4 
Vols. Crown 8 vo. , ys. 67 . each. I. 
Personal ; Political. 1 1 . Ecclesiastical ; 
Historical. III. Theological; Philo- 
sophical. IV. Academical ; Religious. 
Home Prayers, with Two Services for 
Public Worship. Crown 8 vo. 3s. 67 . 


Macdonald. — Works by George M 
DONALD, LL.D. 

Unspoken Sermons. Three S6r 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 67 . each. Si 

The Miracles of Our Lord. C 
8vo. , 3jr. 67 . 

A Book of Strife, in the Form 
the Diary of an Old Soul : Po< 

~ i8mo. , 6s. 

Max M tiller. — Works by F. M 
Muller. 

IliiiUKKT Lectures on the Ori 
and Growth of Religion, as"il 
Hated by the Religions of In 
Crown 8vo. , ys. 67 . 
Introduction to tiie Science 
Religion : Four Lectures delivere 
the Ruy.il Institution. Cr. 8vo. ,3.1. 
Natural Religion. The Gif] 

Lectures, delivered before the l 
versity of Glasgow in r888. Cr. 8 
10.?. 67 . 

Physical Religion. The Gif 

Lectures, delivered before the 
versity of Glasgow in 1890. Cr. 8 
1 ox. 67 . 

Anthropological Religion. The 
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